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BOOK XII. 



• « 

1. You appear to me, my good friend Timocrates, to be a J 
man of (Gyrene, acoordmg to the Tyudareus of Alexis — - ^ 

For there if any man Inritei iMtber 

To any banquet, cip:htpcu otbera come; , ' * 

Ten chariots, and fifteen pairs of horses, ' 

And for all tliese you must provide the food, !* 

So that 'twere better to invite nobody ■ r 

And it would be better for me also to hold my tonpne, and 
not to add anything more to all that has been said already ; * 
but since yon ask me very earnestly for a discussion on those ' ' 
men who have been notorious for luxury, and on their effemi- ' 
nate pmctices, you must be grntificcl. 

2. For enjoyment is connected, in the first instance, with 
appetite; and in the second place, witii pleasure. And Sopho- 
clee the poet, being a man fond of enjoyracnt, in order to 
ttfoid accusing old age, attributed his impotence in amatory 
pleasures to his temperance^ sc^iog that he was glad to be re- 
leased from them as from some h^ master. But I say that 
the Judgment of Paris is a tale originally invented by the 
Tmdents, as a oompaoison between pleasure and Tirtae. Ac-^^ 
cordii^y, wlien Venns, that is to say pleasure, was preferred, 
everything "was thrown into oonfiision. And that excellent 
indter Xenophon seems to me to liaTe invented his £abie 
about Hercules and Yirtoe on the same principle. For ao- 
•cordingto^Eihp^ddelfeB-^ » 

Kan wai no god to ihemi nor gallant War, 
Nor Jupiter the king, nor Saturn old, ' 

Nor Keptune ; Venus "v^s their only qne«a# ^ 
Her they propitiate and duly worsliip . i, 
"NS iLli pious images, ^'ith beauteous figures 
Skilfull V carved ; with fragrant incenses, 
And holy ofieringa of nnmizM myrrh, 
And'twtetly smelling frankincense; end 
A pure libation of frosh golden hon^ 
They poor'd along the floor. 
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And Menander, in his Haip-player, qpeaking of some one 

v^ko was very fond of music, says- 
He wag to mu&ic much devoted, and 
{Bought ev«r plewnQg mmIs I» gnlify 
His deUttte teto. 

3» And jet aoooae pec^ aay that th» deaiie of pleaiim ia 
ik Bfttoial d€ve^ as may 1>6 provad by all animalw becoming 
enalaTed by it; as if covaraioe^ and ter, and all sorts m 
ether paanons vere not also oommon to all animali^ and yet 
these axe rcrjected by sH who use their lesson. Aeooidingl j, 
to be rery eager in the pursuit of pleasure is to go hunting 
tor pain. which acoount Homeiv widiing to remsent 
pleasoxe in an odioos li|^t^ says that the greatest of the gods 
xeceiTe no advantage from their poweri but are even mndi 
iqjnzed by it, if thej will allow thesasehes to be hmried 
away bj the punnit of pleasure. For all the aaadety which 
Jupiter, when awake^ lavished on iSnm Trqjans^ was lost in 
open day, when he abandoned himself to pleasure. And 
Mars, who was a most valiant deity, was put in chains by 
Vulcan, who was very powerless, and incurred great disgraoe 
smd punishment, when he had given himself up to irrational 
love , and therefore lie says to the Gods, when they came 
tQ see biiii in fetters- 
Behold, on wrong 

Swift vengeance waits, and art subdues the Btrong. 

DweUs there a god on all th' Olympian braw 

Mm »wiA Uun JIbv4» sad more than Ysleaa dew? 

Yet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms 

Must pay the penalty for lawless charms.' 

But no one ever calls the life of Aristides a life of pleajsure 
(7731k), but that is an epithet they apply to SnindyrideB the 
Sybarite, and to Sard^iapalus, thou^ as &r as fflc a y weat^ 
f» Theophr^us aa^ in his book JPleasure, it was a &r 
more jiplendid one ; but Aristides never devoted himself ta 
luxuiy Its those other n^n did. Nor would any one call the 
Hfe of Agesilaua the king of the LacedsemonianB 7/3v9 ; but 
|bis ijiame they would apply rathei; to Ihe life of Anani^ 
^ nian who^ as .far as leal glor}- ir conc^medy ia totally nm- 
known, ^ar would one call liie^life itf the faeraw who £»igh^ 

' Tlua ifi a blunder of AUiennus. Mars does not saj ikia, bat it i& 
>e:eliiim laliliai Hiafls hf the yds to aa<h s>lhsR 

So2 
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qgunsfe Troj i^v%; but ihey would speak in that way much 
more of the men of the preaent time ; iuid naturally enou^ 
For the lives of those men were destitute of any luznzious 
preparation, and, as I might i almost say, bad no seaRoning to 
them, inasmuch as at that time there was no oommercial in- 
terooorse between nation^ nor were the arts of refinement 
carried to any degree of aeeuracy ; but the life of men of the 
present day is planned with entire reference to laalnefiHi and 
enjoyment, and to all sorts of pastimes. 

4. But Plato, in his Philebus, says — " Pleasure is the most 
insolent of all things ; and, as it is reported, in amatory en- 
joyments, which are said to be the must powcrfal of all; even 
])er]ury has been pardoned by the God«^ as if pleasin'c was 
like a child, incapable of di.stinguishing between right and 
Avrong." And in the eighth book of his Polity, the name Plato 
has previously dilated upon the doctrine so much pre&ied by 
the Epicureans, that, of the desires, some are natural but not 
necessary, and others neither natural nor necessary, writing 
thus — "Is not the desire to eat enough for health and 
strength of body, and for bread and meat to that extent, a 
necessary desire ? — I think it is. — At all events, the desire 
for food for these two pnrposes is necessary, inasmuch as 
it is salutary, and inasmuch as it is able to remove hunger? 
— No doubt. — And the desire for meat, too, is a necessary 
desire, if it at all contributes to a good habit of body? — 
Most undoubtedly. — What, then, are we to say? Is no 
desire which goes beyond the appetite for this kind of food, 
and for other food similar to it, and which, if it is checked 
in young people, can be entirely stifled, and which is inju- 
rious also to the body, and injurious also to the mind, both 
as &r as its intellectual powers are concerned, and also as to 
its temperance, entitled to he called a neoesBaiy one i — Most 
certainly not.*' • 

5. But Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure^ 
apeaks as fi>Uows — l^ianta and kings, haying all kinds of 
good things in their power, and having Imd experienoe of all 
thmg% plftfie pleasure in the first xank, on tlie ground that 
jifsmrQ makes the nature of man more magnanimous 
^ooordingly^^all those who have honoured pleaaore above 
everything and who haye deliberotdy chosen to live a life of 
Inzoxy^ have been magnanimous and magnificent people^ afl| 
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for instance^ the Hedes and the Peraiaii& For they, of all 
men, are those who hold pleaaiure aad luxuxy in the hl^^ieat 
honour ; and they, at the same time» are the moat ^raJiant and 
magnanimoTiB of all the barbarians. For to indnke ia 
nleasare and Inxuxy is the oondnet of freebom nan and of a 
iibeial disposition. For ptteasnre relazea the aool and in« 
idgoiates it. But labour belonga to dam and to mean men ; 
on which account thej are oontraoted in their natural dis- 
positions. And the city of the Athenians, while it indulged 
in luxury, was a very gi*eat city, and bred very magnaninK us 
men. For they wore purple garments, and were clad in 
embroidered tunics ; and tliej bound up their hair in knots, 
and wore golden grasshoppers over their foreheads and in 
their hair : and their slaves followed them, bearing folding 
chairs for them, in order that, if they wished to sit down, 
they might not be without some proper seat, and forced to 
put up with any chance seat. And these men were such 
heroes, that they conquered in the battle of Marathon, aiid 
they alone worsted the power of combined Asia. And all 
those who are the wisest of men, and who have tlie greatest 
reputation for wisdom, think pleasure the greatest good. 
3imonides certainly does when he saya— > 

For what kind of human life . - 

€^ be worth desinn g", 
If pleasure be denied to it I 
Wimt kingly power even ] 
Wi&Mit plessbra e*ea the gods 
Hm nothingr 0 ^ enrkd for. 

And Pindar, giving adviuo to Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse, 
says—* 

Never obscure fair pleasure in your life ; 
A life of pleasure i& the best for man. 

And Homer, too^ speaks of pleasore and indulgenoe in tho 
feUowing terma---» 

How sweet ibe prodncte of a peaeefbl reign»--- 
The hea?en-taught poet and enchanting 8tnu% 

The well-fiird palace, the perpetual feasts . 

A loud rejoicing:, and a people ble?t ! 

How goodly seems it ever to empioy 

3fan*B social days in union and in joy; 

TIm pknteou board high heap'dwitk eates diT|]ie» 

And o'er the fiMuidng bowl tbe hmgUng whie» 
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AdA again, ha oalkihe gods ^liying at cMe*"* And ^sl caBe* 
certalnlj mmoB ^wHhont kboar;^ as if he metat to i^nom br 
ibk mpnaaxm, tlitti Ibe pesicst of iQ «n]s is kboor and 
trottUe in lilBk ... 
. 6. On which mcmiii Megadioks Unds toll with thois 
poets who earns ate Honsr and Henod^ and hsTs wiiltos 
nJboot Heroulefl^ xslaitnig ham be led amias and took dties,-— 
who paaaed the greater part of his lila among mm in the 
most ezcessiye j^eosure, and married a greater number of 
women than any other man ; and who had unacknowledged 
children, by a greater number of virgins, than any other 
man. For any one might say to those who do not admit all 
this — '*Wiiciice, my good friends, is it that you attribute to 
him all this cxcesiaive love of eating; or whence is it that the 
custom lias originated among men of leaving nothing in the 
cnp when wo pour a libation to Hercules, if he had no regard 
for pleasure ? why are the hot springs which rise out of 
the ground universally said to be sacred to Hercules ; or why 
are people in the habit of calling soft couches tbo beds of 
Hercules, if he despised all those who live luxuriously? 
Accordingly, says he, the later poets represent him as going 
about in the guise of a robber liy himself, liaving a club, and 
a lion's hide, and his Ijow. And they say that Steaicliorus of 
Himera was the original inventor of this fable. But Xanthu3 
the lyric poet, who was more ancient than Stesichorus, as 
Stesichorus himself tells us, does not, according to tlie state- 
ment of Megaclides, clothe him in this dress, but in that which 
Homer gives him. But iStesichonis pc i-vei-ted a great many 
of the accounts given by Xanthus, as he does also in the 
case of what is called the Orcstca. "But Antisthene^i, when 
he said that pleasure was a good, added — such aa brought 
no repentance in its train." 

7. But Ulysses, in Homer, appears to have been the 
original guide to Epicurus, in the matter of that pleasure 
which he im always in his mouthy £ar UljBaaa says to 
Aldnoos — 

Thon whom first in sway. 

As first, ill virtue, these thy realms obc^^ 
How goodly seema it ever to employ 
Man's socitd days in union and in joy f 
Thepteftooiis board high heap'dwith cates difiai^ ' 
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Thft veMlM pdbce, the perpetual feMt, 
Are of all >ji mmt UaUng tjid tJie beak 

Bat MagBcHdai njB tiiii UlyMn » hen adaptiog hiaoi^ to 

tiie ^aom, fcr the sake of mffeaaaag to be of the same die- 

potitim aft the Pha-jacutna; aiid tliat with that view he 

cttfameM llicnr iDzarioiiB 

Almnmii, qieakuig of lua wfaob aetioa — 

To &ttm, te dmoc^ teibifft Mr aok MigH 
The ftnl Off bath d^f, and kve Igr ais^; 

te ha ibaa^ that ifaaft iraidd be ibe oaly^ ns^ by vUdh be 
eofaldaeffoid fiiflmgpiailkB hopes he ehediM. Aodaanalir 

Remember tkoa, my son, to alwajs dwell 

laeveqrcHqrehfltiAiwgainind 

Like to the akiaof a lodk'hMiatlag iib;, 

And nlway? with the present company 

Agree, but ^vhon away yon can change your mind, * 

And Sophocles speaks in a like spirit^ in the Iphigwnia— 

A;^ the wise polypus doth quickly change 
His hue according to the rocks he's near, 
So change your miud and ^our appare&i feelings. 

And Theognis says — 

Imilate the waiy wnw»fag of the polypus* 

.And some my that Homer was of this miodi when be often 
prafivs the TotuptnouB life to the yirtaoua one^ saying — 

And now Olympus* lidiilng gates imlbld; 

The Gods v.ith Jove nsF^nmc their thrones of golds 

Immortal Uebe, Iresh Vr ith bloom divine, 

The golden goblet crowns with pucple wine ; 

WhilQ the fuU bowl flows round the Powers employ 

Tbnr caceAiI ejea ea loai^ateDded Tn^. 

And the same poet represents Menelans as saying-— 

liior ihta iihouid liught liut deatii have torn apart 
IVoas me io loving and so glad a heait. 

And ill another place — 

We sat secore, while fast around did roll 
The dance, and jest> and eyer-flowing bowL 

And in the same spirit Ulysses, at the court of Alcinou% 
represents luxury and wantonness as the main end of life. 

8. But of all nations the Persians were the first to become 
notorious for their luxury ; and the Persian kincrs even spent 
th^ wintecs at Siisa and ih^ summers at Ecbat^Lua. And 
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Arifltodes and Chares saj that Sdsa deriTea its name from the 
seasonable and beantifiu chaiaeter of the place : fat that 
what the Gieeks call the lily^ is called in the Persian language 
<nwrw* But they pass their autumns in Persepolis ; ami the 
rest of the year they spend in Babylon, And in like manner 
the kings of the PterthianB Bpmi their epring ia Bhagse, and 
their winter in Babylon^ and the rest of the year at Heoatom- 
pylus. And even the yery thing which the Persian monarchs 
used to wear on their headi^ showed plainly enough their 
extreme devotion to luxury. For it was maa% according to 
the acooont of Dinon^ of mynli and of something called 
labyzus. And the labyzus is a sweet-smelling plant, and 
more valuable than myrrh. And whenever, says Dinon, the 
king dismounts from his chariot, he does not jump down, 
however small the hei<2^ht from the chariot to the ground may 
bo, nor is he helped dovrn, leaning on any one's hand, but 
a golden chair is rdways put by him, and he gets on that to 
descend; on which account the king's chairbearer always 
follows him. And three hundred women are his guard, as 
Heraclides of Cumee relates, in the first book of his history 
of Persia. And they sleep all day, that they may w^atch all 
night; and they pass the v. hole night in sins^ing and playino:, 
' with lights burning. And very often the king takes pleasiue 
with them in the hall of the Melophori. The Melophori 
are one of his troops of guards, all Persians by birth, 
having golden apples (/xi^Xa) on the points of their spears, 
a thousand in number, all picked men out of the main 
body of ten thousand Persians who are called the Immortals. 
And the king used to go on foot through this hall, very fine 
Sardian carpets being spread in his road, on which no one 
but the king ever trod. And when he came to the last hall, 
then he mounted a ehariot, but sometimes he mounted a 
horse; but on foot he was never seen outside of his palace. 
And if he went out to hunt, his concubines also went with 
him. And the throne on which he used to sit, when he was 
transacting business, was made of gold; and it was sur- 
rounded by four small pillars made of gold, inlaid with precious 
Stones, and on them there was spread a piuple cloth richly 
embroidered. 

9. But Olearehus the Soleusiau, in the fourth book of his 
liiYeB^ baTing prsYiouslj spoken about the luxuiy of the 
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Medes, and having said that on this account they made 
eunuchs of many citizens of the neighbouring tribes, adds, 
"that the institution of the Meiophori was adopted by the 
Persians from the Medes, being not only a revenge for what 
thej had suffered themselves, but also a memorial of the 
luxury of the bodyguards, to indicate to what a pitch of 
e&sadxmsy they had come. For, as it seems, the imaeaaoiiable 
and sapeifiuoua Itizury of their daily lift oould make even the 
men who are armed with fl|»ears, mere mountebanks." And 
a little further oa he says — And aooocdiiigLy, while he gave 
to aU those who could invent him any new kind of food» 
a prizo for their invention, he did not^ while loading them 
with honours, allow the food which they had invented to be 
set before them, but, enjoyed it all by himself, and thought 
this w as the greatest wimiom* For this, I imagine, is what is 
called the brains of Jupiter and of a king at the same time.^ 

But Chaxea of Mitylene, in the fifth book of hie History 
of Akzander, eays-^ The Peman kings had oonie to soeh a 
pitch of hizury, that at tbe head of the royal oonoh there 
waa a supper-room laid irith five ooaohefl^ in which there 
vera always kept five thousand talents of gold; and this mm 
called the king's pillow; And at his leet was another supper* 
room, prepared ivith three couches^ in which there were 
constantly kept three thousand talents of .sQver; and this 
was called the king's footstooL And in bla bedHshamber 
there was also a golden vine, inlaid with predoiis 8tone% 
above the* king's bedL^ And tins vine^ Amyntas says in bis 
Poets, had bunches of grapes, composed of most valuabid 
precious stones; and not fiur from it there was placed a golden 
bowl, the wofk of Theodmrus of Samos. And Agathocles, in 
the third book of his History of Gyzicus, 8a3rs, that there is also 
among the Persians a water called the golden water, and that 
it rises in seventy springs ; and that no one ever drinks of it 
but the king alone, and the eldest of his sons. And if any 
one else drinks of it, the punishment is death. 

10, But Xenophon, in the eighth book of his Cyroptedia, 
says — " They still used at that time to practise the discipline- 
of the Persians, but the dress and effeminacy of the Medea. 
But now they ditiregard the sight of the ancient Persian 
bravery becoming extinct, and they are solicitous only to 
pr^rve the effeminacy of the Medes*. And I think it a 
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good o|^KivtUniifyto giwan acooont of tbeir haurioiis babitai 
For, in tbo fini p^MsOy H is not enon^ to them to haye thenr 
beds BofUy spread, but thej put even the feet of their couches 
upon caipetsin order that the floor may not present resistance 
to them, but that tho carpets may yield to their preBSure. And 
ixs for the things which arc di-essod f(>r their table, uothincr is 
omitted which has been discovered before, and they are also 
contiiuially inventing something new; and the /same is the 
A\ ay with all other delicacies. For they retain men whose sole 
busine&s it is to invent things of this kind. And in winteF 
it is not enough for them to have their head, and their body^ 
and their feet covered, but on even the tips of their fingers they 
wear shaggy gloves and finger-stalls; and in summer they :ire 
not satisfied with the shade of the trees and of the rocks, but 
jthey also have men placed in them to contrive additional means 
of producing shade." And in the passage which follows this 
one, he proceeds to say — But now they havo more clothes 
laid upon their horses than tliey have even on their beds. For 
they do not pay bo much attention to their horsemanship as 
to sitting softly. Moreover, they havo porters, and breads 
makers, and confectioners, and cnpdjearcrs, and men to sei*ve 
up their meals and to take tliem away, and men to lull them 
to sleep and men to wake them, and dressers to anoint tlieni 
gnd to rub them, and to get them np well in every respect.'* 
11. The Lydians, too, went to such a pitch of Uixury, that 
they were the first to castrate women, as Xanthus the Lydian 
tells ns^ or whoever else it was who wrote the History which 
is attributed to him, whom Artemon of Cassandra, in his 
treatise on. tha Ckittsetioii of BookB^ sMes to havo boea 
Sioag^Biiia was sumamed Lenther-armfld; hat Artemon 
ytm not aware thai BpJMns the historian mentions him as 
beipg an older man than 'the other, and aa hKving been the 
man w1m> 8iq>plied Herodotus with some of his materials* 
Xanthus, then, in the second book of his Affidfa of Lydia, 
flays that Adramjttos, the king of the Lydians, was the fint 
apsan who ever eastrated wcaaaen, nid nsed female eunuchs 
instead of nude emmchs. But Cleaiebn^ in the fourth book 
of his Lives,, says — ''The Lydiani^ out of Inxioy, made 
parks ; aiMi himng planted tiism ^e gardb^ 
iiiadTv thinlring it a lefinsment in honuy if the smi never 
tQTOUd them ivith iti ngni at aH; and at last thej earned 
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their insolenite %a Boch a hetglit, thst tibej mi to colfoet 
oilier men s wives and maideng into a place that, from this 
coud\ict, got the name of Hagneon, and there ravished them. 

And at last, bavinc^ become ntterly effeminate, they lived wholly 
like women instead of like men; on v.bich account their iig^ 
produced cycii a female tyrant, in the person of one of tbosc 
•who had been ravished in tins way, by immo Omphale. And 
sha was the first to inflict on the Lydians the poniiihment 
that they deserved. For to be governed and insulted by a 
woman is a suihcient proof of the severity with which they 
were treated. Accordingly she, bcmg a very intemperate 
woman herself, and meaning to revenge the insults to which 
she herself had been subjected, gave the maiden daughters 
of the masters to their slaves, in the very same place in which 
she herself had been ravished. And then having forcibly 
collected them all ia thia piac^ she shut up the mistresses 
with their slaves. 

On which account the Lydians, wisliing to soffen the bit- 
terness of the transaction, call the placo the Woraan*s Contest 
— the Sweet ;Embrace. And not only were the wives of the 
Lydians exposed to all comers, but those also of tlic Epi- 
zephyrian Locrians, and also those of the Cj'^rians — and, in 
fact, those of sdi the nations who devote their daughters to 
the Hves of prostitutes ; and it appeaiB to be, in truBi, a sort 
of reminding o( and leY&agd lor, some andent inauit. So 
agamst her a* Lydian man of noble birth vm up, one 
who had been previously offended at the gOTersment of 
Midas; while Midas lay in effemmaajr, and luxiuy, and a 
pxiple robe, working in the company of the women at the 
loom. But as Om]^iale dew all the strangers whom she 
admitted to her embraoea^ he chastised both — the one, being 
a Btupid and illiterate man, he dragged out by his eais; a 
man who, for want o£ aenge;, had the soniama of the most 
stupid of all animals : but thQ woman ..«««• 

12. And the Lydieiia were also the first people to intro- 
duce the use of the sauce called caraca; oanoeming the pre- 
paxation of which all iheee who have wiitten eootoy book^ 
have spoken a good deal — namdj, COancoa the I^Ksmii, and 
Miths^uSi and DiK^t^aiiMi^ and the two Hanudidee (who were 
by birth SyiacuflanB), and jkgiBy and Ep^^net^g, and Dionysius, 
muk fdaa H^esippus, and EnMstratas^ and Eatibjdenuis,. and 
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Oriton; and beaideB these, Stephanus, and Archytas, and 
AcestiuSy and Acesias, and Diodes, and Philistion; for I 
Jbiow that all these men have written cookery books. And 
the Lydians, too, xised to apeak of a dish which they called 

taiidaulus ; and there was not one kind of candaulus only, 
but three, so wholly devoted were they to luxury. And 
Hegesippus the Tarentine'siLys, that tlic candaulus is made of 
boiled meat, and grated bread, and Phrygian cheese, and 
aniseed, and thick broth : and it is mentioned by Alexis, in 
his Woman Working all Night, or The Spinners j and it is a 
cook who is. represented as sperduug: — 

A* And, bcsMei, tbi^^, w© now will serve you up 
A dish YfhonQ name's candaulus. 

B. Fto ne'or tasted 

Candaulus, nor have I e*er heard of it. 
A* 'Tis a most grand invention, and 'tis mine; 
And if I put a dish of it before you, 
Such will be your delight that you'll doTOur 
Your very fingers ere you lose a bit of it. 
We here irill get some balls of snow-white wooL 

Ton Trill pprve up an cg-g" ^vell shred, and twice 
Boil'd till it's hard ; a sausage, too, of honey; 
Some pickle from the iryiug-pan, some slioea 
Of new-made Qynthian eheese; and then 
. ^ A bmieh of grspes, steeped in a cup of wine : 
But this part of the dish is always laugh'd al^ 
And yet it the mainstay of the meal. 
^« Laugh on, my friend ; but now be off, I hegp 
With all your talk about candauU, and 
Tour Bsnsages, and dishes, and snch luznriea. 

Philemon ako mentions the candaulus in his Passer-by, where 

he bays— 

For I haye all these witnesses in the city. 
That I'm the only one can dress a sausage, 
A eandanins, eggs, a thrinm, all in no time r 
' Was there any «rfor or mistake in this 1 

And NieostratiiSy in his Cook^ says— 

A man who eonid not eren dress blaek hrofh^ 
Bat only thiia and eandanli* 

And Mefnander, in his Trophonius, says— 

Here comes a very rich Ionian,' 

And SO I make a good thick soap, and eke 

A iteh eandaalofl^ amatoiy food. 

And the Lydians, vhen going out to war, an*ay themaelm to 
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the tune of flutes and pipes, as Herodotus says ; and the 
Lacedeemonians also attack their enemies keeping time to 
their flutes^ as the Cretans keep time to the lyre. 

13. But Heraclides of Cumpe, who wrote the History of 
Persia, having said in his book untitled The Prepanition, that 
in the country which produces frankincense the kino^ is iude- 
pendenty and responsible to no one, proceeds as fuiiow s : — 

And he exceeds every one in luxury and indolence ; for ho 
stayii for ever in his palace, passing his whole life in luxury 
and extravagance ; and he docs no single thing, nor does he 
see many people. But he u})poiut8 the judges, and if any 
one thinks that they have decided unjustly, there is a window 
in the highest part of the palace, and it is fastened with a 
chain : accordingly, lie who thinks that an unjust decision 
has been given against liim, takes hold of the cluun, and 
drags the Vrdndow ; and wiien the king hears it, he summons 
the man, and hears the cause himself. And if the judges 
appear to have decided imjustly, they are put to death ; but 
if they appear to have decided justly, then the man who has 
moved the window ia pat to death." And it is said that the 
sum eipended every day on the king; and on his wives and 
friends, amountB to fifteen Babylonian talents. 

14. And among the Tyrrhenians, who carry their lozuiy 
to an extraordinary pitch, Timsm^ in his first book, relatea 
that the female servants wait on the men In a state of nudity.. 
And Theopompus, in the fortj-third book of his Histoiy, 
states;, that it is a law among the Tyrrhenians that idl 
their women should be in (K)mmon: and that the women pay 
the greatest attention to their petsone^ and often practise 
gymnastio ezeroiseB^ naked, among the men, and sometimea 
wilih one another; to that it is not aooounted shamefbi ftr 
them to be seen naiked. And that they sup not with their 
own hnsbanda^ but with any one who happens to be present; 
and th^ pledge whoever they please in their eups : and that 
they are wonderM women to drink, and veiy handsome* 
And that the T^ynfaenians faring up all tiie children that are 
born, no one knowing to what fttfaereadichOd belongs: and 
tiie ehildren, too, live in tiie same manner as those who hare 
brought than up, having fiaasts veiy frequentiy, and being 
intuaate witii an the women. Nor is it reokoned among the 
^I^henians at all disgraceful either to do or suffer anything 
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lRi3» 9p^at,<»tohB90B^tAaU HfM gdDgon; for it is 
q«t» tke cvlom of tfnir Moitiy: widllMiy weflofivfirom 
thinking it di^gmeM, tiiat tiief eim sa when the siiuAesr 
«f tho hMftt 18 iBdnlging hit appetites, and any one iudsB 
iv hiaa, il«t her » dohag ao Md wo, vdea^ tibe eoneet 
puwiiie wmd» ftr faii ^aevptttioiL But lAm fftey kre to- 
getiier hi |Myedi8 of oo mp — none hit leiMtms, they tuit in the 
Ibllowing mtasflr. Fkvt of 931, yHbam. tibiey have stopped 
drinking, and m about ta go to deep^ nhite tiie lights are 
atill handn^ the aernmti introdnoe aometiiDes courtesans, 
and aomitimeB he a utift i l bojs, and aometimeB women; and 
when ihey have enjoyed tiiem, they proceed to acts of still 
grofiSOT licentiousness : and they indulge their appetites, luid 
make parties on purpose, sometimes keepinp; cno another in 
sight, but more frequently making tenths aiound the beds, 
wiiicli are made of plaited laths, with cloths thrown over 
them. And the objects of their love arc iisually women; still 
they are not iTi^ ariiibly as particular as they might be i and 
they are very beautiful, as is natural for people to be who 
live delicately, and who take great care of their persons.** 

And all the barbarians who live towards the west, smooth 
their bodies by rubbing tliem with pitch, and by shaving 
them; and among the Tyrrlienians there are many shops in 
which this trade is practised, and many artists whose sole 
employment it is, just as there are barbers among us. And 
when the Tyrrhenians go to these men, they give themselves 
wholly up to them, not being ashamed of having spectators, 
or of those who may be passing by. And many of the Greeks, 
and of those who inhabit Italy, adopt this practice, having 
learnt it from the Samnites and Messapiana But the Tyr- 
rhenians (as Alcimus relates) are so far jtrone in luxury, that 
they even make bread, and box^ and flpg P^oj?^ to the fiouxul' 
of the flute. • , 

15. The tables of the Sicilians also are Tory notorious for 
their luxury. "And they Fny that even the sea in their- 
region is sweet, delighting in the food which is procured 
from it, ' as Clcarehus says, in the fifth book of his Lives. 
And why need we mention the Sybarites, among wh<mk 
bathing men and pourers of water were fin^ introduced in 
fetters, in order to prevent their going too &tst, and to pre- 
l«Bi.a^wtbeiraoal<Uiigt]iahaiheiBiat^^ Aad^' 
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Sybarites were the first people to forbid those who practise 
noisy arts from dwelling in their city ; such as braziers, and 
smiths, and carpcntcjs, and men of similar trades ; providing 
that their clumbers should always be undistui'bed. And it 
used to be unlawful to rear a cock in their city. 
■ And Timajus relates conceming them, that a citizen of 
Sybaris once going into the country, seeing the husbandmen* 
digging, said that he himself felt as it he had broken his bones 
by the sight ; and some one who heard him replied, ** I, when ^ 
T heard you say this, felt as if I had a pain in my side.** And 
once, at Crotona, bome Sybarites were standing by some one of 
the athletes who was digging up dust for the palsestra, and 
said they marvelled that men who had such a city had no 
slaves to dig the palaestra for them. But another Sybfirite, 
coming to Lacedoemon, and invited to the p!uditium, 

sitting down on a wooden seat and eating with tliem, mid 
that originally he had been surprised at hearing of the valour 
of the Laced;x'monians : but that now that he had seen it, lie 
tVioirj:bt that they in no respect surpassed (jtber men : for ihvA 
the greatest coward on earth would ratiier die a thousand 
times than live and endure sueh a life as theu-s. 

16. And it is a cii^^tom among them that even tlieir chil- 
dren, up to the age when they are ranked among the ephebi, 
should wear purple robes, and curls braided with gold.- 
And it is a custom with them also to breed up in their 
houses little mannikins and*dw«r& (as Timon says), who m 
called by some pec^e orikTrta^es; and also little Maltese doga^' 
whidi follow them even to the gymnasia. And it was these 
tnen, and mea like them, to whom MaaiaiBBa, kmg of Mauri- 
tania, made asurwidr (as Ptolemy tielaAes, in the eighth book oC 
bis Oommentaanea), wtoi they were seeking to bay eoeatf 
monkeyB : **'Whjf~^o not your ynvea, my good friends, pro- 
duce any of&pring?'* For MaonieBa was yeiy fond <^£ ohi^ 
dxmiy end kept about him and broQ^t up the dtdldven of his 
Bons, and of Ilia den^ters equally, kdA he had » great mmy 
ut iham : and he brought them all up till they lirere three 
y ea ra old, and after that he sent them to Hieir parents, having' 
tkB yoanger ones to take their places. And fiubulw tto 
coniio 'Writer lun and 42ie aaine llin^ 

* * For is It ttdiW I pray you, better Ikr • • • • 

Por oneman^inioenwellaffiiidmidiaetiiy' * 
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rear a xo^n, tb&n a loud gaping goose, > 
Or flpanon^ or ape— most n^KhieToiu of beails t 

And Athenodorus, in his treatise on Serious Studies and 
Amusemeuts, says that " Archytas . of Tarentum^ who was 
both a statesman and a philosopher, having many slaves, was 
always delighted at his entertainments when any of them 
came to hm banquets. But the Sybarites delighted only in 
Maltese puppy dogs, and in men which were no men.** 

17. The Sybarites used to wear also garments made of 
"Milesian wool, &om which there arose a great friendship be- 
tween the two cities, as Timicus relates. For of thainiiabitants 
of Italy, tiie Milesians gave the preference to the T^Ti'henians, 
and of foreigners to the lonians, because they were devoted to 
luxury. But the cavalry of the Sybarites, being in nimiber 
more than five thousand, used to go in procession with 
safiron-coloured robes ores their breastplates; -and in the 
summer their younger men used to go away to the caves of the 
Lusiades Nymphs, and live there in all kinds of luxury. And 
vbeneTer the rich men of that country left the city for the 
oountry, although they aLwajs travelled in chariots, stiU they 
used to consume three days in a day's joiuney. And some of 
the roads which led to their villas in the country were covered 
urith awnings all over; and a great many of them had 
cellars near the sea^ into which tiieir wine was brought by 
canals from the country^ and some of it was then sold out of 
the district, but some was bron^t into the city in boat8» 
Th^ also celebrate in publio numbers of teste ; and they 
honour those who display great magnifioenoe on sueh 
with golden crowns, and they proclaim their names at the 
publio sacrifices and games; announcing not only their 
gencml goodwill towaids the 4iajtj, but also the great magni* 
ficenoe which they had dii^layed in the fcasts. iiid on these 
occasions th^cTen crown thoae cooks who have served up the 
most exquisite didies. And among the Sybarites there were 
Ibnnd bi2ths in whichi whOe they lay down, they were steamed 
with wann vapours. And they were the first people who in* 
trodnoed the custom of bringing chamber*-pot8 into entertain* 
menta But laughing at tibose who left thdr countries to 
travel in foreign lands, they themselves used to boast that 
they had grown old without ever haying crossed the bridges 
which led over their froiitier rivers. 
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18. Bat it fleems to me, that besides the fact of the riches 

of the Sybarites, the very natural character of their country, — 
since there are no harbours on their coasts, aud since, in con- 
sequence, nearly all the produce of the land is consumed by 
the citizens themselves, — nrid to some extent also an oracle of 
the God, has excited them all to luxury, and has caused them 
to live in practices of in ost immoderate dissoluteness. But 
their city lies in a hollow, aud in summer is liable to excess 
of cold both morning and evening, but in the middle of the 
day the heat is intolerable, so that the greater part of them 
believe that the rivers contribute a great deal to the health of 
the inhabitants ; on "which account it has been said, that 
"a man who. living at Sybaris, wishes not to die before his 
time, ought never to see the sun either rise or set." And once 
they sent to the oracle to consult the God (and one of the 
ambassadors was nanied Amyris), and to ask how Ivng tlieir 
prosperity should last ; and the priestess of Delphi answered 
them — 

Ton shall T)o happy, Sybarite, — very happy, 
And all your lime ia entertaiQinents pas», 
While yoa contimid to th* Immortal gods 
The vorahip dae : but when you come, at lengtli, 
* To honour mortal man beyond the gods. 

Then foreign war and intestine sedition 
Shall come upon you, and shall crush your city. 

When they had heard this they thought the God had said to 
them that they should never have their luxiuy terminated; 
lor that there was no chance of their ever honouring a man 
more than God. But in agreement with the oracle they ex- 
perienced a change of fortune, when one of them flogging one 
Df his slaves, continued to beat him after he had sought 
an asylum in a temple; but when at last he fled to the tomb 
of his &ther^ he let him go, out of shame. But their whole 
revenues were dissipated by the way in which they rivalled 
one another iiji luxury; And the dty also rivalled all other 
intiee in luxuxy. And not long after this circumstance, when 
many omens of impending destruction, which it is not nece»- 
fsaiy to allude to further at present^ had ^i ven them notice, 
thev- were destroyed. 

19. But they had carried their luxury to such a pitch that 
they had taiight even their horses to dance at their feasts io 
the music of the flute. Accordingly the people of Crotona, 
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knowing this, and being at warwith them, as Aristotle relates 
in his History of the Constitution of Sybaris, played before 
their horse.? the air to ^vliich they were accustomed to dance; 
for the people of Ciotona also had fluteplayei-s in mili- 
taiy uniform. And as soon as the horses heard them play- 
ing on the flute, they not only began to dance, but ran over 
to the army of the Cyotaniftnflj oarrying th^^ xidm with 
them. 

And Charon of Lampsaons tells a similar fltoiy about the 
Cardiaos, in the second book of his Annals, writing as fol- 
lows : — The Bisaltie Invaded the territory of the Cardiaa^ 
and conquered them. But the general of the £iaaU» was 
Onaris ; and he, while he was a fc^y, had been sold as a da^e 
in OardOa ; and having lived as a slave to one of the Cardians^ 
be bad been taught the trade of a barber. And the Car- 
dians had an cmicle wanting them that the Biealtse would 
some day invade them; and they very often used io talk 
over this oracle while sitting in this barber's shop. And 
Onaris, escaping &om Oardia to his own oountry, prompted 
the Bisalteo to inyade the Oardians, and was bimsdf elected 
general of the Bisalttti. But all the Oardians had been in 
the habit of teaching their horses to danoe at their feasts to 
the music of the flute ; and tfaej, standing on their hind feet^ 
used to dance with their foro feet in time -to the airs which 
they hod been taught Onaris than, knowing these things, got 
a female fluteplayor from among the OanUanB. And 
female fluteplayer coming to the Bisaltee^ tan^ many of 
theur fluteplayers ; and when they had learnt snffieientfyi he 
took them in his amy against the Oardians. And wbui tiie 
battle took place, he ordered the flutepbyen to play the airs 
which they had learnt, and which <^e horses of the CardianB 
knew. And when the horses heard the flute, they stood up 
on their hind feet, and took to dancing. But the main 
strength of the Oardians was in their cavalry, and so they 
were conquered." 

And one of the Sybarites, once wishiug to sail over to 
Crotoiia, liircd a vessel to carry him by himself, on condition 
that no one was to splash him, and that no one eko was to be 
taken on board, and that he might take his horse with him. 
And when the captain of the ship had agreed to those tcnug, 
be put his horse on boards and ordered some stiaw to be 



spread under the horse. And afterwards he begged one of 
tiiofie "who had acoompaiiied him down to the vessel to go 
with him, saying, I have already stipulated with the capUiiu 
of the ship to keep along the shore." But he replied, I 
ghiould have had great diffioolty in complying with your 
wishes if jw had been going to walk aloqg the seashore, 
much lets can I do io whan yoa fyro gokig to fail along the 
land." 

20. But Phylarchip, in ihe tw^y-fiftb book of his Wabotj, 
(hftfing saidliiat there was « lawttt SgmMNiae^ that the womoi 
should not wear golden omam^ts, nor gfURmenta^broidared 
with flowers, nor vobaa with purple botdm, unless they pn(H 
ftaaed that th^ wm public prostitute; and that there was 
another law, that a man should not adocn his pmoDi nor 
wear any extraosduia&ly handsome robsB, diffiavent from the 
mt of tbe oitkonsi unless be msant to eonfeis that be waaan 
.adulteEer and a profligates and also« that a frpewoman was 
not to irolk abroad when the son had set, unlaws she was 
going to commit adult^; and ami by day they were not 
allovped to go out without tha tear?e the r^gulatoiB of tba 
women, and without one teiale eewant following them,)^ 
Phylarchus, I say, states^ that ^ihe Sybaritsf^ baiwg given 
loose to their luxniy,.made a lasr that women might be in- 
Tited to banquets, and Aat tinois who intended to in^te tfam 
to saoxed HestiTities must make preparation a year before, in 
order that they might have all that time to provide them- 
selves with garmmits and other ornaments in a suitable man- 
ner worthy of the occasion, and so might come to the banquet 
to which they were invited. And if any confectioner or cook 
invented any peculiar and excellent dish, no otlier LirLi<t was 
allowed to make this fur a year ; but lie alone who mvented 
it wLus entitled to all the profit to be derived from the manu- 
facture uf it lor that time ; in order that otkerd might be in- 
duced to labour at excelling in such pursuits. And in the 
same way, it was provided that those who sold eels were not 
fcO be liable to pay tribute, nor those who caught them either. 
And in the saiiiu way the law^ exempted from all burdens 
those wiio dyed the naariue purple and those who imported it.'* 
2i. They, then, having carried their luxury and insolence 
to a great height, at last, when thirty ambassadors came to 

them j^om tb^ peo^^ie gtf Crotona, slew thm siM, said timw 
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' their bodies down over the wall, and left them there to be 
eaten by beasts. And this was the beginning of great evils to 
them, aa the Deity was much offended at it. Accordingly, a 
few diays afterwards all their chief magistrates appeared to see 
the same vision on one night ; for they thought that th^ 
saw Juno coming into the midst of the market-place, and 
vomiting gall; and a spring of blood arose in. her temple. 
But even &en they did not desist from their arrogance, until 
they were all destroyed by the Crotonians. But Heraolides of 
Pontus, in his treatise on Justice, say8,^'<The Sybsrites having 
put down the tyranny of Telys, and having destroyed all those 
who had ezeroised'auihority, met them and slew them at the . 
altsrs of the gods. And at the sight of this slau^ter the 
statue of Juno turned itself away, and the floor sent up a 
fountain of blood, so that they were forced to cover all the 
place around with brasen tablets, wishing to stop the rising 
of the blood : on which account they were all driven from 
• their city and destroyed. And they had also been desirous 
to obscure the glory of the fiunous games at Oljmpia ; fi>r 
watching the time when they are celebrated, they attempted 
to draw over the athletes to their side by the extravagance of 
the prizes which they offered.** 

22. And the men of Crotona^ as Timseus says, after they 
had destroyed tho people of Sybaris, began to indulge in 
luxu] y ; 80 that their chief magistrate went about the city 
clad 111 a purple robe, and wearing a golden crown on his 
head, and wearing also white sandals, lint some say that 
this was not done out of luxury, but owing to Democedes 
the physician, who was by birth a native of Crotona; and 
who having lived with Polycratcs the tjrrant of Samos, and 
having been taken prisoner by the Persians after his death, 
was fakcn to the king of Persia, after Oroetes had put Poly- 
crates to death. And Democedes, having cured Atossa, the 
wife of Darius, and daughter of Cyrus, wlio liad a com})laint 
in her breast, asked of her this reward, to be sent back to 
Greece, on condition of returning again to Persia ; and 
having obtained liis request he came to Crotona. And as he 
wished to remain there, when soine Persian laid liM of him 
and said timt lie was a slave of the king of Persia, the Croto- 
nians took liin:i away, andhaviny; stripped the Per-sian of his 
fobe, dressed the liotor of their chief magistrate iu it* And 
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from that time formrd, the Iiotor> having on the Peniaa 
robe, went round with ^e chief magistmte to all the altars 
every seventh day; not for the sake of luxury or insolence, 
but doing it for the purpoee of insulting the Pemans. But 
alter this the men of Grotona, as Tim»us says, attempted to 
put an end to the AsBembly at Olympic by appointing a 
meeting for games, with enormously rich prizes, to be held at 
exactly the same time as the Olympian games; but some say 
that the Sybarites did this. 

23. But Clearchiis, in the fourth book of his Lives, says 
that the people of TiLreutuni, bciog a \ ery valiiuu. and power- 
ful people, earned liieir luxury to feuch a height, that they 
used to make their whole body smooth, and that they were 
the first people who set other nations an example of this 
smoothness. They also, siiys he, all wore very beautiful, 
fringes on their garments; such as those with which now the 
life of woman is reiiued. And afterwards, being led on by 
their luxury to insolence, they overinrew a city of th& 
lapyges, called Carbina, and collected all the boys and 
maidens, and women in the Hower of their age, out of it 
into the temples of the Carbiuians ; and building tents there, 
they exposed them naked by day for all who chose to come 
and look at them, so that whoever pleaded, leaping, as it were, 
on this unfortunate band, might satiate liis appetites with the 
beauty of those wdio were there assembled, in the sight of 
every one, and above all of the Gods, whom they were think- 
ing of but little. And this aroused the indignation of tho 
Deity, so that he struck all the Tarentincs who behaved sa 
impiously iu Carbina witli his thunderbolts. And even to 
this day at Tarentuni every one of the houses has the same 
number of pillars before its doors as that of the people whom 
it received back of those who were sent to lapygia. And, 
when the day comes which is the anniversary of their death, 
they do not bewail those who perished at those pillars, nor 
do they offer the libations which are customary in other 
eases, but they offer sacrifices to Jupiter the Thunderer. 

24. Now the race of the lapygians came originally from 
Orete^ being descended from those Cretans who came to 
seek for Glaucus, and settled in that part of Italy ; but afte]> 
mrdfi^ they, forgetting the orderly life of the Cretans, oame 
to sudi a pitch of luzuryj and from thenoe to such a d^girea<- 
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of insolence, that they were the first people who painted thcit 
faces, and who wore headhands and fiilse hair, and who clothed 
themselves in robes embroidered with flowers, and who con- 
sidered it disgraceful to cultivate the land, or tr> do any kind 
of labour. And most of them made their houses more 
beautiful than the temples of the gods; and bo they say, that 
the leaders of the lapygians, treating the Deity with insult, 
destroyed the images of the gods out of the temples, ordering 
them to give place to their superiors. On which account, 
beiog struck with fire and thunderbolts, they gave rif^e to this 
Beport; for indeed the thunderbolts with which they were 
stricken down were visible a long time afterwards. And to 
this very day all their desoendants live with shaven heads 
and in mourning apparel, in trant of all the luxuries nhkik 
]^reviously belonged to them. 

25. But the Spaniards, although they go about in robes 
1^ those of the tragedians, and richly emlmidered, and in 
tonics which reach down to the feet, are not at all hindered 
by their dress feom displi^ng then* Tigour in witr ; bni the 
people of ^MasBilia beoaine reey efifemimuto, wearing tbe Sams' 
l^fjblf ornamented kind of drees wMeh the Spaniards used to 
iiear; but they bebanre in a shameless manner, on aooount of 
the ^mina^ of tfa«r sonk, behaving like iTomen, out of' 
kuenry: from wbiek the proverb has gone abont,— -Hay yon 
mSl to Massilia. And the inhabitants of Siris, whicb plsfla 
was first inhabited by people who touched them on their 
Mtam from Troy, aM aftor them by tlie OdbphonianiL as 
TimsBuft and Aristotle tell ns, indulged in luxury no km toan 
the Sybarites; for it was a peculiar national eustom «f theiM 
to wear embroidflisd tnnics, whidci they girded up with el-' 

rdye girdles (furpai) ; and on this aeeonnt they were called 
the inhabitants of the adjacent countries furpox^rwvts, 
since Homer calls those who have no girdles dfiirpoxiTOJve^. 
And Archilochus the poet marvelled beyond anything at the 
country of the Siritans, and at their prosperity. Accordingly, 
speaking of Thasos as inferior to Siris, lie saya — • 

For there is not on earth a place so sweet, 

Or lovely, or desirable as that 

Whi«h standB upon the itream of gentle fiiris. 

But the place was called Siris, as Timseus asserts, and aS 
Buripides says too in his play called The Female Prisoner, Of 



Molanippc, from a woman named Siris, but according to 
Arciiiluchus, from a river of the same name. And the number 
of the ])0])ulation was very ereat in propoi-tion to the sizo of 
the place and extent of the country, owing to the hixurions 
and dehcious character of the climate all around. On wliich 
account nearly all that part of Italy vhiok was by 
the Greeks was called Mama Graicia. 

26. " But the Milesians, as long as they abstained from luxury, 
conqaered the Scythians/* as Ephonis says, " and founded all 
the cities on the Hellespont^ and settled all the country about 
the Euxine Sea with beautiful cities. And tiiey all betook 
thoniel'm to Milatus. But when they were enervated by 
pleasure and luxury, all the valiant character of the city die* 
appeared, aa AjMtotla tells ns; and indeed a proverb axoie 
from theoiy'^^ 

Onoi <B a tima lOMns were bray*." 

Heraclides of Pontus, in the eecond book of his treatise on 
Justice, says, — "The city of the IlGlesians fell into misfortunes, 
on account of the luxurious lives of the citizens, and on 

account of the political Auctions ; for the citizens, not lovin*^ 
equity, destroyed their enemies root and branch. For ail the 
rich men and the populace formed opposite factions (and they 
call the populace Gergithse). At first the people got the 
better, and drove out the rich men, an d, collecting the chil- 
dren of those who fled into some threBhing-floors, collected 
a lot of oxen, and so ti*ampled them to death, destroying 
them in a most impious manner. Therefore, when in their 
turn the rich men got the upper hand, they smeared over all 
those whom they got into their power with pitch, and so 
burnt them alive. And when they were being burnt, they 
say that many other prodigies were seen, and also that a 
sacred olive took fire of its own accord; on which account 
the Gofl drove them for ;i ]oiior time from his oracle; and 
when thvy disked the oracle on what account they were driven 
away^ he said — 

My heart is grieved for the r!ofcncclc?s Ocrgitlu^ 
So helplessly destroy'd ; and for tlie fate 
Of the poor pitch-clad bandH, and for the tree 
Which never more shall flotffith or hmx ftelL 

And Clearchns, in his fourth book, says tliat the. Milesians, 
imitating the luxury of the Colophouians, dii^eminated it 
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among their neighbours. And. then he says that they, wlien 
reproved for it, said one to another, " Keep at home your 
native Milesian wares, and pubhsh them noV* 

27. And concerning the Scjrthians, Clearchus, in what fol- 
lows these last wordis, proceeds to say — The nation of the 
Scythians was the first to use common laws ; but after that, 
they became in their turn the most miserable of all nations, 
on account of their insolence: for they indulged in luxury 
to a degree in whicli no otiier nation did, being prosperous iu 
t'vervthing, and having great resources of all sorts for such 
indulgences. And this is plain from the tmces which exist 
of it to this day in the apparel worn, and way of life prac- 
tised, by their chief men. For they, being very luxurious, and 
indeed being the first men who abandoned themselves wholly 
to luxury, proceeded to such a pitch of insolence that they 
used to cut off the noses of all the men wherever they came; 

, and their desoendants, after they emigmted to other coun- 
tries, even now derive their name from this treatment. But 
their wives used to tattoo the wives of the ThraciaiWi (of 
those Thradans^ that is, who lived on the northern and 
western frontiers of Scythia,) all over their bodies, drawing 
figures on them with the tongues of their buckles ; on which 
account, many years afterwards, the wives of the Thracians 
who had been treated in this manner effiu»d this disgrace in 
a peculiar manner of their own, tattooing also all the rest of 
their skin all over, in order that by this means the brand of 
disgrace and insolt which was imprinted on their bodies, being 
midtiplied in so Taiions a manner, might efiboe the reproach 
by being called an ornament. And they lorded it over ail 
otb^ nations in so tyrannical a manner^ that the offices of 
davexy, which are painf ol enough to all men, made it plain to 
all succeeding ages what was the real cfaaraoter of a S^thian 
command." 

Therefore, on account of the number of disasters which 
oppressed them, since every people had lost, through grief, all 
the comforts of life, and all their hair at the same time, 
foreign nations called all cutting of the hair which is done by 

way of insult^ iirovKuBlCo/"'^ 

28. And CallJas, or Diodes^ (whichever was the author of 
tlie Cyclopes), ridiculing the whole nation of tiie lonians In 
that play, says- 
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Wlutt bas become of Ivxnrious 

Ionia, with the sumptuoiiBiapper-tobka} 

Tell me, how does it farel 

And the people of Abydus (and Abydus is a colony of 
Miletus) are very luxurious in their way of life, and wholly 
enervated by pleasure: as Hennippus tells in bis SoU 
diers — 

A, T do rejoice wlicn I behold an amy 

Prom o'er the sea, — to see bow soft they are 

And delicate to view, with flowing hair, 

And well-Binooth'd muscles la their tender aniUL 

R, Have yon heard Abjdva has beooDM a man 1 

And Aristophanes, in liis Triphalcs. ridiculing (after tlie 
&8bion of the comedians) many of tlic lomans, sivys — 

Then all the other eminent foreigners 
Who were at hand, kept following steadily, 
And modi they press'd faiiD,'VeggiDg he would tako 
The boy with him to Chios, and there soil him : 
Another hoped he'd take him to Cla^omenA; 
A third was all for Ephesas ; a fourth 
Preferred Ahydua on the Hellespont : 
And all these places in his way did lie. 

But concerning the people of Abydus, Antipho, in reply to 
the attacks of Alcibiades, speaks as follows : — " After you had 
been considered by your guardians old enough to be your own 
liitLster, you, receiving your property from their hands, went 
away by sea to Abydus, — not for the purpose of transacting 
any private business of your own, nor on account of any 
commission of the state respecting any public rights of hos- 
pitality ; but, led only by your own lawless and intemperate 
disposition, to learn lascivious habits and actions from the ^ 
women at Abydus, in order that you mi<j;ht be able to put 
them in practic e during the remanider of your life." 

29. The Magnesians also, who lived on the banks of the 
Maeander, were undone because they indul^;L'(! in too much 
luxury, as Callinus relates in his Elegies; and Archiiochus 
confirms this : for the city of Magnesia was taken by the 
Ephesians. And concerning these same Ephesians, Demo- 
critus, who was himself an Ephesian, speaks in the first book 
of his treatise on the Temple of Diana at Ephesusj where, 
relating their excessive efitoiinacy, and the dyed gannents 
which they used to wear, be uses these expressions : — " And > 
SB for tbe violet and purj^e robes of tbe Ionian^ and tbeir 
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satiron garments, embroidered with round figures^ those are 
known to every one; and the caps which tlioy wear on their 
heads are in hke manner omhroiderod with figures of animals. 
They wear also garments called sarapcs, of yellow, or scarlet, 
or white, and some even of purple : and they wear also long 
robes called calasires, of Corinthian workmanship ; and some 
of these are purple, and some violet-colou^d, and some hya- 
Ginth-coloured ; aud one may also see some which are of a 
fiery red^ and others which are of a sea-green oolour. There 
ai*e also Persian calasires, which arc the most beautiful of all. 
And one may see alsoi** cimtinues Democritus, ^thc gftrments 
which they call actsese ; and the acteea is the most costly of 
all the Pei-siiva artidcs of dress : and this aotsoa k woven for 
the sake of fineness and of sttcDgih, and it is ornamented all 
over with golden millet-grains ; and all the millet-grains have 
knots of purple thresd passing throogb the middle, to flisten 
them inside the garment.^* And he says that the Ephesians 
nse aU these things, being wholly devoted to luxury. 

30. But Dnris, speelung ooncerBing the luxury of the 
Samians^ quotes the -poems of Aaius^ to prove that tiiey used 
to wear annlets on their arms; and tbat» irhen oelebmtiag 
the festival of the Henee» thej used to go about with their 
hair caiefiilly combed down over the hack of their head and 
over thcdr shoulders; and be says that this is proved to hm 
been their regular practice by this provevb^^ To go^ liki a 
WKundiipper of Juno^ with his hair braided." 

Now the vearses of AsiuB ran as follows 

And they march'd, with carefully comb'd hair 

fPo tii€ moit holy spot of June*! teiapie. 

Clad in magnifioint robes, whoM aacv^white ftldf 

Beach'd to the ground of the extensive earthy 
And ofolden knoh^s on them like grasshoppers. 
And golden chapicts loo-ely lield their ludr, 
Oracet'ully waving m the geuiai breeze ; 
Aad on their anu were armletSi highlj wiceght^ 

and song 

The praiaea of the mighty warrior. 

Bat Hcraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Plea.s\ire, says 
that the Samians, beiner most extra va^^autly luxurious, de- 
stroyed tho city, out oi" their meannoss to one auutiier, asi 
effectually as the Sybarites destroyed theirs. 

31. But the Colophouiaua (as Piiyiarchufi says), who ori* 
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gimdlj adopted a retf rigid course of life, when, in conse* 
qoenoe of the alliance and friendship which they ibmed with 
^le Ljdians, they began to giTe way to luxury, naed to go 
into publio ivith thair hair adorned with gf^den omaementd^ aa 
Xanq^iaiUBa tdOa lUh— 

They learnt all sorts of neelesB foolifthncss 

From the effeminate LydianB, while thij 
Were held in bondage to sharp tyrnnny. 

They went into the forum richly clad 
In purple ganneiitB, in numeroiia companies, 

WhoM tlnnglih fm not lorn tluin a fhoinnd aica» 
BoutiAgof bair luxuriously dress'd, 

Dripping with costly and aweetsiBelling oils. 

And to aach a degree did they cany their dissoluiaom and 
l^eir UDseemly drunkocmess, that soma of them never onoe 
saw the aim either lise or set : and they passed a law, whioh 
continued even to our time, that the female flntepla^ers and 
feooale harpers, and all such musiciana and singers, should 
receive pay from daybreak to midday, and untU the lampa 
were lighted; but after that they set aside the rest of the 
night to get drunk in. And Theopompu% in tha fifteenth 
hw>k of hia HiatoxT; says, that a thonaand men of that 
dty used to walk a&out 1^ city, wearing purple gsnMnti^ 
winch waa at that time a colour xaxe «wa among kia^^ and 
greatly sought after; for purple waa conatantly sold ita 
weight in lolver. And so, owing to these ptaotiees^ thaj im 
under the power of tyrant^ and became torn by &Gtioni^ and 
so were undone with their oountiy/' And Diogenes tiia 
Babylonian gaye the same account of them, in the fiist book 
of hia Lawa. And Antiphanes, speaking generally of the 
loxuiy of all the tonians^ haa the following liaea in hia 
Dodona: — 

SaJ^ from what eomitry do you oome, what laad 

Call yon your home ? Ib this a delicate 

linTnmons band of long and soft-robed men 
From cities of Ionia that here approaches! 

And The<^^hraBtas, in his essay on Pleasure, says that the 
lonians, on account of the extraordinary height to which they 
carried their kaniy^ gate rise to what ia now known as the 
gnHcn proverb. 

32. And TheopompUfl^ in the eighth book of his History of 
the Afiairs of Philip, says that some of those tribea which live 
on the saaHDonat an exoeedhogly luiurioua in their manner of 
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living. But about the Byzantians and Chaloedonians, the 
same Theopompus makes the following statement : — " But 
the Bjzantians, beciiuse they luicl been governed a long time 
by a democmc}^, and because their city was so situdtcd as to 
be II kind of mart, and because the whole people spent the 
whole of their time in the market-place and about the har- 
bour, were very intemperate, and in the couc^taut habit of 
feasting and drinking at the wine-sellers'. But the Chalce- 
donians, before they became membei-s of the same city with 
them, were men who at all times cultivated better habits and 
principles of life ; but after they had tasted of the democracy 
of the Byzantians, they fell into ruujous luxury, and, from 
having been most tempcmte and moderate in their daily life, 
they became a nation of hard drinkers, and very extrava- 
gant." And, in the twenty-first book of the History of the 
Affairs of Philip, he says that the; nation of the Umbrians 
(and that is a tribe which lives on tlic sliorcs of the Hadriatic) 
was exceedingly devoted to luxury, and lived in a manner 
very like the Lydians, and had a fertile couatrji owing to 
which they advanced in prosperity. 

33. But speaking about the Thcssalians, in his fourth book, 
he says that '^tbey spaid all their time among dancing 
women and flute-playing women, and some spend all the day 
in dice and drinking, and similar pastimes; and they are 
more anxious how they may display their tables loaded with 
all kinds of food, than how they may exhibit a regular and 
orderly life. But the Pharsalians,'' says he, are of all men 
the most indolent and the most extravagant.^ And the Thes* 
aalians are confessed (as Critias says) to be the most extrava- 
gant of all the Greeks^ both in their way of living and in their 
apparel ; which was a reason why they conducted the Persians 
into Greece, desiring to copy their loxury and expense. 

But concerning the iEtolians, Polybios tells vb, in the 
thirteenth book his Hiatoiy, that on account of their con- 
tinual wara^ and the extravagance of their liyes, they became 
inyolved in debt. And Agatbarchides, in the twelfth book of 
his Histories^ Bay»— *'The ^tolians are so much the more 
ready to encounter death, in proportion as they aeek to live 
extravagantly and with greater prodigality than any other 
nation*'* 

34. But the Sicilian^ and eqpedally the Syiaousanfl^ are 
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very notorious for their luxiiiy; as Aristophanes also tells usj^ 
iu iuB DaitaleiSy where he sajs— 

Bnt after that I sent you, you did not 

Lcam this at all ; bnt only learnt to drinl^ 
And sing- loo.-=e songs at Syracusan feasts, 
And how to share in Sybaritic banquets, 
And to drink Chian wine in Spartan cups. 

Sut Plato, in his Epistles, says — " It was with this inten- 
tion that I went to Italy and Sicily, when I paid my first 
visit there. But when I got there^ the waj of life that 
I found there was not at all pleasing to me; for twice m 
the day they eat to satiety, and tlicv never sleep alone at 
night; and they indulge also in all other mioh praqfices 
as natoraUj foUow on such habits : for, after such habits as 
these, no man in all the world, who has been bred up in theUi 
from his youth, can possibly turn out sensible; and as for 
being temperate and virtuous, that none of them erer think 
oV* And in the third book of his Polity he writes as fol* 
lows: — It seems to me^ my friend, that you do not approve 
of the Syracosan tables, and the Sicilian variety of didies; 
and you do not approve either of men, who wish to preserve 
a vigon>us constitution, devoting themselves to Corinthian 
mistresses; nor do you much admire the delicBcy which is 
usiudly attributed to Al^enian sweetmeats. 

35. But Posidoniusi in the sixteenth book of his Histories^ 
speaking of the cltieB in Syria, and saying how luxurious they 
wers^ writes as follows: — ^'^The inhabitants €i the towns, on 
account of the great fertility of the land, used to derive great 
revenues from their estates, and after their labours for neces- 
sary things used to celebrate frequent entertainments, at 
which they feasted incessantly, using their gymnasia for 
baths, and anointing themselves with very costly oils and per- 
fumes ; and they passed all their time in their ypa/x/xarcta, for 
thai ^vas the name which they gave to their public banqiiet- 
ing-rooms, as if they had been their own private houses; and 
the greater part of the day they remained in them, filling 
their beUies with meat and drink, so as even to carry away a 
good deal to eat at home ; and they delighted their ears with 
the music of a noisy lyre, so that whole cities resounded 
. with such noises." But Agatharchides, in the thirty-fifth book 
oi ills Aifaira of EuropCi says — The Arycandians of Lyoia, 
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being neighbours of the Limyres, haviag got involved in 
debt, on account of the intemperance and extravagance of 
their way of living, and, by reason of their indolence and 
devotion to pleaauie, being unable to discharge their debts, 
placed all their hopes on Mitliridates, tluukmg that he would 
reward them wuth a general abolition of debts." And, in his 
thirty-first book, he says that the Zacynthians were inex- 
perienoed in war, because thej wfis» aooi«rt^pmf4 live in 

^ase and opulence. 

3(3. And Polybius, in his seventh book, says, that the in- 
habitants of Capua in Campania, iiaving become exceedingly 
rich through the excellence of their soil, fell into habits of 
luxury and extravagance, exceeding ail that is reported of tii0 
inhabitants of Crotona or By baris. Accordingly," mys h% 
**they, not being able to bear their present prosperity, called in 
Hannibal, owing to which act they afterwfirds suffered intols* 
^ble calamities at the bjUBids of the Romans. But the people 
of Bstalia, who kept the promiaw which they had made to the 
JUWAOS, behaved with such resolution aiid fortitude whea 
besieged by Hannibal, that they did not surrender till they 
had eaten aU tbd hides wliich there wm in the city, and the 
biJE^Md young branches of all the trees which gfew inibe 
city, and till ^7 bad endured a sieg^ for ^ven monili% 
-without any one oemiiig to their aflnstftnoe; and tbey did not 
then surrender wilb^t the penniaaiott <tf tbe Bomane.*' 

37. And thjkxckm, m the eletenth book ef bis Hiateij, 
fttjB ttait AohjluB aa^H that the Curataa dtfued their name 

And ihtii limvioas eurls, like a foad giil^ 

On which account th^ call*d him Vmp^r^s^ 

And Agathon in hia Thyestes aayB, that ''the suitors who 
iraurted the daughter of Pronan: came saxnptuously dreawd 
in all other pointy and also with Tery long^ oare£ully ixmai 
b$k. And when they &iled in obtaining her haod-^ 

At least (say they) we cut and dreaa'd our hah^ 

To be an evidence of our luxury, 

A lovely action of a cheerful mind ; 

And ilieiK-e we crain'd the o:lory of a name, — 
To be Kiivprtres, iVuui our vveil-cut {KovpiiAQs) hair.** 

And the people of Cumai ni Italy, as Hyperochus tells us, or 
whooYer else it was who wrote the History of Cumse whioh 
1 Jfroxn Hfipm, to cut and dress ike hmi* 
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is attributed to him, wore golden brocaded garments all day, 
UDd robes embroidered with flowers ; and used to go to the 
fields with their wives, riding in chariots. — And this is vlttt 
Xhave to say about the luxury of nations and cities. 

38. But of iudividual instances I have heiird the following 
stories : — Ctesias, in the third book of his History of Persia, 
says, that all those who were ever kuigs in Asia devoted 
themselves mainly to luxury ; and above all of them, Niuyas 
did BO, the son of Ninus and Semiramis. He, therefore, 
HBBMiiDipg in-dooi*s and Imng luxuriously, was never mux bj 
any one, except by liia eunudba and by his own women. 

.And another king of this tort was Sardauapalus, ^sAiam 
some tfiSX the son of Anacjndaraxei^ and otheis the son of 
Anabfoarus. And so, when Arbaces, who ma one of the 
generals under him^a Meda by birth, endeavoured to manage^ 
by the aaaiataiiaa of one of tiw eunuchs, whose naine was 
£paiiiinisus, to see Sanianapaliia; and when he with diffir 
ouUy prevailed upon him, with the oonsent ctf the king 
hineel^— when the Mede entered and aaw him, painted with 
vennilion and adpmed like a woman, sitting among his oo&- 
oubinea carding purple wool, and atting among them witii hia 
&et Qp^ wearing a wiman'a robe, and with hie beard oarefiiU^y 
amped^ and his &oe smoothed with pmnioe-stone (for he waa 
whiter than nulk, and penoiUed under 1^ eyes and eyebrows; 
and when he aaw Arbaoe(E^ he was joat putting a little moie 
white under hia eyes), most historians, among whom Dnria 
is one, relate that Arbaeea, being indignant at Us countrymen 
being ruled over by such a monaroh as that, stabbed him and 
slew him. But Ctesias says that he went to war with him, 
and collected a gieat army, and then that Sardanapalus, 
bciug dethroned by Arbaces, died, burning himself alive in 
his palace, having hcintcd u^) a funeral pile four ploihra in 
extent, on which he placed a hundred and fifty golden couches, 
and a corresponding number of tables, these, too, being all 
made of gold. And he also erected on the funeral pile a 
chamber a hundred feet long, made of wood; and in it he 
had couches spread, and there he himself lay down with his 
wife, and bis concubines lay on other couches around. For he 
had sent on his three sons and his daughters, when he saw 
that his affairs were getting in a dangerous state, to Nineveh, 
to the king of that oity, givix^ them tiueo thousand talents 
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of gold. And he made the roof of this apartment of large 
stout beams, and then all the walls of it he made of numerous 
thick planks, so that it was impossible to escape out of it. 
And in it he placed ten millions of talents of gold, and a 
hundred niillioiig of talents of silver, and robes, and purple 
garments, and every kind of apparel imaginable. And after 
that he bade the slaves set fire to the pile ; and it was fifteen 
days burning. And those who saw the smoke wondered, and 
thought that he was celebrating a great sacrifice; but the 
eunuchs alone knew what was really being done. And in 
this way Sardanapalus, who bad spent his life in extraordi- 
nary luxury, died with as much magnanimity as possible. 

39. But Clearchus, relating the histoiy of the king of 
Per8i% says that — *^ in a Tery prudent manner he proposed 
prizes for any one wto could invent any delicious food. For 
this is what, I imagine, is meant by the brains of Jupiter 
and the king. On whidi accounV' continues he, '^Sardanapa- 
lus was the most happy of all monarohs, who dtuing his Whole 
life preferred enjoyment to ererything else, and who, even 
after his deaths diows by his fingers^ in the figure carved on 
bis tomb, how much ridicule all human afihixs deserve, being 

not worth the snap of his fingers which be makes 

aosdely about other thingg." 

However, Sardanapalus does not appear to have lived all 
bis life in entire inaction; for the inscription on his tomb 
says— 

SAidanipaliiB 

The king, and son of Anacjndaraxes, 
In one (!ay built Anchiaieand Taniis; 
But now he's dead. 

And Amyntas, in the third book of his Account of the Posts, 
aiys that at Nineveh there is a very high mound, which 
Cyrus levelled with the ground when he besieged the city, and 
raised another mound against the city ; and that this mound 
was said to have been erected by Sardanapalus the son of King 
Ninus; and that on it there was said to be inscribed, on a 
marble pillar and in Ohaldaic characters, the following in- 
scription^ which Chserilus translated into Greek| and reduced 
to metre. And the inscription is as follows — 

I was ih« king, and while I lived on earth. 

And saw the bright rays of the genial sun, 
1 ate and diank snd lored; and kaeir foU well 
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The time tbal men do live on otith vat hik^ 

And liable to many pudden cbanitef, 
Reverseg, and calamities. iS'ow others 
Will have th' ei\joymeut of my luxuries, 
Whieh I do leave behind me. For theee neaons 
I never ceaeed one single day from pleaente. 

But Clitarchus, in the fourth book of liis History of Alexander, 
says tliat Sardanapulas died of (<ld aLTC after he had lost 
the sovereignty over the Syrians. And Aristobulus says— 
"In Anchiale, which was built by Saidanapalus, did Alex- 
ander, when he was on his expedition against the Persians, 
pitch his camp. And at no great distance was the monument 
of Sardanapalus, on which there was a marble figure putting 
together the fingers of its right hand, as if it were giving 
a fillip. And there was on it the following inscription in 
Assyrian characters— 

Sardanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndarased, 
In one da^ built Anehfale and Taitoi. 
Bat, drink, and lore ; the rat*a not worth e*eii thli»— 

by "this" meaning the fillip he was giving with Ids fingers. 

40. But Sardanapalus was not the only king who was very 
luxurious, but so was also Androcotus the Phrygian. For he 
also used to wear a robe embroidered with flowers; and to 
adorn himself more superbly than a woman, as Mnaseas 
relates, in the third book of his History of Europe. But 
Clearchus, in the fifth book of liis Lives, says that Sagaus the 
king of the Mariandyni used, out of luxm y, to eat, tiii he 
arrived at old age, out of his luirse's mouth, that he might not 
have thetrouldo of chewing his own food; and that he never 
put his baud lower than his navel; on which account Aris- 
totle, laughing at Xenocrates the Chalcedoniau, for a mmilftr 
pr^KMSterous piece of laziness, says — 

His hands are clean, bat anve hie mind it not. 
And Ctesias relates that Annanu^ a lieutenant of the king of 
Petd% and goyemor of Babylon, wore the entire dieee and 
ornaments of a woman; and though he iras only a cHaTe of 
the king^ there naed to eome into the room while he was at 
supper a hundred and fifty women playing the lyre and 
singing. And they played fmd sang all the time that he was 
eating. And Phconix of Colophon, the poet, speaking of 
Hinus, in the first book <^ his Iambics, says— 

ASH. — ^VOIfe UL 3 I 
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There was a man named Ninus, m I hsWfy 
ting of Assyria, who had a sea 
Of liquid gold, and mtmy other tiiiwiu^ 
Hore than tknr wlidle sand of the OM^Iaa M 
He never wiw a Rtar in all his life, 
But sat still always, nor did wish to see oat; 
He never, in his place among the Magi, 
Roused the sacred fire, as the law bids, 
TondiiA^ the 'ML irtiA ectiiseemled imd j 
lie HTM M etator, no pnieut Jidgo^ 
He never leam'd to ppeak, or coont a «mm, 
But was a wondrous man to eat and driak 
And love, and disregarded all besides : 
And whcto he died he left this nde te men. 
Where Nineveh and his monament now stands 
" Beh<M ebd hear, whether from wide ABf^vi* 
You come, or else from Media, or if 
YouVe a Choraxian, or a long-hair'd native 
Of die lake country lu Upper Indie," 
For these my iracnlngs sre not Tain or &lae : 
I once was Kinase a live breathing mao, 
J(ovr I am nothing, only du^t and clay, 
' And all I ate, and all I saag and jested. 

And all I loved 

But now my enemies have come upon me, 
They 1u#6 Aiy ta^easans and fuj happinesfl^ 
Tearing ne aslihe Baeehu tesfr a kid ; 
And I am g'one, not takinf^ with me goldi^ 
Or horses, or a single silver chariot ; 
Once I did wear a crown, now I am dust. 

41. Bnt "rtwo^jompus, in the fifteenth book of his History 
^ Philip, says that Stfaton the king of Sidon surpassed all 

men in luxury and devotion to pleasuro. For as I{omer has 
represented the Phseacians as living i'custiiii^ nnd drinking, 
and listening to harp-players and rhapsodists, so also did 
Btraton pass the whole of his life; and so much the more 
devoted to pleasure was he than they, that the Phseacians, sA 
Homer reports, used to hold their banquets in the company 
of their own wives and daughters ; but Straton nsed to pre- 
pQive his entertainments with flute-playing and harp-playing 
and lyte-playing women. And he sent for many courtesang 
ft om PeioponnesuP, and for many musicians from Ionia, and 
for other pnt-ls from every part of Greece; some skilful in 
singing and some in dancing, for exhibitions of skill in which 
they had contests before himself and his friends; and with 
these women he iq^t a great deal of his time, lie tbeo. 
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delighting in such a life as this, and being by nature a slave 
to his passions, Avas also especially urged on by rivalry Mitli 
Kkocles* For he and Nicoclcs ivere always rivalliag one 
another ; each of them devoted all his attention to living 
mm Inxorioualy and pleasantly than the other. And m 
ihey carried their emulation to such a height, at we have 
bMird, that whea titfaer of them heard from hii vniton wiiat 
tibe fMitore of the other's Imw^ and how great Tras the 
gm to by the oltor lor aiiy sacrifiMy lie immediatelj 
Mt to imk to tvipafli iiim m mdi tioogiL And they were 
ioaioiia to appMor to all men proqiesoas and deserving oC 
mvy; Not bA what neither of them oootunwd pra^ront 
Ibroiiglioiit tlia wMe of their Um, hut wm iMth oCtiwn 
<hfllroyed hf lioiMtt dnAB,** 

And Anailfn<mi> ift hia book ontitlod ike Btvenea of 
Kings, giving die ambo aoeoont of Stcaton^ says tbwt be ivaa 
^ihvayt eDdoavodRDg to frnl Niooolat, nbo mm ihit king of 
8riajnkmCypwn^aMwfaoiw»o « 3 owln g 
and debawehery, and tbat ibtj both onne to a violent end. 

42. And In tiie fimt book of hia Hiatoiy of tbe AAom of 
Fbilipty Theopompus, speddng of Flnltp, says — And on the 
^ird day be oomca to Onoeatdn, vriiidi ma a strong pfaoe in 
Thrace, having a large grove kept in beantifol ordecv and Mk 
of every resource for living pleasantly, especially dtcring the 
summer. For it was one of the places which had been 
especially selected by Cotys, who, of all the kiiiiis that ever 
lived in Thrace, was the must eager in liis pursuit of pleasure 
and luxury. And proing round all tlic countiy, v, hciever he 
saw any place shaded with trees and well watered with 
springs, he made it into a banqueting place. And going 
to them whenever he chose, he used to celebrate sacrifices to 
the Gods, and there he would stay with his lieutenants, being 
a very happy and enviable man, until he took it into his 
head to l )la.splieme Minerva, and to treat her with contempt.'* 
And the historirui uoes on to say, that Cotys once prepared 
a feast, as if Minerva had married him; and prepared a 
bedchamber for her, and then, in a state of intoxication, 
he waited for the goddess. And being alrcad}^ totally 
out of his mind, he scut oue of his bo(iy-,2,uards to see 
whether the goddess had amved at the bcdcluuubcr. And 
mben be oaine there^ and went back and reported that 

3i2 
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there was nobody there, he shot him and killed him. And 
he treated a second in the same wav, until a third went, 
and on his retnrn told him that the goddess liad been a 
long time waitinjL; for him. And this king, being once 
jealous of hia wife, cut her up with hi& own baoda^ beginning 
at her legs. 

43. But in the thirteenth book of his History of the 
Af&drs of Philips speakii^ of Chabrias the Athenian^ he says 
— But he was unable to live in the city, partly on account 
^ of his intemperance^ and partly because of the extravagant 
habits of his daily life, and partly because of the Athenians. 
For they are always unfiBtyouiable to eminent men ; on which 
account their moat illustrious citizens preferred to live out of 
the city. For instance, Iphicrates lived in Thrace, and Conon in 
Cyprus, and Timotheus in Lesbos, and Chares at Sigeom, and 
Chabnaa hunaelf in Egypt^ And about Chares he 8ay% in 
his for<y»fiftii book — ^''But Chares was a slow and stapid man, 
and one wholly devoted to pleasore. And even when he was 
engaged in his military 6^editioii% he used to take about 
with him female flute-plajera^ and female harp-pkjent, and a 
lot of common courtesans. And of the money whidi was 
contributed for the purposes of the war, some he expended on 
this sort of profligacy, and some he left behind at Athens, to 
be distributed among the orators and these who propose 
decrees, and on those private individuals who had actions 
depending. And for aU this the Athenian populace was so 
far from being indignant, that for this very reason he became 
more popular than any other citizen ; and natnrally too : for 
they all lived m tliis manner, tliat then* young men spent 
all their time among flute-players and courtesans ; and those 
who were a little older than they, devoted themselves to 
gambling, and profligacy of that sort; and the whole people 
spent more money on its public banquets and entertain- 
ments than on the provision necessary for the well-doing of 
the state. 

But in the work of Theopompus, entitled, " Concern ins: the 
Money of which the Temple at Delphi was pillaged," he 
says — "Chares the Athenian jrot sixty talents by means of 
Lysander. And w^ith this money he gave a banquet to the 
Athenians in the market-phiee, cclebnitinn^ a triunqiluil sacri- 
flce in honour of their victory gained in the batUe which 
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took place against the foreign troops uf Philip." And these 
troops were commanded by Adtoiis, surnamed the Cock, con- 
cerning whom HoracKaB the comic poet speaks in the follow- 
iDg manner — 

But -when he caught the dunghill coek of Philip 
Crowing too early in the morn, and strayine, 
Ue kiil'd him ; tor he had uol i^ul hia creai uo. 
And hftTing kUrd this one^ then Chares gaTO 
A Bpleti lid banquet to the Athenian people; 
So liberal and magnificent was he. 

And Duns gives the same acoount. 

44. But Idom 6110118 tells us that the PisietiatidiB also, 
HippiaB and Hippardhue^ instituted banquets and enter- 
tainments; on whioh account thqr bad a vast quantity of 
hoises and other articles of hizozy. And this it was that 
made their government so oppressiTe. And yet their &ther^ 
pjgiBtratus, had been a moderate man in his pleasure^ so that 
he never stationed guards in his fortified plaoeo^ nor in his 
gardens, as Theopompus relates in bis twenty-first book, bat 
let any one who chose oome in and enjoy them, and take 
whatever he pleased. And Cimon aftorwards adopted the 
same conduct^ in imitation of Pislstratus. And Theopompus 
mentions Cimon in the tenth book of bis History of the 
Affairs of Philip, saying — Cimon the Athenian never placed 
any one in his fields or gardens to protect the fruit, in order 
that any of the citizens who chose might go in and pick the 
fruit, and take whatever they wanted ni those places. And 
besides this, he opened his house to every one, and made 
a daily practice of providing a plaiu meal for a great number 
of people; and all the poor Athenians who came that way 
might enter and partake of it. He also paid great attenti n 
to all those who from day to day came to ask something of 
him; and they Bay that he used always to take about with 
him one or two young men bearing bags of money. And he 
ordered them to give money to whoever came to him to ask 
anything of him. And they say that he also often con- 
tributed towards the expense of funcnils. And this too is a 
thing that he often did ; whenever he met any citizen badly 
clad, he used to order one of the young men who were follow- 
ing him to change cloaks with him. And so by all these 
means he acquired a bi^ reputation, and was the first of all 
dtizeiis*'* 
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But Pisistratus was in many respects very oppressive ; fOid 
some s^xy that that statue of iiacciiaii vviiicU Lkere is at Atliett3 
was made iii his likeness. # 

45. And Heraclides uf Pontus, iti his treatise on Pleasure, 
says that Pericles, nicknamed the Olympian, after he got rid of 
his wife out of his house, and devoted huabelf to a life of plea- 
sure, lived with Aspasia, the courtesan from Megara,and s])ent 
the greater part of his substance on her. And Themistoclcs, 
when tbo Athenians were not yet in sucli a aUite of intoxica- 
tion, and hi\d not yet begun to use courtesans, openly hiled 
a chariot with prostitutes, and drovo early in the morning 
througii the Ceramieus when it wan full. But Tdomeneus has 
made this statcuieiit in an ambiguous manner, so as to leave 
it uncertain wiiether lie means that iic iiarnessed the prosti- 
tutes in his chariot like hoi'ses, or merely that he made ehenr 
mount his four-horsed chariot. And Posais, in the third hook 
of his Hist(^ of the Affairs of Magnesia, says, that Thienu»- 
tocles, haTiDg been invested miAh a crowned magistracr^ in 
Mc^esia, Miiorificed to Minerva, and called the fiastival Uie 
PanatheiuBa. And he sacrificed also to Dionysiiis OhoopolQ% 
isnd celebrated the festival of the Choeis there. Bat Clearchufiy 
in the first book of his treatiae on Friendship, says tliat The- 
nuetodee had a triclinium of great beauty maide for him, and 
fliud that he diQuld be quite eonteiOed if he could fiil that 
irith frienda. 

46. And Chameleon of Pontm^ in Jbie Emj on Anaoceoa, 
baling quoted tbeie lines-^ 

And Periphoretus Ar tern on 

Is loved by golden-hair'd Eurypyl^ 

says that Artemo derived this niokoame from^JUriDg bixu* 

riouely, and being carried about (v^ai^epccr^ai) on a eoudi. 

For Anacreonaskya that be had been previoualy poor» and 

then became on a audden Tety luxuriouii^ in the foiUoviiig 

twaea^ 

Having before a poor berberimn doak^ 

And scanty cap, and his poor cars 

With wooden earrings? deconitod. 

And we&ring round ins rib» & new]y-boii|;ht 

Biir ox-kld<b itter Ibr a mm 

For aa old-&8hioii'd shield, this vrtteh 

Artemon, who long has lived 

With bakers* women, and the lowest of tibo iQe^ 

J^ow having found a new style of life. 
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Or beneath ihe spear dotb crouch ; 

And many a weal he can displaj', 

Mnrk'd on his back with well deserved Mauigej 

And well pluckM as to haii" and bcanl. 

But now h6 mounU his, chai'iot, h*^ the son 

Of Cyci\, and his golden earrings wears ; 

And like a woman hears 

An iTOiy ptiMol e'er hia deiieate head. 

47. But Satyrus, spiking of the beautiful Alcibiades, says, 
"It is said that when he wa^s in Ionia, he waa more liuurious 
tliau tiia lonians themselves. And when be was in Thebe3 
he trained himself, nnd practised gymnafitic exercises, being 
more of a BLLotum than the Thebans themselves. And ia 
Thessaly he loved horses and drove chaiiots; being fonder of 
iiorses than the Aleuadae : and at Sparta he practised courage 
^ud fortitude, and surpassed the LaeedismoDians themselves. 
And again, in Thraoe he out-drank even the Thracians theov- 
Belves. And once wishing to tempt his wife, he sent her n 
thousand Darics in attOth«r man's ttiifte : and being exceidd- 
Jupiglj beautiful in his person, he ^lidusd his hair the greater 
part of his life, and used tp irmr an extraordinary HjbA of 
rikoe, whifih ia called AMJbm frm hm- And whepever W 
ms a clioi:egus, he made a prooeaaion clad in a purple vob^, 
nnd going into the thea^ be was Bimmd. not only \^ Hbfi 
mm, but also Ibe ifooieii: •on which account AmtiytiiiieitfUi 
the piq^dl of fiocrate% vho <d^m bad seen Alcibiades, apeakeaf 
him as a powerful aad siianlymai aadin^MMwUi of restraint, 
and audaciouay and exceedingly beautiful through all hia life. 

" And whenever he went on a journey be used four of the 
allied cities as hia maid-aervanta. For the Epheaiaos uaed to 
put up a Pernan tent fiar bim ; aod fbe Ghiana uaad to find 
him foicKl lor bie boiaea; and the people of Cyaiaua aupfdied 
him witb TietiinB &r Ua aaorifieaa and banqiidta; and tt^e 
Iiqihiana garo hiaa ims^ andeverythmgeke wbieh be wanted 
lor hia daily fixxL And «l»en be eane^ ib& Atbeaa Irom 
Olymplo, he c^bred up two pioiures, the work of Agla<^iben : 
one of wbieh r^Ee8eiKl;ed the pneateaaea d£ Oiympia and 
Delphi crowning him ; and in ijie other Nemea was sitting, 
and Aleibiades on her knees, appearing more beautiful than 
any of the women. And even when on military expeditions 
be wiidied to ap^uiU' beautiful^ accurdnigiy lie had a ^aideld 
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made of gold and ivory, on which was carved Love brandish- 
ing a thunderbolt as the ensign. And once having gone to 
supper at the house of Anytus, by whom he was greatly 
beloved, and who was a rich man, when one of the company 
who was supping there with him was Thrasyllus, (and he ^^'as 
a poor man,) he pledged Thrasyllus in half the cups which 
were set out on the side-board, and then ordered the ser- 
vants to carry them to Thrasyllus's house; and then he 
very civilly wished Anytus good niglit, and so departed. But 
Anytus, in a very affectionate and liberal spirit, when hvme 
one said what an inconsiderate thing Aicft>iades had done ; 
* No, by Jove,' said ho, * but what a kind and considerate 
thing ; for when he had the power to have taken away every- 
thing, he has left me half " 

48. And Lysias the orator, speaking of his luxurv', says — 
For Axiochus and Alcibiades having sailed to the Helles- 
pont, married at Abydiis, both of them marrying one wife, 
Medontias of Abydus, and both cohabited with her. After 
this they had a daughter, and they said that they oould not 
toll whose daughter she was ; and when she was old enough to 
be married, they both cohabited with her too; and when 
Alcibiades came to her, he said that she was the daughter of 
Axiochus, and Axiochus in his turn said she was the daughter 
of Alcibiades.'* And he is ridiculed by Eupolis, after the 
^nabion of the comic writers, as being very intempexate with 
regard to women ; for £upoli8 says in his flatterm-* 

A. JjQt Alcibiades leave the women's roonuk 

JB, Why do you jest 

Will you not now go hoioe ftud tiy your band 

On your own w i'.a i 

And Pherecrates says — • 

For Alcibiades, who's no man (dv^p) at all, 

by as it seems, now evety woman's hmband (dHp)* 

And whm he was at Sparta he seduced Timeea, the wife of 
Agis the king. And when some people reproached him ,for 
80 doin^ he said, "that he did not intrigue with her out of 
incontinence, but in order that a son of his might be king at 
Sparta; and that the kingis might no longer be said to be 
descended from Hercules, but from Alcibiades:** and when he 
was engaged in his military expeditions, he used to take about 
with him Timandra, the mother of Lais tiie (Joimthian, and 
Theoduie, wiiu was au Athenian cuuitesan. 
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49. But nfler his banisluncnt, Iiaviiip; made the Athenians 
masters of t!io Plellespont, and having taken more than live 
thousand Peloponnesians prisoners, he sent them to Athoiis; 
and after this, returaing to his country, be crowned the Attic 
tnremes with branches, and mitres, and fillets. And fasten- 
ing to his own vessels a quantity pf ships which he bad taken, 
vith their beaks brok^i off, to the number of two hundred, 
and conveying also transports full of Lacedscmonian and 
Peloponnedan spoils and arms, he sailed into the PirsBUs: and 
the trireme in which he himself was, ran up to the very bars 
of the Piraeus with purple sails; and when it got inside the 
harbour, and when the rowers took their oars, Cbrysogonns 
played on a flute the trieric air, clad in a Persian robe;, and 
CalUppides the tragedian, dad in a theatrical dsesB^ gave the 
wosd to tiie rowers. On account of which some one said 
with great wit— '^Sparta could never have endured two 
Lyaandmi nor Athens two Alcibiadeses.'* But Aldbiades was 
inntating the Medism of Pausanias, and when he was staying 
with Phamabasnis^ he put on a Persian robe, and leamt the 
Pman language, as Themistocles had done. 

50. And Duns says, in the twenty-second book of his His* 
toiy, — Pausaniafl^ the king of Lacedaamon, having laid aside 
the national cloak of Laoe&mon, adopted the Persian dress. 
And Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, adopted a theatrical robe 
and a golden tragic crown with a dasp. And Alexander, when 
he became master of Asia, also adopted the Persian dress. But 
Demetrius outdid them all; for the very shoes which ho wore 
he had made m a most costly manner; for m its form it was 
a kind of buskin, made of most expensive purple wool; and 
on this the makers wove a great deal of golden embroidery, 
both before and behind ; and iiis cloak wiis of a brilliant tawny 
colour ; and, in short, a representation of the heavens was woven 
into it, having the stars and twelve signs of the Zodiac all 
wrought in gold ; and his head-band was spangled all over with 
gold, binding on a purple broad-brimmed hat in such a manner 
that the outer fringes hung down the buck. And when the 
Bemetrian festival was celebrated at Athens, Demetrius him- 
self was painted on the proscenium, sitting on the world.** 
And Nyniphis of Heraclea, in the sixth book of his treatise 
on his Country, savs — " l\uii>anias, who defeated Mardonius 
M Plat«ea» having tranagresaed the laws of Sparta, and giyen 
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himself up to pride, when atAjing near Byzantittm, duwd to 
put an inscriptioii on the brazen goblet vhiok m ih«re con^ 
secrated to the gods, whose temple is at ite entrance of the 
strait, (and the goblet is in existence to this day,) as if hm 
had dedicated it himself ; putting this ioeenption on ii^ fxx*- 
(otttng himself through his luzmy end anogancB^ 

Pausanias, the general of broad Greece, 

Offered this goblet to the royal Neptimf, 
A iit memorial of his deathless valour. 

Here la the Euxiiie sea. He was bjr birth 
A Spartan, and Ol6omtootBB*s ion, 
Spfmng fipoa th8 sadMt nee of Hflvedok'' 
SI, ^Phanx the LscedeBmoniea alee indolged hiauelf m 
hmuy^^aaTheopompiis teUs ns in the fourteenth book of faiv 
History, ^ and he abandoned hiiaaelf to pi^snrn in eo disso^ 
lute and nnfeetxained a manner, that bj inaeon of his intem- 
peranee he was much eftener taken for a SieQian^ iimn for a 
Spartan hy reason of hfe eoantry.** And in his fif ty^Beooud 
book he says that Archidamus the Laoedfiemonian, haying 
ab;iud(iiied his national customs, adopted foreign and effemi- 
luitc iiabits; so that he could not euduro the way of life 
which existed in his own countrv, but was 
of his intemperance, anxious Uj live in foreign countries. And 
when the Tarentines sent an cmba.ssy about an alliance, ho 
was anxious to go out with them an ally ; and being there, 
and haying been slain in the wai*s, he was not thought worthy 
eyen of a burial, although the Tarentines offered a great deal 
of money to the enemy to be all ) wed to take up lus body." 

And Phylarchus, in the t^nith book of his PIii>tories, says 
that Isanthes was the king of that tribe of Thracians called 
Crobyzi, and that he surpassed all the men of hi:s imic in 
luxury ; and he was a rich man, and very handsome. And 
the same historian tells us, in his twenty-sec'jnd VjooIc, that 
Ptolemy the Stcond, king of 'Egypt, the most iidiiiirable of 
all princes, and the most learned and accompiisiied of men, 
was so b^uiled and debased in his mind by his unseasonable 
Inznxj, that he actually drcamed that he should live for 
erar^ and said that he alone had found out how to become 
immortaL And onee, after he had been afflicted by the gout 
for many days, when at last he got a little better, and saw 
through his window-blinds some Egyptians dining by the 
xmr side, and eating whatem it mi^ he that thegr had, and 
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lying at random on the sand, ** 0 wretched man tbtti I tm^ 
said he, " that I am not ouu of those men!" 

52. Now Callias and his fiattuici-s we have already suffi- 
ciently mentioned. But since Heraclides of Pontus, iu his 
treatise on Pieasure??, spenks of him, we will return to the 
subject and quote what he says: — " When hrst the Persians 
xoade an expedition against Greece, there was, as they say, an 
£retrian of tbA Bame ol Diomn^tus, who becaaia master cf 
all the treasures of the general ; for ht bapfeiud to htm 
fitchod ids tont iu his and to have put hiii momtj tfwm 
2B some room of his house. But when tba J\\fwani ivera w 
destragnedy then Diomnestus took the money withoat any om 
hmg avare of it; but wh«alhe king of Fmia sent an anngr 
into JSfatha the aeooiid tuna^ oodering his geneiab uitc^jr 
defltraj the diy^ theo^as wm aatasal^ all who veie at all wdL 
eff enied asay their tvaasani. AoaordniG^ thoM ef the 
tmify of DiconskMtiis who me l«ft» seoretly maowed tfaalr 
jammy to AAmB, ie the houae loi H9|ieiiicn% tbe son. qf 
CMBei^idiowaasaniajaedApiM^ 

hed beea drii«Q eni of their tkty by tiie Feimsm, this fiaB% 
remained etill iftpaweiaoii of their wealth, wMeh wee great fia 
HipponktiM^ wha was the msa of that man who had engiiiaUy 
moeivad the deposit, boggedtheAtheniaaBtognuithimaplAee 
in the AoropoU^ where he m^jht eonakniet a room to etoie 
iq[>ail this inOQi^iny saying that it was n vast 
aDme to nmam in a private howse. And the Athenians did 
grant him such a place ; but afterwards, he, being warned 
against such a step by his friends, changed his mind. 

^'Callias, therefore, became the master of all this money, and 
hved a life of pleasure, (for what limit was there to the 
:flatterer£ who surrounded him, or to the troops of corii- 
jmnions who were iiKvajs about him ? and what extravaganco 
wiiH there which he did not think notlimg of ^) However, his 
voluptuous life afterwards reduced him so low, that he was 
comjpiiiled to pass the rest of his life with one barbarian old 
woman for a servant, and he was iu want of actual daily 
Hfioessaries, and so he died. 

**But who was it who got rid of the riche'^ of Nieias of 
Pergajsa, or of Ischomachus? was it not Autociees and 1^] pi- 
ekes, who preferred living with one another, and who con- 
aitkred evjdrything aecond to pleasure i and atter they had 
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squandered all this wealth, thej drank hemlock together, and 

so peribhed.'* 

53. But, concernincr the luxury of Alexander the Great, 
Ephippus the 01} uthiiin, in his treatise on the Deaths of 
Alexander and Heptsestion, taiys that " he had in his park 
a golden throne, and couches with silver feet, on which he 
used to sit and transact business with his companions." But 
Nicobule says, that while he was at hui per all the laorris 
dancers and athletes studied to amuse the king; and at his 
very last banquet, Alexander, remembering an episode iu 
the Andromeda of Euripides, recited it in a declamatory 
manner, and then drank a cup of unmixed wine with grc^it 
eagerness, and compelled all the rest to do so too." And 
Ephippus tells us that " Alexander used to wear even the 
sacred vestments at his entertainments; and sometimes he- 
would wear the purple robe, and cloven sandals, and horns of 
Ammon, as if he had been the god ; and sometimes he would 
imitate Diana, whose dress he often wore while driying in his 
chariot ; having on also a Persian robe, but displaying above 
his shoulders the bow and javelin of the goddess. Sometimes 
also he would appear in the guise of Mercuiy; at other times, 
and indeed almost every day, he would wear a purple cloak, 
and a tunic shot with white, and a cap which had a royal 
diadem attached to it Aud wheu he was in private with his 
friends he wore the sandals of Mercury, and the petasus on 
his head, and held the caduceus in his hand. Often abo he 
wore a lion's skin, and carried a chxh, like Hercules.** 

What wonder then is it, if in our time the emperor Corn- 
modus, when he drove abroad in his chaiiot^ had the club of 
Hercul^ lying beside him, with a lion's skin spread at his feet, 
4Uid liked to be called Hercules, when even Alexander, the pupil 
of Aristotle, represented himself as like somanygodSf and even 
like Diana) And Alexander used to have the floor sprinkled 
with exquisite perfumes and with fragrant wine ^ and m jrrli 
was burnt before him, and other kinds of incense; and all the 
bjstandcnrs kept silence, or spoke only words of good omen, 
out of £aar. For he was a very violent man, with no regard 
' for human life; for he appeared to be a man of a mdanchoUo 
constitution. And on one occasion, at Ecbatana,- when he 
was ofl^ring a sacrifioe to BaooliaSy and when everything was 
prepared in a most lavish manner for the banquet, . . . and 
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Satrabaies the satrap, feasted all the soldieni « • . . ^ Bat 
when a great multitude was oolleoted to see the spectacle,*^ 
flays Ephippus, there were on a sadden some arrogant pro- 
elamattons published* more insolent erenthan Persian arro- 
gance was wont to dietate. For, as different people wm 
publishing different proclamations, and proposing to make 
Alexander larc:e presents, which they called crowns, one of 
the keepers of his armoury, going beyond all previous flattery, 
having previously arranged the matter with Alciander, or- 
dered the herald to proclaiui that Gorgos, the keeper of the 
armoury, presents Alexander, the son of Ammon, with three 
thousand pieces of gold ; and will also present him, when he 
lays siege to Athens, with ten thousand complete suits of 
armour, and with an equal number of catapults and all 
weapons required for the war. 

04. And Chares, in the tenth book of his History of Alex- 
ander, saya — " When lie took DariuB prisoner, lie celebrated a 
inarri{\ge-feast for himself and his compauionB, having had 
ninety-two bedchambers prepared in t he same place. There 
was a house built cap il le of containing a hundred eouches ; 
and in it every couch was adorned with wedding parapher- 
nalia to the value of twenty minps, and was made of silver 
itself; but his own bed had ^^njlden feet. And he also invited 
to the banquet which he gave, all his own private friends, 
and those he an-anged opposite to himself and the other 
bridegrooms ; and his forces also belonging to the army 
and navy, and all the ambassadors which were present^ and 
all the other strangers who were staying at his court. 
And the apartment was furnished in the most costly and 
magnificent manner^ with sumptuous garments and cdoths, 
and heneath them were other cloths of pnr;^ and scarlet^ 
and gold. And, for the sake of solidity, pillars supported the 
tent^ each twenty cubits long, plated all over with gold and 
silyer, and inlaid with precious stones ; and all around these 
were spread costly curtains embroidered with fifirures of ani- 
miB, iLd With ild. ha^ gold and aU«r '^n-rois. 
And the cirenmference of the court was four stadia. And 
the banquet took place, beginning at the sound of a trumpet 
at that marriage feast^ and on other occasions whenever 
the king ofeed a solemn saoriGce, so that all the mnj 
knew it 
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And this maiTla'_re feast lasted five days. And a great num- 
ber both of barbarians and Greeks brought contributions to 
it; and also some of the Indian tribes did so. And them 
were present some wonderful conjurors — S<^^nu8 of Tareo- 
tnm, and Philistides of Syracuse, and Heraiolitus of Mitylene ; 
alter whom also Al^s of Tarentum, the zliapiodist, exhibited 
ki8 akilL There omxe ateo hAtp^players, niio played withoi:^ 
' iging, — Cratinus of "iSai^bijmm, wad Aristonjrmus liie Athe- 
mtKOf and At^enodorus tt» IMml Aad Heraclitus the Ta- 
mitiiie play^ on the harp, accompanying hiaiself with his 
tdw«^ and ao did Aristocratoa ik^ TbebftiL And of flate* 
players accompanied with song, there wai© present Dionyanaa 
^ Heraolea^ and Hyperbolm ^Oyzieus. And of other flut^ 
pkym there wm the fbllowing, who tot of all played tte 
air called The Pythian, and afltenmrda played with Um 
idioRuieii^~Tim0tiii^ Vkepddlmf CaphAai Dia|ihaatii% 
and alao Eviua 1i» Ghakidiaft. And frm tilna Itee te- 
naid, thoae wlio wue formerly called Dionyno-oalaea^' wmm 
eafled AkzaiidAHX}laoaB, on aoocnmt of the extevagant Uh^ 
nditjr ^ -theit' pmieiit% iMt whkh Akzaoidar waa pbaaed. 
And there wm alao ttagedtena who wtad»~TheMRlii% 
and Athenodoro^ and Ariatociitna ; and of Maio aatota 
Itee wm Lycon, and Phonnkiiy and AzMon. Thera ww 
alao thaaimriiia the htep-playec; And tlie 43nmm aaat bgr 
iSbe ambassadoca airtl by other peo]^ txaamM. m vahM 
to fifteen thousand talents. 

55. But Polycletus of Larissa, in the eighth liook of his 
History, says that Alexander used to sleep on a golden 
couch, and that flutc-plajing men and women followed him 
to the camp, and that he used to drink till daybreak. And 
Clearohus, in his treatise on Lives, speaking of Darius who 
was dethroned by Alexander, says, " The king of the Persians 
offered prizes to those who could invent pleasures for him, 
and by this conduct allowed his whole empire and sovereignty 
to be subverted by pleasureB. Nor was he awai^ that he was 
defeating himself till others liad wrested his sceptre from him 
and had betai proclaimed in liis place.'" And Phylarchns, in 
the twenty-third l)Ook of his Histoiy, and Ap^atharchides of 
Cnidn??, in the tentli book of ids History of Asia, say that the 
companioiis also of Alexander gave way to the most ^xtmvagant 

^ K^A<aflatt«i«r, 
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luxury. And one of them ^vas a man named Agnon, who 
used to wear goicien studs in his saudai^ iiiid iiiioen. And 
Clcitus, who was suniamed The White, whenever he was 
about to transact business, used to converse with every ono 
who came to him while walking about on a purple carpet. 
And I'erdiccas and (Jraterus, who were fond of athletic exer- 
cises, had men follow them with hides fastened to^^trlicr so as 
to cover a place an entire stadium m extent ; and then they 
selected a spot within the encampment which they had 
covered with these skins as an awning ; and under this they 
practised t'iieir gymnastics. 

They were followed also by numerous beasts of burden, 
which carried sand for the use of the pakestra. And Leon- 
natus and Menelaus, who were yeiy fond of huntings had 
eHTtains brought after them calculated to enclose a space 
4 hundred stadia in awdkim&nmoe, with wkich they fenc^ in 
a large space and then piMtised hunting within it And m 
for the golden pkae-treeSy and the golden vine — having on it 
bunches of grapes made of emezakb and Indian carbuncles, 
md all sorts of other atones of the most oosUy and magnifi- 
cent description, nnder which the IdngB of Persia used often 
to sit when tzaxiBacting business^ — the expmm of all thia^ 
FkjUasdmSf was &r less than the daily Boma aquaiidered by 
AksattdcTy for he had a tent capable of containing a hundred 
eotochei^ atid fiffy golden piUaia supported it And over it 
mre spread golden eanopiea wzooght with the most superb 
ttftdco^y embraidmy, toihade all the upper part of it. And 
fimt of aUy fiye hundied Pendaii Mielophori st^allrooiid the 
Inside ot ity clad im robes of purple and api^green ; and 
b sa idoa theni there were bowmen to the nmmber of a tbov- 
a»nd| some clad in garments of a fiety zed, and oUieni In 
purple; and many of them had blue doaks. And in ftwt ol 
than stood five hundred liaoedonian Argyraspides ; and in 
ibe middle of the tent w»s placed a golden chanv on which 
Alexander used to sit and transact business, his body-guards 
standing all around. And on the outside, {dl round tin tent» 
Iras a troop of elephants regularly equipped, and a thousand 
Macedonians, having Macedonian dresses; and then ten 
thousand Persians : and the number of those who wore purple 
amouutcd to five liuiidred, to whom Alexander gave tiiis 
di'csi^ for them to wear. i.Vn.d tiiough he had suck a uumerous 
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retinue of friends and servants, still no oue dared to aj^proach 
Alexander of kis own accord , so great was iiis dignity and 
the veneration with which tliey regarded him. And at that 
time Alexander wrote letters to the cities in Ionia, and to the 
Chians first of all, to send him a quantity of purple ; for he 
wished all his companions to wear purple robes. And when 
lub letter was read among the Chians, Theocritus the philoso- 
pher being present^ said — 

He fell by pnrple ^ death and iiiig:1ity &te. 

06. And Posidonius, in the twenty-eighth book of his History, 
«ays that " Antiochus the king, who was sumamed Grypus, 
when he was celebrating the games at Daphne, gave a mag- 
nifioent entertainment ; at which, first of all, a distribution of 
entile joints took place, and after that another distribution of 
geese, and hares, and antelopes all alive. There were also,** 
says he^ " distributed golden crowns to the feasters^ and a 
great quantity of silver plate^ and of servants^ and horses^ and 
camels. And every one was expected to mount a eamel, and 
drink; and after that he was presented with the camel, and 
with all that was on the camel, and the boy who stood by it.'* 
And in his fourteenth book, qieaking of his namesake Anti- 
ochus, who made war upon Aisaoes, and invaded Media» he 
says that he made a feast for a great multitude every day j 
at which, besides the things whidi were consumed, and 1&> 
heaps of fragments which were left, every one of the guests 
carried away with him enture joints of beasts, and birds, and 
fishes which had never been carved, all ready dressed, in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill a waggon. And after this they were 
|Hresented with a quantity of sweetmeats^ and chaplets, and 
crowns of myrrh and frankincense, with turbans as long as 
a man, made of strips of gold brocada 

57. But Clytus, the pupil of Aristotle, in his History of 
Miletus, says that " Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, collected 
every 11 ling that was worth speaking of everywhere to gratify 
his luxury, havinL^ assembled dogs from Epirus, and goats 
from Scyros, and bheep from Miletus, and swine from Sicily." 

^ Uopipvpeos is a common epithet of death in Homer. Liddell and 
Scott -\y ''The first notion of iropiffvpeos -was probably of the trouhled 
£ea, V. Trop<pupci}" — and refer the u.<e of it ill this paasa^ie to thQ colour 
of the bloody unless it be = /AiAos ddyaros. 
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And Alexis, in the third book of his Sonaian Annals, eayg 
that " Samos was adorned by Polycrates with the productions 
of many other cities ; aa he imported Molossian and Lacedae- 
nioniau dogrs, and g'oats from Sc^tos and Naxos, and sheep 
from Miletus and Attica. He also," says he, "sent for artist^ 
promisuig them enormous wages. But before he became tyrant, 
having prepared a number of c(Btly couches and goblets, 
he allowed any one the use of them who was prepahng any 
niarriai!;e-feast or extraordinary entertainment.** And after 
hearmg all tlicsc particulars we may well admire the tyrant, 
because it was nowhere written that he had sent for any women 
or boys from any other countries, although he was of a very 
amorous constitution, and was a rival in love of Anacreon the 
poet ; and once, in a fit of jealousy, he cut off aU the hair of 
the object of his passion. And Polycrates was the first man, 
who called the shipa which he had built Samiaas, in honour 
of his country. 

But Clearchus says that Polycrates, the tyiant of the 
effeminate Samos, was ruined by the intemperance of hia 
life, imitating the effeminate practices of the Lydians; on 
which acconnt, in opposition to the place in Sardis called the 
beautiful Ancon, he prepared a place in the chief city of 
the SamianB, called Laura; he made those famous Samian 
flowers in opposition to the Lydian. And the Samian Laura 
ym a naxrow street in the d^, foil of c(Hnmon women, and 
of all kinds of food calculated to gratify intemperance and 
to promote enjoyment^ with which he actually ^ed Greece. 
Bat the flowers of the Samians are the preeminent beauty 
of the men and women, and indeed of the whole ciiy, at 
its fisstiTals and banqnets.'* And these are the words of 
Clearchus. And I myself am acquainted with a narrow 
street in my native city of Alexandria^ which to this Tery 
day is called the Happy Street, in which every apparatus of 
luxury used to be sold. 

58. But Aristotle^ in his treatise on Admirable and Won* 
derful Things, says that Alcisthenes of Sybaris, out of luxury, 
had a garment prepared for him of such excessive expensive-^ 
ness that he exhibited it at Lacinium, at the festival of Juno, 
iit which all the Italians assemble, and tliat of all the things 
which were exhibited that was the most admired." And he 
says that " Dionysius the elder afterwards became muster oS 
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ity Slid lold H to the Cartfaagipiaiw for a hundred and twenty 
talents.** Polemo also speaks of it in his book entitledi A 
Treatise eonoeniing the Sacred Garments at Carthage But 
oonceming Smindyrides of Sybari^ and his Inziiry, Herodotus 
has told ns^ in his rixth book^ saying that he flailed from 
Sybaris to eonrt Agariste, the daughter of CSisthenes - 
tyrant of Sioyon. ''And,*' says he^ "there came from Italy 
Smindyrides, the son of Hippocrates, a citizen of Sybaris ; 
%ho carried his luxury to the greatest height that ever was 
heard of amon2: men. At all events he was attended by a 
thoiisuiid cookis and biid-catcliers/' Timseus also mentions 
him in his seventh book. But of the luxuiy of Dionysius the 
younger, who was also tyrant of Sicily, an account is given 
by Satyrua the Peripatetic, in his Lives. For he says that 
he used to fill rooms holding thirty couches with ieasters. 
And Clearchus, in the fourth book of his Lives, writes as 
follows : — " But Dionysius, the son of Dionysius, the cruel 
oppressor of all Sicily, when he came to the city of the 
Locrians, which was his metropolis, (for Doris his mother was 
a Locrian woman by birth,) having strewed the floor of the 
largest house in the city with wild thyme and roses, sent for 
all the maidens of the Locrians in turn; and then rolled 
about naked, with them naked also, on this layer of flowers, 
omitting no circumstance of infamy. And so, not long after- 
wards, they who had been insulted in this manner having got 
his wife and children into their power, prostituted them in 
the public roads with great insxdt, sparing them no kind of 
degradation. And when they had wreaked their yengeance 
upon them, they thrust needles under the nails of their fingers, 
and put them to death with torture. And when they were 
dead, they pounded their bones in mortars, and having cut up 
and distributed the rest of their flesh, ^ey imprecated curses 
on all who did not eat of it ; and in aooorauioe with this 
unholy imprecation, they put their flesh into the mUls with 
the flour, that it might be eaten by ail those who made 
bread. And all the other parts th^ sunk in ib» sea. But 
Dionysius himself at last going about as a begging priest of 
CybeASf and beating the dmmj ended his life very miserably* 
We, therefore, ought to guard against what is called luxury^ 
^hioh is the ruin of a man's lift; and we ought to think 
insoleBoe the destmctkA of evefything.** 
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69. But Diodorus Siculus, in his books On the Library, 
mjB that "the citizens of Agrigentum prepared for Gelon 
a Teny costly swimming-bath, being seven stadia in circum- 
ference' and twenty oubitR deep; and water was introdaoed 
into it from the rivers and fountains, and it ierved for a great 
pond to breed fiah in, and supplied great quantities of fiah . 
for the luxury and eijoyment of Qelon, A great number of 
swans also," as he relates, ''flew into it ; so tlu.t it was a veiy 
heautifiil sight* But afterwards the htke was destrored bv 
becoming filled with mud/ And Duris^ in the tenth book 
of his History of AgathooleSy says that near the city of Hip* 
ponium a grote is shown of extraordinary beauty, excellently 
well watered; in which there is also a place called the Horn 
of Amalthea; and that this grove was made by GelonT But 
Silenos of CUatn, in the third book of his History of Sicily, 
aays that near Syraeose there is a garden kid out in a most 
supeDBive numnir, which is called Mythns, in which' Hiero 
Ihe king naed to transact his business. And the whole country 
about PauOTmus,^ in Sicily, is called The Garden, because it 
is full of highly-cultivated trees, as Callias teUs us in the 
eighth book of his History of Agathocles. 

And Posidonius, in the eighth book of his History, speaking 
of Damophilus the Sicilian, by whose means it was that tlie 
ServiU' war was stirred up, and saying that he ^y^\H a slave to 
his luxuiy, writes cis fulluvvs: — He tiierefore was a blave to 
luxuiy and debauchery. And he nsed to drive through the 
counn y on a four-wheeled chariot, takmg with him horses, and 
servants of great personal beauty, and a disorderly crowd of 
flatterers and military boys running around his chariot. And 
ultimately he, with his whole family, perished in a disgraceful 
manner, being treated with the most extreme violence and 
insult by his own shaves. 

60. And Demetrius Phalereus, as Duris says in the six- 
teenth volume of his Histories, being possessed of a revenue 
of twelve hundred talents a-year, and spending a small por- 
tion of it on his soldiers, and on the necessary expenses of 
the state, squandered all the rest of it on gratifying his innate 
love of debauchery, having splendid banquets every day, nnd 
a great number of guests to fe:i.st >vith inm. And in the pro- 
digaUty of his expense in his entertainmenti^ he outdid even 

* TiM Bodem Pataasi 
Sk2 
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the Macedonians, and, at the same time, in the elegance of 
them, he surpassed the Cyprians and Phoenicians. And per- 
fumes were sprinkled over the ground, and many of the floors 
in the men's apartments were inlaid with flowers, and were 
.exquisitely wrought in other ways by the artists. There were 
also secret meetings with women, and other scenes more 
shameful still. And Demetrius, who gave laws to others, and 
who regulated the lives of others, exhibited in his own life an 
utter contempt of all law. He also paid great attention to 
his personal appearance, and dyed the hair of his head with a 
yellow colour, and anointed his £ace with rouge, and smeared 
himself over with other unguents also ; for iie was anxious 
to appear agreeable aad beautiful ia the eyes of all whom 
he met 

And in the procession of the Dionyaia^ which he oelebrated 
when he was arcbon at Athens, a chorus sang an ode of 
Siromen the Solensian^ addreeaed to hinit in which he mm 
called, Like the Sun : — 

And aliCTe all the noble prince 

Demetviu^ like tiie nm in face, 

Honoim yon, Baochii% with a holy worahlp. 

And CarystiuB of Pergamus, in the third book of his Com* 
mentaries, says— r" Demetrius Phalereus, when his brother 
Himeraeus was put to death by Antipater, was himself staying 
with Nicanor; and he was accused of having sacrificed the 
Epiphaneia in honour of i)Ls brothor. And after he became a 
friend of Cassandcr, he was very powerful. And at tiret his 
dinner consisted of a kind of pickie, containing olives from all 
countries, and choci>u from the islands ; but when he became 
rich, he boi^ht Moschion, the most skilful of all the cooks and 
confectioners of that age. And he had such vast quantities 
of food prepared for him every day, that, as he gave Moschion 
what was left each day, he (Moschion) in two years purchased 
three detached houses in the city; and insulted free-born 
boys, and some of the wives of the most eminent of the 
citizens: and all the boys envied Theognis, with whom he 
w^as in love. And so important an honour was it considered 
to lie allowed to come near IJenietrms, that, as he one day 
had walked about after dinner near the Tripods, on all the 
following days all the most beautiful boys came together to 
that piace^ in the hopes of being seen by him.*' 
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61, And Nicolaus the Peripatetic, in the tenth book of hig 
Historyi and again in the twentieth book, says that Lu culling' 
when be came to Borne and celebrated hie triumph, and gaye 
an account of the war against Mithridatea^ ran into the moBt 
unbounded extrayaganoe;, after haTOg preyiondy been very 
moderate; and naa altogether the fint gaide to lozniy, and 
the first eiample of it, among the Itomans^ haying beome 
master of the ridies of two kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 
And Sitting aJaOj was a man yeiy notodons among the 
Bomans for his luxury and effeminaey^ as Bntilius tells us; 
lor as to Apicins, we haye already nioken of him. And 
almost all historians rdate that Pausanias and Lysander were 
yeiy notorious for their luxury; on which account Agis said 
ef LysandeTi that Sparta had produced him as a second Pto- 
saniaa But Theopompus, in the tenth book of his History of 
the Affairs of Greece, gives exactly the contrary account of 
Lysander, saying that " he was a most laborious man, able 
to earn the goodwill of both private individuals and monarchs, 
beirtL^^ very moderate and temperate, and superior to all the 
allurements of pleasure; and accordingly, when lie had be- 
come master of almost the whole of Greece, it will be found 
that he never in any city indulged in amatui"^^ excesses, or in 
unreasonable drinking parties and revels," 

62. But luxury and extravagance were so yery much prac- 
tised among^ the ancients, that even Parrhasius the painter 
always wore a purple robe, and a golden crown on his head, 
as Clearchus relates, in his Lives: for he, being most immo- 
derately luxurious, and also to a degree beyond what was 
becoming to a painter, laid claim, in words, to great virtue, 
and inscribed upon the works which were done by him— 

Parrliasiiis, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest Yirtue, 
Painted this work* 

But some one else, being indignant at this inscription, wrote 
by the side of it, po/?oo6tatTos (worthy of a stick). Parrhaaius 
also put the follow ing inscription on many of his works ^— 

Parrhasius, a most luxurious man, 
And yet a follower of purest virtue. 
Painted this work : a worthy citiien 
Of noble Epbesns. Hii fiitliet^B name 
Evenor was, and he, his lawful son, 
Was the first artist in the whole of Oreeee. 
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Jle also boasted^ ia a way wliich no one could be indignant 

at, in the fulKnving lines : — 

Thib will i say, thou^'h suunge it may appear 
Th&t dear plaia liiuiU of this noble urt 
H*T» been diaoofer^d by my hand, and prored. 
And now the boundary vhicb none caa {MH 
Is well defined, though nought that menCMldo 
AVill ever wholly escape blame or envy. 

And onoOi at Samoa^ when he was contmdii^ with a very 

inferior painter in a pictiire of Ajax, and mm deflated, when 

his friends were sympathising with him and expressing their 

indignation, ha said that be liimaelf oared y&j bttle about it^ 

but that he was sorry for vas thus defeated a 

eeoond time^ And eo great was bis luxury, that he wore a 

purple robe, and a white t\irban on his head; and used to 

lean oa a stick, ornamented aU round with golden fretted 

work : and ho naed even to fiurt»n the strii^ of big sandals 

with golden dasps. « However^ as regarded bis art^ be was not 

oburluh or ill«>tempered» but a&ble and good-biunonred; so 

that be sang all the time that be was paintingi as Theophia^ 

tus relate^ in bis treatise <m Happiness. 

But once be spoke in a marvellons strain^ more like a 

quack, when be said, when be was paiuting the Hercules at 

LinduSy that the god had appeared to him in a dream, in 

that form and dress wbicb was the best adapted for piduting; 

on which accoimt be inscribed on the picture^ 

Hero yoa mt^ ae« the god as oft he stood 
Before ParrhuiaB in his sleep by night. 

63. We find also whole schools of pbilosopbera which have 
openly professed to have made choice of pleasure. And there 
is the school called the Cyrenaio, whidi derives its origin 
from Aristippus the pupil of Socrates: and be devoted him- 
self to pleasure in such a way, that be said that it was the 
main end of life ; and that bappiuess was founded on it, and 
that happiness was at best but sbort-Uved. And be, like the 
most debaudied of men, thought that be bad nothing to do 
either with the reooUeoticm of past enjoyments, or with the 
hope of future ones ; but be judged of all good by the present 
alone, and thought that having enjoyed, and being about to 
enjoy, did not at all concern him ; since the one case had no 
longer any existence, and the other did not yet exist and was 
necessarily uncertain; acLuig ui this rcbpuci iikc ihoroughly 



dissolute men, who are content with being prosperous at 
the present moment. And his life was quite coiiijistcnt with 
his theory ; for he spent the wliole of it m liH idndii of 
luxury and cxuavugiiucc, Lutii m pcifumes, and di'css, and 
wumen. Accordingly, ho openly kejit Laib as liis mistress ; 
and he delighted in all the extravagance of Dioiiysiu% 
although he was ofteu treated insultingly by him. 

Accordingly, Hegesander says that once, when he was 
assigned a very mean place at a banquet by Dionysius, he 
endured it patiently ; and when Pionysius asked him what 
he thought of Ins present place, in compai'isun of hia yester- 
day's seat, he said, " 'i'hat the one was much the same as the 
other ; for that one," says he, is a mean seat to-day, because 
it in J('[)nved of me ; but it was yesterday the most re- 
spectaljle seat in the room, owing to me : and this one to-day 
has bicome re8pectal)le, because of my presence in it ; but 
yesterday it was an inglorious seat, as I was not present in it." 
And in another place Hegesander sjiyB — Aristippus, being 
ducked with water by Dionysius's servants, and being ridi- 
culed by Antiphon for bearing it patiently, said, ' But suppooo 
1 had been out fishing, and got wet, was 1 to have left my 
employment, and come away T " And Aristippgus sqjourned 
a oonaiderable time in w£gina, indulging in every kind of 
luxury; on which account X^iophon saya in his Memora- 
biliSy that Socrates often reproved him, and invented the 
apologue of Virtue and Pleasure to apf^y it to him . And 
Arifltippus said, respecting Lais, I have her, and I am not 
possessed by her." And when he vas at the court of Diony« 
sius, he oiioe had a quan:«l with some people about a choice 
of three women. And he uaed to vaah with perfuxnei^ and to 
say that*— 

E'en la the mtdit of Bacchaaalian mek 
A znodMt wonuui will not be corraptod. 

And Atois^ turning him into ridicule in hie GeJataay repre* 
aents one of the slaves as speaking in the following manner of 
one of his disciples : — 

3Por title my nnatorenee M torn hi» tJioiights 
To study, when be wsb s stripling youngs 

And Bet his mind to learn philc-^opliy. 

And then a Cvrenean, an he calls biniself, 
Named At istippua, an ingenious rcpinst, 
And far tke Urst of all the men oi liib Lime, : 
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But tlan ftr ilw moti iiiA«mptnii«» 

Was in the city. Him mj master sought^ 

Giving a talent to become Tiis pupil : 

He did not iearn, indeed, much skill or wisdom. 

But got instead a sad complaint on his chest. 

And Antiphanes, in his Antaeus, epeakiog of the luxurious 
habitg of the philosophers, says — 

My friend, now do you know who this old man J 

Is called ^ By his look he seems to be a Greek« 

Hli cloak is white, hia tnnie fiiwiMlm^^ 

Hia hat is soft, his stick of modatatft fdae^ 

Hif table scanty. Why need I F.ny xn<m^ 

I seem to see the p:enuine Academy. 

64. And Aristoxenus the musician, in his Life of ArohjtaSy 
represents ambassadors as having been sent by Dionjsiiui 
the younger to the city of the Tarentines, among whom was- 
Polyarchus^ who was sumamed the Luxurious, a man wholly 
devoted to sensual pleasures, not only in deed, but in word 
and profeanon also. And he was a friend of Ardiytaa^ and 
Hot wholly unversed in philosophy; and so he used to oome 
with him into the sacred precincts, and t4> walk with him and 
with his friendly listening to his lectures and ailments: and 
Once, when there was a long dispute and disoiunon about the 
passions, and altogetiier about aensual pleasore^ Polyardnis 
said—'' I, indeed, my Mends^ have often considered the mat* 
ter, and it has seemed to me that this system of the Tirtiies 
is altogstber a long way removed from nature; for natnre^ 
when it utters its own Tolee^ orders one to follow pl«asm!e, 
and eays that this is the eonduet of a wise man : hut that to 
oppose it, and to bring one's appetites into a state of davery, 
is neither the part of a wise man, nor of a fiMtmiate man, nor 
indeed of one who has any acenmte understanding of wha^ 
the constitution of human nature really is. it is » 

strong proof of this, that all msa, when they have acquired 
any power worth speaking of, betake themselves to sensual 
pleasures, and think the power of indulging them the prift* 
cipal advantage to be gpuned from the possession of power, 
and everything else, so to say, as unimportant and super- 
fluous. And we may adduce the example of the Persian king 
at present, and evezy other tyrant possessed of any power 
worth speaking isi, — and in former times, the sovereigns of the 
Lydians and of the Medes, — and even in earlier times stilL 
the ijr^tB of the SjrianTbehayed in the same maimer ; for 
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all these men left no kind of pleasure unexplored : and it w 
Cfen aaid that rewards were o&ved by the Persians to any 
cue who was able to inyent a new pleasure. And it was a 
Terj wiae offer to make; for the nature of man is aoon ntiated 
wilh kmgHxmtinued pleasora^ eren if they be of a very exqui-- 
Bte nature. So that^ amee novelty has a vwy gr^t efifect in 
nuking a pleaaova tuppeitat greateri we must not deapiM it» bat 
nther pay great attention to it. And on tiiiis aoooant it ie 
that many difieient kinds of dielies have been invented, and 
many aorta of sweetmeats ; and many disooveaies have been 
made in Hhe artides of ineenaea and perftunea^ and elothei^ 
and bedi^ and, above all, of caps and other articles of fumi- 
im. For all these tlnnga oontribnte aome amonnt of plea- 
ame^ when the material which is admired by hmnan nature 
is properly employed : and this appears to be the case with 
gold and siiyer, and with most things whidi are pleasu^ to 
the eye and also rare, and with aUtmngBwhidi are elabmted 
to a high degree of perfection by man^ arts and akilL" 

65. And having discussed affcer this sll the attendance 
with which the king of the Persians is surrounded, and what 
a number of servants lie haa, and what their different offices 
arc, and also about his amorous indulgences, and also about 
the sweet perfume of his skin, and his personal beauty, and 
the way in wiiich he lives among his friends, and the pleasing 
Sights or sounds which are sought out to gratify him, he said 
that he considered " the king of Persia the happiest of all men 
now alive. For there are pleasures prepared for him which 
are hoth most numerous and most perfect in their kind. 
And next to him," said he, "any one may fairly rank our 
sovereign, though he Mis far short of the kmg of Persia. For 
tins latter has all Asia to supply him with luxury, but the 
store which supplies Dionysius will seem very contemptible 
if compared with his. That, then, such a life as his is worth 
struggling for, is plain from what has happened. For the 
M^es, after encountering the gi'catcst danirei-y, dcjuived the 
Syrians of the supremacy, for no other object except to possess 
themselves of the unrestrained licence of the Syrians. And 
the Persians overthrew the Medea for the same reason, namely, ' 
in order to have an unrestrained enjoyment of sensual plMr 
sures. And the lawgivers who wish the whole race of men 
to be on «a equality, and that no dtixeim ahall indulge in 
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miperfluoiis luxury, have made some species of virtiio liold 
its head up. And they have written lawti about contracts and 
other matters ut the same kind, and whatever appeared to be 
necesc^ary for pulitic*.d commuuion, and also with respect to 
dress, and t-o all the other circum&tauces of life, that thej 
should bo similar among all the citizens. And so, as all the 
lawgivci-s made war upon every kind of coretousness^ then 
first the praises of justice began to be more thought of: and 
one of the poets spoke of — 

The goldon lace of jaaldot ; 

and in another passage some one speaks of— J 
The golden eye of joBiice* 

And the yeiy 'name of justioe came to be accoimted diTme, so 
that in some conntries there were altars erected and sacrifices 
instituted to Justice. And next to this they inculcated a 
respect for modesty and temperancei, and called an excess in 
enjoyment coyetousness; so that a man who obeyed the laws 
and was influenced by the common conyersaiion of men in 
general, was necessarily moderate with respect to sensual 
pleasures." 

66. And Duris says, in the twenty-third volume of his His- 
tory, that in ancieut times tlie nobles had a positive fondness 
for getting drunk. On which account llunicr represents 
Achilles as reproaching Agamemnon, and si\ying — 

0 tliou whose senses are all dimai'd with wiae,^ 

Thou dog in forehead. 

And Avhen he is describing the death of the king^ he makes 
^Lgamemuon say — , 

E'en in my mirth, and at the friendly feast. 
O'er the full bowl the traitor stabb'd his guest ; ' 

minting out that his death was partly oaused by his fondnefls 
for dnukennees. 

Speusippus also, the relation of Plato, and his successor in 
his school, was a man very fond of pleasure. At all eventa 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, in his letter to him blaaiing- 
him for his fondness for pleasure, reproaches him also for his- 
eoTetousnesB^ and for his love of Lssthenea the Aroadiaiiy wha 
had been a pupil of Plato. 

67. But not only did Aristippus and his followers emtmoa 

' Ihiui, i. 225. « Od^m a. 418. 
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that pleasuza .wbich ocmaUs in moHoo^ hat also Epicurus and 
his followers did the aame. And not to say auj thing of those 
sadden motions, and initations^ aud titiUationSy and also those 
prickings and stimuli wMch Epicurus often briE^ forward, 
I wiU merely cite what he has said in his treatise on the End< 
For he says — " For I am not able to perceive any good, if I 
take away all the pleasures which arise from flavours, and if 
I leave out of the question all the pleasures arising from 
amorous indulgences, aud all those which are caused by 
hearing sweet sounds, and all those motiuns which arc excited 
Ly hgures which are pleasant to the sight." And Metrodorus 
in his Epistles says — " My good natural philosopher Timo- 
crates, reason which proceeds according to nature devotes its 
whule attention to the stomach.*' And Epicurus says — " The 
origin and root of all good is the pleasure of tiie stomach ; and 
all excessive efforts of wisdom have reference to the stomach.** 
And again, in his treatise concerning the End, he s<ays — 

You oneht therefore to I'tjspect Ijonour and the virtues, 
and all tiimgs of that sort, if they piuuuce pleasuie; hut if 
they do not, then we may as well have nothing to do with 
them : " evidently in these w ords making virtue subordinate 
to pleasure, and performing as it were the part of a hand- 
maid to it. And in another place he says — 1 spit upon 
honour, and those who worship it in a fooli&h mamier, when 
it produces no pleasiire." 

68. Well then did the Romans, who are in every respect 
the most admirable of men, banish Alcius and Philiscufi the 
Epicureans out of their city, when Lucius Postumius was 
consul, on account of the pleasures which they sought to 
introduce into the city. And in the same manner the 
Messenians by a public decree banished the Epicureans. But 
Antiochus the king banished all the philosophers out of liis 
kingdom, writing thus — " King Antiochus to Phanias : We 
have written to you bef<une^ that no philosopher is to remain 
in the city, nor in the country. But we hear that there is 
no smaJl number of them, and that they do great injury to 
the youi^ men, because you have done none of the things 
about which we wrote to yoiL * As soon, therefore, as you 
leoeiTC this letter, order a prodamation to be made^ that all 
the philosophers do at once depart from those places, and that 
as many young men as are detected in going to them, shall 
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be fastened to a pillar and flogged, and their fiithers shall 

be held in. great blame. And let not this order be trans- 
gressed. 

But before Epicurus, Sophocles the poet was a great instil 

gator to pleasure, speaking as follows in his Antigone*— 

For when men utterly for&ake all pleasare, 

1 reckon such a man no longer UfiDg', 

But look upon bim as % breming corpse. 

He may ba?Q^ if yon like, great wealth at home. 

And go in monarch's guise ; but if bis wealth 

And power hfing no pleasure to his xnind, 

I would not for a moment deem it ail 

Worthy a momeEtTs thoogbt compared with pleatam. 

69. "AiidLycon the Peripatetic," as Antigonus the Carys- 
tifin Siijs, "when as a young ninn lie had come to Athens for 
the sake of his education, was most accurately informed about 
everything relating to banquets and drinking parties, and as to 
how much pay every courtesan required. But aftenvaids having 
become the chief man of the I'enpatetic school, he used to 
entertain his friends at banquets with excessive anogance and 
extravagance. For, besi ks the music which was provirled at 
his entertainments, and tlic silver plate and coverlets winch 
were exhibited, all the rest of tlic [ reparation and the superb 
character of the dishes w^as such, and the multitude of tables 
and cooks was so great, that many people were actually 
alarmed, and, though they wished to be admitted into hi» 
school, shrunk back, fearing to enter, as into a badly croverned 
state, which w«s alw.iys burdening its dtizens with lituigiea 
and other expensive otnccs. 

For men were compelled to undertake the regular office of 
chief of the Peripatetic schooL And the duties of this office 
were, to superintend all the novices for thirty days, and se& 
that they conducted themselves with regularity. And then, 
on the last day of the months having received nine obols from 
each of the novices, he received at supper not only all thoee^ 
who contributed their share, but all those also whom Lycon 
might chance to invite, and also all those of the eldem who 
vere diligent in attending the school ; so that the money which 
was oolleoted was not sufficient even for providing suffioient 
unguents and garlands. He also was bound to perform the 
sacrifioes^ and to become an overseer of the Muses* All which 

1 Sopb. Ant im. 
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dntiefi appeared to bave but Httle ooimezioii vifh reDSon 
OF irith philosophy, bat to be more akin to luxuiy and 
parade. For if any people were admitted who were not able 
to spend money on these objects^ they, setting out with a 
very scanty and ordinaiy ohor^ia > . • • • and tibe 

money was very muoh out of proportion For 

Plato and Speusippus had not established these entertain*- 
ments, in order that people might dwell upon the pleasures of 
the table from day-break, or for the sake of getting drunk ; 
bnt in order that men might appear to honour the Deity, 
and to assooiate with one another in a natural manner; and 
chiefly with a view to natural relaxation and conversation; 
all which things afterwards became in their eyes second to 
the softness of their garments, and to their indulgence in their 
before-mentioned extravapmce. Nor do I except the rch>t. 
For Lycon, to LHTitify his luxurious and insolent disposition, 
had a room large enough to hold twenty couches, in the most 
frequented part of the city, in Conon's house, which uas well 
adapted for him to give parties in. And Lycon was a akilful 
and clever player at ball.*' 

70. And of Anaxarchus, Clearchi^ the Solensian writes, in 
the fifth book of his Lives, in the following manner — " Anaxar- 
chus, who was one of those who called themselves Eudremonici, 
after he had become a rich man through the foily of those 
jiien who supplied him with means out of their abundance, 
used to have a naked full-grown damsel for his cup-bearer, 
who was superior in beauty to all her fellows ; she, if one is 
to look at the real truth, thus exposing the intemperance of 
Jill those who employed her. And his baker used to knead 
the dough wearinof gloves on his hands, and a cover on his 
mouth, to prevent any perspiration running ofif his hands, and 
also to prevent him from breathin;:^' on his cakes while he was 
kneading them." So that a man might fairly quote to this 
.wise philosopher the veises of Anaxilas the lyric poet^ 

Aad-aaofaitiiigr one's skhi with a gold-^lom^d oiatment, 

And wearing long cloaks midbiiig down to the ground, 

And the thinnest of slippers, nnd eating rich truffles, 
And the richest of cheese, and tlie newest of ecffrs ; 
And all Borts of shell fisli, and drinking strong wine 
From the island of Ckio^, and having, besides, 
A lot of Ephesian beantifiil letton, 
In canfall^-iewii leather tegs. 
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71. But how far superior to these men is Gorgias the 
Leontine ; of whom the woe Clearchus says^ in the eighth 
book of his Lives, that because of the tonpenmce of his life he 
lived nearly eighty years in the full possession of all his intellect 
and faculties. And when some one asked him what his ^stem 
had been which had caused him to live with mtAk comfort, 
and to retain such fiill possession of his senses, he said, I 
have never done anything merely for the sake of pleasure." 
But Demetrius of Bysantium, in the fourth book of his trea^ 
tise on Poems, sajs — Gorgias the Leontine, being once asked 
by some one what- was ^e cause of his liTing more than 
a hundred jem, said that it was because he had nerer done 
anything to please any one else except himself** Aod 0<^ns, 
after he had had a long enjoyment dTkingly power, and of all 
the other things which make life pleasant, being asked to- 
wards the dose of his life by his eldest son, by what course 
of conduct he bad preserved the kingly power for so many 
vears, that he also might imitate it; replied, ^ By behaving 
.justly towards all men and all gods.** And Gaiystius of Peiv 
gamus, in his Historical Commentaries, says— Clephi80doru& 
the Theban relates that Polydorus the phyndan of Teos used 
to live with Antipater ; and that the king had a common 
kind of coarse carpet worked in rings like a counterpane, on 
which he used to recline ; and brazen bowls and only a small 
number of cups ; for that he was a man fond of piaiu living 
and averse to luxury." 

72. But the story which we have of Tithonus represents 
him as a person sleeping from daybreak to sunset, so that his 
appetites scarcely awakened him by evening. On which ac-» 
count he was said to sleep with Aurora, because he was so 
wholly enslaved by his appetites. And as he was at a later 
period of life prevented from indulging them by old age, and 
being wholly de^iendent on tliem .... And Melanthius, 
stretching out his neck, was choked by his eujojments, being 
a greater glutton than the Melanthius of Ulysses. And many 
father men have destroyed their bodily strength entirely by 
tlieir unreasonable indulgence; and some have become inordi- 
nately fat ; and others have become stupid and insensible by 
reason of their inordinate luxury. Accordingly, Nymphis of 
Heraclea, in the second book of his History of Heraclea, says 
— Dionysius the son of Ckarohus^ who was the first tyrant 
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of Henicka, and who was himself aftcnvards tyrant of his 
country, grew enormously fat without perceiving it, owing to 
his luxury and to his daily gluttony ; so that on account 
of his obesity he was constantly op[)ressed by a difficulty of 
"breathing and a feeling of suftbcation. On w^hich account 
his physicians ordered thin needles of an exceediijuly great 
ien::th to be made, to be run into his sides and chest when- 
ever lie fell into a deeper sleep than usual. And up to a 
certain point his flesh was so callous by reason of the fat, 
that it never felt the needles : but if ever tlu 7 touched a 
part that was not so overloaded, then he felt them, and was 
awakened by them. And he used to give answers to people 
'who came to him, holding a chest in front of his body so as to 
conceal all the lest of his person^ and leave only his face Tisi- 
hie ; and in this condition he conyersed with those who came 
to him/* And Menander also, who was a person as little 
given to evil-speaking as possible, mentions him in his Fisher* 
men, introducing some exiles from Heraclea as sayings 
For a ial pig mu lying on his dee; 

and in another place he says — 

He gave himself to luxniy bo wholly, 
That he ootiM not last long to piaeliie it ; 

and again he says — 

Fonninff desires for myaeK tiiis death 

Does seem the only happy one, — ^to grow 

Fat in my heart and stomach, and so lie 
Flat on my back, and never say a word, 
Drawing my breath iugk up, eating my fill. 
And Baying, " Here I waste away with pleasure.** 

And lie died when he was fifty-fivo years of age, of whicli 
he had been tyrant thirty-three, — being superior to all tliu 
tyrants who had preceded him in gentleness and Luuicinity. 

73. And Ptolemy the Seventh, king of Egypt, was a man 
of tin's sort, the same who caused himself to be styled Euer- 
getes,' but who was called Cacergetes by the Alexandrians, 
Accordingly, Posidonius the Stoic, who went with Scipio 
Africanns when he was sent to Alexandria, and who tliero saw 
this Ptolemy, writes thus, in the seventh book of his History, 
— " But owing to his luxury his whole body was eaten up with 
fat, and with the pri-catucss of his belly, which was so lai'ge 
tiiat no one could put his arms ail round it; and he wore 
' £^f^«'Ti|t» from fik^ well; Koarfpy^Tiifi from mctff, ill; and lp7oy^ a work. 
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jorver it a tunie wMcb mched down to bis feet, having sleeves 
which readied to his wristi^ and he never by anj chance- 
walked out except on this occasion of Scipio*s visit** And 
-that this king was not avezae to Ituraiy, he tells us when he 
speaks of himself^ relating^ in the eighth book of his Crommen* 
taries^ how he was priest of Apollo at Oyrene^ and how he 
gave a banquet to those who had been priests before him ; 
writing thus : — ^ The Artemitia is the great festival of 
pyiene, on wiich occasion the priest of Apollo (and that 
office is one which lasts a year) gives a banquet to all those 
who have been his predecessors in the office ; and he sets 
before each of them a separate dish. And this dish is an 
earthenware vessel, holding about twenty artabce,' in which 
there are niciiiy kinds of game elaborately dressed, and 
many kinds uf bread, and of tauie birds, and of sea-fi.-;h, and 
also many species of foreign preserved meats and pickled-lisli. 
And very often some people also furnibh them with a hand- 
Bome youth as an attendant. But wo ourselves omitted all 
this, and instead we furnished them with cups of solid 
silver, each being of as much value as all the things wiiich we 
have just enumerated put together; and also we presented 
each man with a horse properly harnessed, and a groom, and 
gilt trappings ; and we invited each man to mount his horso 
and ride him home." 

His son Alexander also became exceedingly fat, the one, 
I mean, who put his mother to death who had been his 
partner in the kingdom. Accordingly Posidonius, ni the forty- 
seventh book of his History, mentions him in the following 
terms : — " But the king of Egypt being detested by th<? 
multitude, but flattored by the people whom he had about 
him, and living in great luxury, was not able even to walk, 
unless he went leaning on two friends ; but for all that he 
would, at his banquets, leap oflf from a high couch, and dance 
barefoot with more vigour than even those who made dancing 
their profession." 

74. And Agatharchidc'^, in the sixteenth book of his Histoi^r 
of £uFope^ says that Magas, vdio was king of Ojrene for 
fifty years, and who never had any wars, but spent all his 
time in luxury^ became, towards the end of his life, so im- 

• 1 The arUbe wai e^uivsleni to the Greek medimaus, irhieh was a 
measure holding aUont tirelr« gallons. 
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meiiscly bulky and burdensome to himself, that he was at 
last actually choked by his fiit, from the inactivity of hui 
body, and the enormous quantity of food which he consumed. 
But among the Lacedaemonians, the same man relates, in 
his twenty-seventh book, that it is thought a proof of jig 
ordinaiy in&my if my ono is of an unmanly appearance, or 
if any one appears at all inclined to have a large belly; 
a&the young men are exhibited naked before the ephori every ' 
ten days. And the ephori used every day to take notice boUi 
of the clothes and bedding of the young men; and very 
properly. For the cooks at Laoed»mon were employed solely 
on dressing meat plainly, and on nothing elae. And in his 
twenty-eeventh book, Agatharchides says that the Lacedas- 
moniana brought Nauclides, the son of Polybiadea^ who was 
enonnonaly &t in his body^ and who had beoome of a vast 
fiaze through hixuxy^ into the middle of the aasembly; and 
then, after Lysander had publicly reproached him aa an 
e&minate Toluptnazy, they nearly haniahed him from the 
mty» and threatened mm that they would certainly do ao if he 
did not reform hia Hfe; on which occasion Lysander said that 
Ageailaua alsoj when he was in the country near the Hellea* 
ponty making war against the barbarian^ seeing the Asiatics 
very expensiTely clothed, but utterly useless in thehr bodies, 
ordered all who were takttiiffiacaieni^ to be stripped naked and 
sold by the auctioneer; and after that he ordered their clothes 
to be sold without them; in order that the allies, knowing 
that they had to fight for a great prize, and against very 
contemptible men, might advance with greater spirit a^itin^t 
their enemies. And Python the orator, of Byzautium, as 
Leon, his fellow-citizen, relates, was enormously fat; and 
once, when the Byzantians were divided against one another 
in seditious quarrels, he, exhorting hi& fellow-citizens to una- 
nimity, said — " You see, my friends, what a size my body is; 
but I have a wife who is much fatter than I am ; now, when 
we are both agreed, one small bed is large enough for both of 
us ; but when we quarrel^ the whole house is not big enough 
ibr us." 

75, How much better, then, is it, my good friend Timo- 
crates, to be poor and thinner than even those men whonk 
HeniuppuB mentions in his Cercopes, than to be enormously 
rich, and like that whale of Tanagray as the before-mentioned 

▲m — VOL. Ill* 3 L 
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men were 1 But Hermippus ubbb the foUoiniig language, 
addrasing Bacchus ou the preaeut occaaioa — 

For poor men now to sacrifice to yov 

Bni maiin'd and crippled ozea ; thinner ftr 

Than a*eii Thonmaaua or Leoirophide^ 

And AristophaQeay in hia Gerjtadea, g^yea a liat of the 
following people as very thiui who, he bsljs, were sent as 
ambamdois by the poets on earth down to hell to the poets 
there, and hia words are — 

A» And whd is this who darea to pierce the gates 
or lurid darkncM^ and the realms o' the dead I 
B, We're by unanimous agreement chosen, 
(Making the choice in solemn convocation,) 
One man from each department of our art, 
Who were well known to be frequenters of the Shades, 
As often Tolnntarily going thiUier. 
At Are there among you any men who thus 
Aeqna&i the radma of Pluto 3 

B. Ave, by Jo?a, 
And plenty ; just as there are men who go 
To Thrace and then come back again. Yon know 
The whole case now. 

A, And whiUi m»7 he thefar naaaat 

First, there's Sannyrion, the comic poet; 

Then, of the tragic chori, jVrelitus; 
And of the Cvclic bardie, CiiKsias. 

And presently afterwards he sajs — 

On what slight hopes did you tiieu all relj 1 

For if a lit of diarrhoea came 

Upon these men, they'd all be carried off. 

And Strattis also mentiomi Sannyrion, in liis Men fond of 
Cold, saying — 

The leathern aid of wise Sannyrion. 

And Sannyrion Iiimself speaks of Melitos, in hia play called 
Laughter, speaking as follows — 

Melitus, that carcase from Lena?um rising. 
76. And Cinesias was in reality an exceedingly tall and ex- 
ceedingly thin man ; on whom Strattis wrote an entire play, 
calling him the Phthian Achilles, because in his own poetry 
he was constantly using the word fftOuara, And accordingly, 
he, playing on his appearance, continually addressee him~ 

But others, as, for instance^ Aristophanes, often call him 
ilkK6pttf09 Kunfitrias, becauee he took a plank of linden wood 
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(^Xupa), and fastened it tu bis wai^t uiuk r his girdle, in order 
to avoid stoopiii;z, ])ec;iuse of his <_''ieat height and extreme tliin* 
ne^s. But that Oiiie^^ias was a man of delicate liealth,and badly 
ott' in other respects, we are toid by Lvsuib the orator, in his 
oration inscribed, " For Phanias accused of illegal Practices,'* 
in which he says that he, having abandoned his r^ular pro- 
tekm, had taken to trampiiig xxp Mat Mouaations against 
people^ and to making money hj waxh, meanSk And that he 
means the poet here, and no one else, is plain from the 
&ct that he shows also that he had been attacked by the 
onmio poets fer impiety. And he also, in the oration itself 
shows that he mm a person of that dbanetar. And iha wevdt 
of the orator aie as ^dUowb : — ^^Bnt I mar?el that you are 
not ind^^Daat at auch a man aa dnenas coming forward 
in aid of the hsmEf whom yon ail know to ba the meat im- 
pious of all men, and the greatest tiolater of tiie lawa that 
has ever existed. Is not he the man who hae oommittad such 
oiinioeB against the godi as all other men think it shameful 
even to sjwak o^ though yon hear the comic poets mei 



and Mystalidee, and Lysitheoa feast with him, selecting one 
of the days on which it was not lawful to hold a Ifeast, giving 

ibemselves the name of Cacodssmonistse,^ instead of Numeni- 
aBta?, a name indeed appropriate enough to their fortunes! 
I^or, indeed, did it occur to them that they were really doing 
what that uame denotes; but they acted in this manner to 
show their contempt for the gods and fur our laws. And 
accordingly, each of those men perished, as it was reasonable 
to expect that such men shoidd. 

"But this man, with whom you are all acquainted, the crods 
have treated in such a manner, that his very enemies would 
rather that he shoidd live than die, as an example to all other 
men, that they may see that the immortal Oods do not 
postpone the punish men t duo to men who behave insolently 
towards their Deity, so as to reserve it for their cliildren; but 
that they destroy the men themselves in a miserable n:ianner, 
inflicting on them greater and more terriVde calamities and 
diseases than on any other men whatever. For to die, or 
to be affioted with ajoknesa in an ordinary manner, is the 

'CacodnnioniBtsa, from muth, bad, and Zaifmv, a deity. Nameniasta^ 
ftm Nott^icL the FesBt of the Kew Moon. 

8l2 
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common lot of all of ub j bat to be in aaoh a oonditkm as 
they are reduced io^ and to remain a long time in audi a 
fltatoy and to be dying ereiy day, and yet not be able to end 
one's life^ is a pnniwnient allotted to men wbo aet as this 
man bas acted^ in defianoe of all human and divine lanr*'* 
And this orator used this kngua^o respeeting Ginen^ 

77. FhOetas also, the Coan poe^ was a yeiy thin man; so 
that, by reason of tiie leanness of his body^ he used to wear 
balls made of lead fistened to his feet^ to prevent himsell 
fh>m being blown over by the wind. And Polemo, somamed 
Feriegetes, in his treatise on Wonderfiil People and Things, 
says that Arehestatiis the aoothsayer, being taken prisoner 
by the enemy, and bring put into the scale, was found to 
weigh only one obol, so very thin was he. The same man 
also relates that Panaretus never had occasion to consult 
a physician, but that he used to be a pupil of Arcesilaus 
the philosopher ; and that he was a companion of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, receiving from him a salary of twelve talents 
every year. And he was the thimieiit of men, though he 
never had any illness all his life. 

But Metrodorus the Scepsian, iu the second book of his 
treatise on the Art of Training, says that Hipponax the poet 
was not only very diminutive in person, but also very thin ; 
and that he, nevertheless, was so strong in his sinews, that, 
among other feats of strength, he could throw nn empty oil 
cruise an extraordinary distance, although hght bodies are not 
easy to be propelled violently, because they cannot cut the 
air so well. Philippides, also, was extremely thin, against 
whom there is au oration extant of Hyperides the orator, who 
says that he was one of those men who governed the state. 
And he was very iu^siguificaut in appearance by reason of 
his thinness, as Hyperides has related. And Aleiis, in hia 
Thesprotians, said— 

0 Mercury, sent hy the gods above, 

You who've obtained Philippides by lot; 
Aiid you, too, eye of darkly-robcd nig-ht. 

And Aristophon, in his play called Plato, says— 

A. I will within these three days make this man . 
*rhhmer thaa e*eii Philippides, 

S, How sol • 
Can you kill men in such a Teiy ihori tinel 

And MenandeTi in his PaasioDy tay^^ 
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If hunger should attack your well-shaped person, 

'Twoiild make you thinner thau Philippides. 

And trie ^ord TreffuXiTrm^oxrOaA. was used for being extremely 
thin, as we tind m Aiexia; who, ia M& Womea taking Mann 
dragora, says-r- 

A. You must be ill. You are, l>y Jove, the very 

Leanest of sparrows — a complete i'hilippidea (v«^tAflnri8Mrai). 

B. Don t tell me such Btrange things : I'm all bat dead. 
A, I pity your sad case. 

At all events, it is much better to look like that, than to be 
like the man of whom Antiphanes in his JEolua says^ 

Thin man then, such a sot vrnd glutton is hiB^ 

And so enormous ia his size of body, 

la called by all his countrymen the Bladder. 

And Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise on Pleasure, savs 
that Binias the perfumer gave himself up to love because of 
his luxury, and spent a vast sum of money on it ; and when, 
at last, he failed in his desires, out of grief he mutilated him- 
self, his unbridled luxury bringing him into this trouble. 

78. But it was the fashion at Athens to anoint even the 
feet of those men who were very luxurious with ointment, a 
custom which Cephisodorus alludes to in his Trophoniua^ 

Then to anoint my body go and buy 
Essence of lilies, and of roses too, 
I beg you, Xautliias ; and also buy 
For my poor f«et some baccaris. 

And Eubulus, m kiis Sphingocarion, says— 
• • • • 

.... Lying fall softly in a bed-chamber ; 
AroQiid min were most delicate cloaks, well stdied 

For tender maidens, soft, voluptuous ; 

Such as those are, who M'el! perfumed and ficsgiant 

With amaracine oils, do rub my feet. 

But the author of the Procris gives an account of what caro 
tmght to be taken of Prooha's do^ apeaking of a dpg aa if )ie 
mm a man— 

A, Strew, then, soft carpets underneath the dog. 

And place beneath cloths of Milesian wool; 

And put above them ail a purple rug. 
3. Phcebus Apollo ! 

A. Then in goose's milk 

Soak him some groats. 

B. 0 mighty Hercnles t 
A* And with Megaliian oils anoint his fceu 
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Aud Antiphanes, in his Aloestis, represents some one as 
anointing his feet with oil ; but in his Mendicant Priest of 

Ojbele, he aays— 

He bade the damsel take some choice perfumii 

From the altar of the goddess, and then, first, 
Anoint his feet with it, and then hi^^ knee« : 
But the first moment that tiic girl did toudi 
Hia feet, h« leaped up. 

And in liis Zacynthus he says — 

Hare I not, then, a right to be fond of womeBy 
And to regud them all with tender loTe^ 
For is it not a sweet and noble thing 

To ]ie treated just as you arc ; and to liava 
feet anointed by fair delieate handi 1 

And in his Thoricians he says — 

He bathes completely — but what is't he does? 

He batlif^^^ his hands and feet, and ^vell anoints them 

With perfume from a trold nml am|iie ewer. 

And with a purple dye he siueani iudt jaws 

And boeom ; and his amii wUh oil of thyme ; 

H is eyebrows and his hair with marjoram ; 

Hia knees and neck with essence of wild iyy. 

And AnaxandrideSf in bis Froteolau^ says — 

Ointiiient from Peron, which this fellow sold 

Bat yesterday to ^lelanopus here, 

A costly Ijargain frefsh from Egypt> which 

Anoints to day Callistratus's feet. 

And Teledides, in his Prytanes, alludes to the lives of the 
oitizens, even in the tim^ of ThemistooleSy as having been 
very much devoted to luxnry. And Cratinus in his Chirones^ 
speaking of the luxury of the fonner generations^ saj^s— 

There was a sceht of delicate tbymo beside^ 

And rojscR too, and lilie<? by my car; 

And in my hands f held an apple, and 

A staff', and ihm I <Ud harangue the people. 

^ 79. And Clearchus tlio Solcnsian, in his treatise on Love 
Matters, says — " Why is it that we carry in our hands flowers, 
and apples, and things of that sorti Is it that by our 
delight in these things nature points out those of us who 
have a desire for all kinds of beauty i therefore, as a 

kind of specimen of beauty that men cany beautiful things 
in their iinds, and take delight in them ? Or do they carry 
them about for two objects? For by these means the beginning 
of good fortune, and an indication of one's irisheSy » to a 
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certain extent secured ; to thoee who wre flaked for theniy by 
tbeur being add i- e nBc d, and to those who give thern^ because 
they giye an intimation befoKehand, that thej mu^t give of 
theur beauty in exchange. For a request for beautifnl fiowm 
and fimits^ intimates ttuit those who leceiye them are prepared 
to giro in return the beauty of their persons. Perbape also 
people are fond of those things, and cany them about them 
in order to comfort and mitigate the vexation which arises 
from the utglect or absence of those whom they love. For 
by the presence of these agreeable objects, the desire lur those 
pcreons whom we love is blunted; unless, indeed, we may 
rather say that it is for the sake of personal ornament that 
people carry those things, and take delight in them, just as 
they wear aii vthinpr else which tends to ornament. For not 
only those people who arc crowned with flowers, but those 
also who carry them in their lianda, find their whole appear- 
ance is improved by them. Perhaps also, people carry them 
simply because of their love for any beautiful object. For 
the love of beautiful objects shows that we are inclined to 
be fond of the productions of the pensons. 

For the face of spring and autumn is really beautiful, when 
looked at in their flowers and fruits. And all persons who 
are in love, being made, as it were, luxurious by their passion, 
and inclined to admire beauty, are softened by the sight of 
beauty of any sort. For it is something natural that people who 
&ncy that they themselves are beautiful and elegant, should be 
fond of flowm; on which acooxmt the companions of Proser- 
pine are represented aa gathering flowers. And Sappho says^ 
» I saw a lovely maiden gatheriDg flowen. 

80. But in former times men were so devoted to Inzniy, 
that they dedicated a temple to Venus Callipyge on this 
account. A certain conntiymcm had two beautiM daughters; 
and they once, contending with one another, went into the 
pnblic roadsy disputbig as they wen^ which had the most 
beautiful buttocks. And as a young man was passing, who 
had an aged &ther, they showed themiselTes to him also. And 
he, when he had seen both, decided in &vonr of the elder; and 
ftnmg in lore with her, he returned into the city and fell ill, 
and took to his bed, and related what had happened to his 
brother, who was younger than he ; and he also, going into the 
^elds and seeing the damsels himself, fell in love with the 
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other. Accordingly, their &ther, when with all his exhc^^ticm 
he could not persuade his sons to think of a higher manfil^, 
lirings these damsels to them out of the fields, having per- 
suaded their &ther to give them to him, and aarries tl^m Iq 
his sons. And they were always called the KaXXlmyoi; ae 
Oemdas of Megalopdis lajB in his lambies, in tbe foHowiiig 

There wa;^ a pair of koAX^vitin women 

At Syracuse* 

So they, having now become XKh women, built a tanple to 
YenuB, oaUing the goddeas KoXkanrfog, as Archelaus also 
vdates in bis lambica 

And that Hie luxury of madneas is exoeedingly great is 
very pleasantly azgoed by Heradides of Pontns^ in Us 
tieatiBe on Pleasuxe, wheire be says^^^ Thraeylans the i6zon>- 
ensian, the son of Pythodorusy was ones afiOioted with such 
violet madnesa, that be thought that all the Tessels wbieh 
oame to the Pimus belonged to bun. And be entered them 
in bis books as snob; and sent them awayj and regulated 
tbeir affairs in bis mind, and when tbey returned to port be 
received them with great joy, as a man mig^t be expected to 
who was master of so mnoh wealth. And when any were 
lost, he never inquired about them, but he rejoioed in all that 
Arrived safe; and so he lived with great pleasure. But 
when his brother Crito returned from Sicily, and took him 
and put him into the hands of a doctor, and cured him of 
his mildness, he himself rohited his madness, and s^iid that lie 
had never been happier in his life ; for that he never felt 
any grief, but that the quantity of pleasmu which ha ex- 
perienced wati something unspeakable." 



BOOK XIXL 

1. Antiphanes the comic writer, my friend Timocratcs^ 
when he was reading one of his own comedies to Alexander 
the king, and when it was plain that the king did not thiuk 
much of it, said to him, " The fact is, 0 king, that a man who 
is to ajtpreciate tiiis play, ought to have often supped at pio- 
nio fea^ts^ and must hav^ often borne and inilicted blows in 
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the cause of courtesans," as Lycophron the Chalcidian relates 
in his treatise on Comedy. And accordingly we, who are 
now about to set out a discussion ou amaiborj matters, (far 
there was a good deal of oonvenaatkm about manied women 
and about courtesans,) saying what we have to say to people 
ivlio understand the subject^ iuToklsg the Muse Erato to be so 
good as to inmfeas anew on our memoxy that amatorj cata* 
logoe, win make our oommenoement from this point— 

Como nowy O BiaftOp and tall ma imly 
what it was that was aaid hy fhe different guests about love 
and about amatoiy mattenu 

2. For our admirable host, praising the married women, 
said that Hermippus stated in Ins book about lawgiveni, that 
at Lacedsemon all the damsels used to be shut up in a dark 
room, while a number of unmarried young men were shut up 
with them ; and whichever girl each of the young men caught 
hold of ho led away as his wife, without a dowry. On which 
account they punished Lysander, because he left his former 
wife, and wished to marry another who was by fur uiore 
beautil'uL But Clearchus the Solensian, in his treatiisc on 
Proverbs, says,— In Lacedaemon the ^vonien, on a certain 
festival, drag the unmarried men to an altar, and then buffet 
them; in order that, for the purpose of avoiding the insult of 
such treatment, they may become more affectionate, and in 
due season may turn their thoughts to marriage. But at 
Athens, Cecrops was the first person who inarried a man to 
one wife only, when before his time coimexioiis had taken 
place at random, and men had had their wives lu common. 
On which account it was, as some people state, that Cecrops 
was called Sicfivrj^,^ because before his time people did not 
know who tlieir fathers were^ by reason of the numbers of mea 
who might have been so." 

And beginning in this manner, one might fairly blame those 
who attributed to Socrates two wives, Xanthippe and Myrto, 
the daughter of Aristides; not of iliat Aristides who was 
^sumamed the Just, (for the time does not agree,) but of his 
descendant in the third generation. And the men who made 
this statement are Callisthenes, and Demetrius Phalereus, and 
Satyrus the Peripatetic, and Aristoxenus; who were pre- 
ceded iu it by Aiistotle^ who relates the same stozy iu his 

* Si^inls mcsnlng* of doublo nature." 
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treatise on Nobleness of Birth. Unless perhaps this licenco 
was allowed by n decree at that time on account of the scarcity 
of men, so that any one who pleased might have two wives ; to 
which it must be owing that the comic poets make no mention 
of this fact, though they very often mention Socrates. And 
Hieronymus of Khock8 has cit^d the decree about wives; 
which Fwill send to you, since I baye the book. But Pansotius 
the Khodian has contradicted those who make this statemeot 
about the wives of Socrates. 

3. But among the Persians the qu^een tolerates the king's 
having a number of ooncubines, because there the king rules 
his wife hke her master; and also because the queen, as 
Dinon states in his history of Persia, receiveis a great deal of 
respect from the concubines. At all events they offer her 
adoration. And Priam, too, had a great many women, and 
Hecuba was not indignant. Accordingly, Fniun eays^ 

Tet what a xaoe ! ere Greece to IHon okm, 
The pledge of many a loved and loving dame. 
Nineteen one mother bore^deadi all are dead J ^ 

But among the Greeks^ the mother of Phcenix does not 
tolerate the concubine of Amyntor. And Medea, althou^ 
well acquainted with the fashion, as one well establi^ed 
among the barbarians, refuses to tolerate the marriage of 
Glauce, having been forsooth already initiated in better 
and Greek habits. And Clytsemnestra, being exceedingly 
indignant at a similar provocation, slays Cassandra with 
Aguiiieinnon himself, wLum the monarch brought with him 
into Greece, having given in to the fashion of barbarian mar.- 
riages. "And a man may wcuder," says Aristotle, "that 
Horner "has nowhere in the lUad represented any conciibme 
as living with Menelaus, though he has given wives to every 
one else. And accordingly, in Homer, even old men sleep 
with women, such as iNestor and PhoBnix. For these men 
were not worn out or disabled in the time of their youth, 
either by intoxication, or by too much indulgence in love ; or 
by any weakness of digestion engendered by gluttony ; so 
that it was natural for them to be still viwrons in old ivsre. 
The kinc: of Sparta, then, appears to have too ntut li respect for 
his wedded wife Helena, on whose account he collected all tho 
jUieoian army ; and on this account he keeps aloof from any 
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other connexion. But Agamemnon is reproached by ThersiteSi 
as a man with many wives^ — 

'Tis thine, whatever tlio M-ntrior's breast inflames. 
The golden spoil, and thine the lovely rlamcs ; 
With all Uie wealth our wars and blood bestow, 
Thj tents ire crowded and thy chests overflow.*- 

* 

" But it is not natuml/' says Ari.stotle, to supposeH:liat all 
•that multitude of female slaves were given to him as concu- 
bines, but only as prizes; since he also provided himself 
■with a great quantity of wine, — but not for the purpose of 
getting drunk himself." 

4. But Hercules is the man who appears to have had more 
wives than any one else, for he was very much addicted to 
women ; and he had them in turn, like a soldier, and a man 
employed at different times in different countries. And by 
ihem he had also a great multitude of children. For, iu 
one week, as Herodorus relates, he relieved the fifty daughteis 
of Thestias of their virginity, ^geus also was a man of m&rxj 
mvea. For, first of all he married the daughter of Hoplea^ 
and after her he married one of the daughters of Chalcodou% 
and giving both of them to his friends, he cohabited with a 
great many without marriage. Afterwards he took iEthra, 
the daughter of Pittheus; after her he took Medea. And 
Theseus, having attempted to ravish Helen, after that carried 
off Ariadne. Accordingly Istrus, in the fourteenth book of 
his History of the Affiiks of Athem^ giving a catalogue of 
those vromen who became the -wives of Theseus, says that 
some of them became so out of love^ and that some were 
Gained off by force, and some were married in legal marriage. 
Kow by force were ravished Helen, Ariadne^ Hippolyta, and 
the daughters of Cerqyon and Sinis ; and he legally married 
MeliboBa, the mother of Ajax. And Hesiod says that he 
married also Hippe and iEgle ; on account of whom he broke 
the oaths which he had sworn to Ariadne, as Cercops tells us. 
And Pherecydes adds Pherebcea. And before ravishing Helen 
he had also carried off Ana&o from Troy; and after Hippo* 
lyta he also had Aisddra. 

5. And Philip the Macedonian did not take any women 
with him to his wars, as Darius did, whose power was sub- 
verted by Alexander. For he used to take about with him 
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three hundred and fifty concubines in all his wars ; as 
Dicsearchus relates in the third book of his Life in Greece* 
But Phili]^'* 8aj8 he, " was always marrying new wives in. 
war time. For, in the twenty-two years which be reigned, 
as Satyrus relates in his History of his Life, having married 
Audata the lUyrian, he had by her a daughter named Cynna; 
and he also married Phila, a sister of Dci das and Machatas. 
And wishing to oonoiliate the nation of the Thessaliana^ be 
had children by two Thesaalian women; one of whom was 
Nicesipolis of PbersB, who brongbt him a daughter named 
Tbesealonica; and the other was Fhilenoia of I^ffissa^ by 
^hom he had Arids^us. He also aoquired the kingdom of the 
Uolossi^ when he married Olympias, by whom he had Alex* 
ander and Cleopatra. And when he subdued Thraoe, thei« 
came to him Cithelas, the king of the Thracians, bringing 
with him Meda his dau^ter^ and many presents : and having 
married her, he added her to Olympias. And after all these, 
being violently in love, he married Cleopatra, the sister of 
Hippostratns and niece of Attalus. And bringing her also 
home to Olympias, lie made idl his life unquiet and troubled. 
Fur, as soon as this inarriage took place, Attalus said, 'Now, 
indeed, legitimate kings shall be buru, and not bastards.' 
And Alexander having heard this, smote Attains with a 
goblet which he had in his hand; and Attalus in return 
struck him with his cup. And after that Olympias fled to the 
Molos8i ; and Alexander fled to the Illyrians, And Cleopatra 
bore to Philip a daughter who was named Exu'opa.'* 

Euripides the poet, also, was much addicted to women : at 
all events Hieronymus in his Historical Commentaries speaks 
as follows, — " When some one told Sophocles that Euripides 
was a woman-hater, ' He may be,' said he, * iu km tragedies^ 
but in bis bed he is very fond of women."* 

6. But our married \\ omen are not such as £ubulus speaks 
of in his Female Garland-selieis— 

By Jove, we we aot p«liited with vermilion, 
Kor ¥rith dark mnlbwiy juiee, m joa m oOea ; 

And then, if in the summer you go out^ 

Two rivulets of dark diRcoloiirod hue 

Plow from jour eyes, and sweat drops from your J&W^ 

And makea a scarlet furrow down your neck ; 

And the light hair, wbich wintons o'er your faoe^ 

Seenu gr^y, ao thiiiUy is it plaiteied orer. 
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Asd Anaxfla^ in hiB Neottii, nys — 

The mn wboe'er hat loved a coiirtfliiii« 
Will nj that no more lawlesn worthleaa laee 

Can anywhere be found : for what ferociona 

Unaociablc shc-dragoa, irhat Chimppra, 

Thoagh it breathe lire from its moulb, what CUaQ'bdi^ 

Wbat tlme4eaded Scylla, dog o' tlie aea, 

Or bydnK sphinx, or raging lioness, 

Or viper, or winged harpy (greedy race), 

Could go beyond thoee most accursed harlots I 

There is no monster greater. They alono 

Surpass all other evils put together. 

Ana lei na now oonaider them In order : — 

Pint there ia Plangon; she, like a chimsen^ 

Scorches the wretched barbarians with fire ; 

Unc knight alone was found to rid the world of bcr. 

Who, like a brave man, stole her furniture 

And fled, and she despairing, disappear'd. 

Then for fllnope^s friends, may I not aay 

That 'tis a hydra they cohabit with 1 

For she is old : but near her age, and like hor. 

Greedy Gnathcena flaunts, a twofold eviL 

And a& fur Nanniou, iu what, I pray, 

Boea Mio from SeyUs dilfor f Haa she not ■ 

Already swallow'd np two lovers, and 

Opcn*d her greedy jaws t' enfold a third ? 

But he with prosp rous oar escaped the g?ilf. ' 

Then does not Phryne beat Charjbdis hollow ? 

Who swallows the sea-captains, ship and alL 

la not Theaao a mere Siren plvek'dt 

Th^r face and vdeo are woman's, bat their lega 

Arc fcather'd like a blackbird's. Take the lot, 

Tis not too much to call them Theban Sphinxes. 

Por they speak nothing plain, but only riddles ; 

And in enigmas tell their victims how 

They love and dote, and long to he earasiTd. 

** Would that I had a quadruped," says one, 

That may serve for a bed or easy chair. 

"Would that I had a tripod^'—" Or a biped," 

That ia, a handmaid. And the hapless fool 

Who nndeiatanda theae hinta, like (Edipus, 

If saved at all is saved against his will 

But tbcy "who do believe they're really loved 

Are much elated, and raise their heads to hcaTea. 

And in a word, of all the beasts on earth 

The direst and most treacherous & harlot 

After Laurentius had said all this, LeonidaSy finding 
fault with the nandd of wife (yofMn}), quoted these Tcraes out 
of the Soothsayen of Alexis— 
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Oh wretched ai c ^s < husbanda, who have fioid 

All liberty of life, ail luxury, 

And live as daTes of women, not aa freemen. 

We say we have a dowry ; do we not 
Endur« the pcnnlty, fnH of female bile, 
Compared to which tin- bile of man 's pure honey? 
Tor men, though injured, pardon : Lul the woiiiea 
First injure ns, and then repfoeefa ub more ; 
They rule tboee whom ther ehonld not ; ihoee tbej ehoald 
They constantly neglect. They falsely Rwear; 
' They have no single hardship, no disease ; 

And yet they are complaining without end. 

And XenarchuH, in his Sleep, says — 

Are then the grasshoppcrb not happy, say youl 
When they liave wives who cauuoL .-peak a word. 

And Philetserus, in his Corinthiast, Sciyts— 
0 Jupiter, how soft and bland an eye 
The iady has 1 'Tia not for nothing we 
Beliold the temple of Het»ra here ; 
But there is not one temple to a wife 
Throughont the whole of Qreeee. 

And Ampbifl bsjtb in his Athamas— 

Is not a courtesan much more good-humour'd 
Than any wedded wife ^ No doubt she ii^ 
And 'tis but natural ; for .^lie, l y hivr, 
Thinks sbe'n a right to sulk anu btay at home : 
But well the other knows that 'tis her manners 
By which alone she can retain her ftiends ; 
And if th^ Ml, she most seek oat some otheau 

8. And Eubuliia^ in his Chzysilley sajB — 

May that man» fool as he is, who marries ^ 

A second wife, most miserably perish ; 

Him who weds one, T will not blame too much^ 

For he knew little of the ills he courted. 

But well the widower had proved all 

The ills which are in wedlock and in wires. 

And a little iarther on he says— 

0 holy Jove, may I be quite undone, 
If e'er I say a word against the women, 
The choieest of all ereatures. And suppoae 
Medea was a termagant, — what then! 
Was not Penelope a noble creature ? 

If one should say, "Just think of Clyt«mnestra»" 

1 meet him witii Alcestis chaste and true. 
PerhapB be*ll torn and say no good of Fhadia; . 
But inink of virtuous .... who! . • « . Ajaa^alasl 

I cannot reconcct. another p:nod one, 

TliOQgh I could still count bad ones up by scores. 
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A&d Aristophon, in bis Oallomdefl^ 8ay»-* 

May he be quite undone, he well desemB it. 
Who dares' to many any seooiid irife ; 

A m&n who marries once may be ezoiued ; 

Kot knowing" wlnit misfortune he was seeking-. 
But he who, once escaped, then tries auotiier, 
"With his eyes open seeks for misery. 

And Antiphanes, in his Philopotor^ 8aj»^ 
A» He's manied now. 

£. How say you 1 do you mean 
He's really gone and married — when I left him, 
Alive and well, possese'd of all his senses 1 

And Menander, in his Woman ciUTviiii; the Sacred Vessel of 
Itfinerva, or the Female Flute-player, says — 

A* You will not marry if you're in your senses 

When you have left this life. For I myself 

Did marry j so I recommcud ^ ou not to. 
B* The knaiter is dedded— ^ die ii cast 

Go on then. I do wish yon then well over it ; 

But you are taking arms, with no good reason^ 

Against a sea of troubles. In the w&yeft 

Of the deep Libyan or JSgean sea 

Beaiee three of thirty ships are lost or wreck'd ; 

Bnt aearoely one poor hoshand 'teapes at aU. 

And in bis Woman Burnt he says— 

Oh, may the man be totally undone 

Who was the first to Tentnre on a wife ; 

And then the next who follow'd his example ; 

And then the third, and fourth, and all who follow'd. 

And Carcinus the tragsdiaoy in his Semde (which begins^ 

0 Jupiter, why need one waste one^s words 

In speaking ill of women f for what worse 

Can lie add, when he once has caU'd them women) 

' 9. Bul^ above all other oaaes^ those who vben advanoed in 
yean marry young inves^ do not peroeive that they are 
running yoluntanly into duiger^ which every one else foresees 
plainly ; and that| too^ tboi^ the M^gacian poet^ has given 
tbem this warning 

A youns wife salts not with an aged husband; 
#or sae will not obey the pilot's helm 

Like a well-managed boat ; nor can the anchor 
Hold her seeurely in her port, but oft 

1 Theognifl^ 
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Bkt Imilu lier eMBg and tMm in the Dight, 
And headlong diives into another harbour*. 

And Theophilufl^ in hia Neoptolemu^ says — 

A yoong irife does not enit an old man well i 
7or» like a crazy boat, she not at all 

Answers the helm, but Blips her cable off 
By nighty and in some other port is found. 

10. And I do not think that any of you are ignorant, my 
friends, that the greatest wars have taken place on account 
of women : — the Trojan war on account of Helen ; the plague 
which took place in it was on account of OhryHslB ; the anger 
of Achilles was excited about Briseis ; and the war called the 
Sacred War, on account of another wife (as Duris relates in 
the second book of his Histoiy), who was a Theban by birth, 
by name Theano, and who was carried off by some Phocian. 
And this war also lasted ten jetOB, and in the tenth year \vas 
brought to an end by the cooperation of Philip ; for by his 
aid the Thebans took Phocis. 

The war, also, which is called the Crisssean War (as Callis- 
tbenes tells us in bis account of the Sacred War), when the 
Grisseeans made mr upon the Phocians, lasted ten years; and 
it was excited on this account^ — ^because the G^nsBSoass carried 
off Megisto, the daughter of Pelagon the Pbodan, and the 
daughters of the Argiyea^ as they were letuimng from the 
Pyl£ian temple : and in the tenth year Orissa was taken. 
And whole families also have been ruined owing to wom«n;— 
for instance, that of Philip, the &ther of Alexander, was 
ruined on account of his marriage inth Geopatia ; and Her- 
cules waa ruined by his marriage with lele^ the daughter ef 
Eurytus; and Theseus on account of his marriage vith 
Phsedra, the daughter of Minos ; and Athamas on account of 
his maniage wiu Themisto, the daughter of Hypseus ; and 
Jason <m account of his marriage with Glauce, &e dac^ter 
of Creon ; and Agamemnon on account of OaaGttndra. And ' 
the expedition of CWnbyses against Kgypt (aa CtesSas relates) 
took place on account of a woman ; for Cambyses, having 
heard that Egyptian women were £ur more amorous than 
other women, sent to Amasis the king of the Egyptians, 
asking him for one of his daughters in marriage. But he did 
not give him one of his own daughters, thiiikiiin; that she 
would not be honoui eil as a wife, but only treated as a con- 
ciibiue j but lie sent him Nitetis, the daughter of Apries. 
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And Apries had been deposed from the sovereign ty of Egypt, 
because of the defeats which had been received by him from 
the Cyreneans ; and afterwards he had been put to death b j 
Amasis. Accordinglj, Cambjses, being much pleased with 
Nitetifl^ and being Tory violently in love with her, learns the 
whole circomstances of the case from her ; and she entreated 
him to avenge the murder of Apries^ and pemaded him to 
make war upon the Egyptians. But Dinon, in his History 
of Persia, and Lynceas of Naucmtis, in the third book of his 
History of Egypt, say that it was Cyrus to whom Nitetis was 
sent by Amasis ; and that she was the mother of Cambyses, 
who made this expedition against E^rypt to avenge the wTongs 
of liis mother and her family. But Duris the Samian says 
that the first war earned ou by two women was that between 
Olympias and En ry dice ; in which Olympias advanced suuie- 
thing in the manner of a Bacchanalian, with drums beating; 
but Eurjdice came forward anned like a Macedonian soldier, 
having been already accustomed to war and military habits 
at the court of Cyniiane the Illyrian. 

11. Now, after this conversation, it seemed good to the 
philosophers who were present to say something themselves 
about love and about beauty: and so a great many philo- 
sophical sentiments were uttered; among which, some quoted 
8ome of the 5^ngs of the dramatic philosopher, Euripides, — 
some of which were these 

T.uve, who is w isilom'a pupil gay. 

To rirtuc often leads tae wsj; 

And this great pod 

Id of all others lar the beat for man ; 

For with his gentle vod 

He bids them hope^ and banishes all paim 

May I be ne'er mixed up with those who aeom 

To o^^•n bl« power, and live forlom, 

Cherishing; hahits all uncouth. 

I bid the jouth 

Of my dear eonntry ne*er to flee from Love, 
Bttt welcome him, and willing suljeetB prova * 

And some one else quoted from Pindar^ 

Let it be my fate always to love, 

And to obey LoTe*8 will in proper aeaioil. 

' k is not known from what play tliis fraicmeiit comes. It Is girou 
in the Yarioram BdlUon of Euripides^ Ine, Fragm^ 165. 
ATH. — ^VOL. HI, 3 X 
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And 801116 OM elm added the following lines from Euripides — 

But you, 0 iiiii;hty Love, of gods and men 
The WDvereign ruler, either bid whatds ftit 
To seem no ioBger fitir ; or ebe bring aid 

To hapless lovers whom you've caused to love. 
And aid the labours yon yoursell have prompted. 
If you do this, the gods will honour you ; 
But if you keep aloof, you will not even 
Betain the gratitude irbich nofw they feol 
For having learnt of yoa the to iov& ^ 

12. And Pontift&ns said that Zeno the dtdsMoi thoaght 
that Love was the God of Friendship and Liberty, aud 
also that he was the great anthm* of concord among meu; 
but that he had no other office. On which account, he 
Bays ill his Polity, that Love is a God, beui2: ono who co- 
operates in securiug the safety of the city. And the philo- 
sophers, also, who preceded him considered Love a venerable 
Deity, removed from evervthinc^ discreditable : and this is 
plain from their having set up holy statues in his honour in 
their Gymnasia, alono: with those of Mercury and Hercules — 
the one of whom is the patron of eloquence, and the other of 
valour. And when these are imited, friendship and unanimity 
are engendered; by means of which the most perfect liberty 
is secured to those who excel in these practices. But the 
Athenians were so far from thinking that Love presided over 
the gratitication of the mere sensual appetites, that, though 
the Academy was manifestly consecrated to Minci'va, they yet 
erected in tliat place also a statue of Love, and sacrificed to it. 

The Thespians also celebnite Erotidia, or festivals of Love, 
just as the Athenians do Athcna^a, or festivals of Minerva, 
and as the Eleans celebrate the Olympian festivals, and tlie 
Rhodians the Uaiiean. And in the public sacrifices, every- 
where almost, Love is honoured. And the Lacedaemonians 
offer sacrifices to Love before they go to battle, thinking that 
safety and victory depend on tiie friendship of those who 
stand side by side in the battle array. And the Cretans^ in 
their line of battle, adorn the handsomest of their citizens^ 
and employ them to offer sacrifices to Love on behsJf of the 
state, as Sosicrates relates. And the regim:?nt among the 
Thebans which is called the Sacred Band, is wholly com- 
posed of mutual loYere^ indicating the majesty of the God, as 

1 Frai the Andxemedi* 
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these men prefer a glorious death to a Khameful and dis- 
creditable life. But the Samiaus (as Erxias says, in his His- 
tory of Colophon), having consecrated a ^rantLsium to Love, 
called the festival which was instituted in his honour the 
Eleutheria, or Feast of Libei ty; and it was owing to this 
God, too, that the Athenians obtiiiued their freedom. And 
the PisistratidsB, after their banishment, were the first jicople 
"who ever endeavoured to throw discredit on the events which 
took place through his influence. 

13. After this had been sfiid, Plutarch cited the following 
passage from the Phajdrus of Alexis : — 

As I was coming from Pirjcns liitolj, 

Iii ccreat perplexity and sad distress, 

1 feU to thoughts of deep piiilosuphy. 

And first 1 thought that all the paiateeB ieem 

IgiMyrant of the real nature of Love ; 

And 80 do all the other artistB too, 

Whoe'er make statues of this deity : 

For he is neither male nor feinalo either; 

Again, he is not God, lior yet it* he man : 

He iB not foolUb, nor yet ie be wise ; 

But he '8 made up of all kinds of quality. 

And underneath one form benr<? many natntes. 

liis courage is a man's ; his cowardice 

A very woman's. Then h\s tolly is 

Pure madness, but his wisdom a philosopber^; 

Hie Tebemence ie tbat of a wild beast^ 

But his endurance is like adamant ; 

His jcaloiwy equals; any other god's. 

And I, indeed, — by all the gods I swear,— 

Do not inybell precisely uuder»Uiud him ; 

But still he much resembles my dencription. 

Excepting iu the name. 

And Eubulus, or Ararus, in his Oawipylion, says-— 

What man was he, what modeller or painter, 
Who first did represent young Love as winged 1 
He was a man lit only to draw swallows. 
Quite ignorant of tbe character of ibe god* 
For he's not lii^ht, nor oasy for a man 
AVho's once by him been mabter'd, to shake off; 
But he's a heavy and tenacious master. 
How, tben, can he be spoken of as wing*d I 
The man's a fool who such a thing could aaj. 

And Alexis, in his Man Lamenting, says^ 

For this opinion is by all tbe Sopbisti 
SaUnaoed, that Lore is acft a winged god; 

3m 2 
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Bat that the winged parties are the lovexi^ 

And that he falsely l>cars thi> imputatioii: 

So that it is out of pure igaorance 

That painters clothe this deity with wings." 

14. And Thoophrastiis, in liin book on Love, says that 
CluereiDon tiie tragedian said in one of iiis plajBy that— 
As wine adapts itself to tiie constitntion 
Of those who drink it, so likewise does Love 
Who, when he's moderately worshipped, 
la mild and manageabto ; but if loosed 
From modeimUon* ibfin is fierce and trooblesome. 

On which aooount the same poet afterward^ distingiiishiiig 
his powers with some fbUdtj; sajs*- 

For he doth bend a double bow of beauty. 

And sometimes men to fortune leads» 

But sometimcB orcrwhclms their livefl 
With trouble and confusion. * 

But the same poet also, in his play entitled The Wounded 
Man, speaks of people in love in this manner : — 

Who would not say that those who love alone 

Deserve to be consider'd living men ? 

For first of all they must be skilful soldiers. 

And able to endure great toil of body. 

And to stick close to th' objeets of thdr love : 

They most be active, and InTentlTe too, 

Eager, and fertile in expedients, 

And prompt to sec their way in difficulties. 

And TheopMlnSy in his Man fond of the Flute^ sajs^ 

Who ?nys that lovers are devoid of sense t 
He is himself no better than a fool : 
For if yon take away from life its plc Asure?^, 
You leave it nothing but imnouding dcatii. 
And I myself am now indeed in love 
With a iSir maiden plajing on the haip ; 

» This is a blunder of Athenseus; for the passage alluded to i;^ evidently 
that in the Iphigenia in AuUs of Euripides. The lines as quoted m the 
text here ar&— 

*EyTt(ye(r0ai X"^^"^^^ 

To fxfv 4ir (vaio>yi tvxi^ 
T6 8' hrl avyxi^ti fiiOTOS, 
The passage in Enripi(1< s is— 

8* hi vvyxfiffu $wT«t»~^Jph, inAul 552. 
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And ten me, pray, am I a fool for tliat I 
She '8 fair, she 'b tall, she 'a skilfnl in her art ; 
And I'm more glad when I eee her, than yon 
When you divide your salaries among yon. 

But Aiistophoii^ in his Pythagorean^ SB^yB^ 

Now, is not LoTO deservedly ctst ont 

From his place among the twelve inimorlal gods! 

For he did sow the seeds of great confusion, 
And quarrels dire, ainont,' that heavenly baud, 
When he was one of tiiem. And, as he was 
Bold and impertinent^ they clipp'd his wings. 
That he might never soar again to heayeni 
And then they banished him to us below; 
And for the wings which he did boast befow. 
Them they did give to Victory, a spoil 
Well won, and splendid, irom iicr enemy. 

Amphis, too, in his Dithyrambic, speaks thus of loving- 

What say'st thou?— dost thou think that all vour wolds 
Could e'er persuade me that that man 'a a lover 
Who fhlls In lore with a gurl's manners ouly, 
And never thinks what kind of laoe she 's got ! 

I enll him mad ; nor can I e'er beiiere 
That a poor man, who often sees a rich one. 
Forbears^ to covet some of his great riches. * 

But Alexis says in his Helena— 

The man who falls in love with beauty's flowen. 
And taketh heed of nothing else, may be 
A iuver of pleasure, but not of his love; 
And he does openly disparage la)ve, 
And causes him to be suspect to others. 

If MyrtOus, having cited these lines of Alexis, and then 
looking roimd on the men \xho were partisans of the Stoic 
Bohool, havmg first recited the following passage out of th« 
lambiOB of Hermeas the Curian— 

Listen, you Stoiclings, traffickers in nonsense, 
Ftanners on words,— gluttons, who by yourselves 
Eat up tho whole of what is in the dishes. 
And give no single bit to a philosopher. 

Besides, yon are most clearly proved to do 
Ali tiiat is contrary to those professions 
Which you so pompously parade abroad. 
Htmting for beauty ;^ 

wentonto say,— And in this point alone you are imitatoiB 
or the master of your school, Zeno the Phceni-ian, who was 
wways a slave to the most .infamous pa^ions (as Antiiwnus 
the Caiystmn relates, in his History of his Life) ; for you aro 
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always saying that ''the proper objeot of love k not the 
bodj^ but the mind you who say at the same time, that 
you ought to remain faithful to the objects of your love, till 
they are eight-and-twenty years of age. And Arlston of 
OeoSy the Peripatetic, appears to me to, have said very well 
(in the second book of his treatise on Likenesses connected 
with Love), to some Athenian who was very tall for his (xge, 
and at the same time was boasting of his beauty, (aud his 
ilame was Dorus,) ^' It seems to me that one may very well 
apply to you the line which Ulysses uttered when he met 
Dolon— 

Great was thy aim, and mighty is the prize.* 

16. But Ilcgesander, in his CommentarieSj says that all 
men love seasoned dishes, but not plain meats, or plainly 
dressed fish. And accordingly, when seasoned dishes are 
wanting, no one willingly eats either meat or fish j nor does 
any one desire meat which is raw and unseasoned. For 
anciently men used to love boys (as Aristophon relates) ; on 
which account it came to pass that the objects of their love 
were called TratStKa. And it was with truth (as CleaT chus 
says in the first book of his treatise on Love and the Afi^urs 
of Love) that Lycophronides said — 

No boy, no maid with golden onuunen1% 

No woman \vith a deep and ample robfl^ 

Is so much bcantifiil as modest ; for 

'Tis modesty that gives the bloom to beaut/. 

And Aristotle sidd that lovers look at no other part of the 
oljects of theb affoction^ but only at their eyes^ in which 
modesty makes her abode. And Sophocles somewhere repre- 
sents Hippodaocua as q»eaking of the beauty of Pdops, and 
saying— 

And in bis eyes the charm which lore compela 
Shines fortli a li^'ht, embellishing his face : 
He glows himself, and he makes mn rr'^rnv too, 
Measuring my eyes with his, — as any builder 
Makes his work correspond to his carefal rale.^ 

17. And Licymnius the Chian, savin that Somnus was 
in lovo with Endymion, represents him iis refusing to close 
the eyes of the youth even when he is asleep ; but the God 
sends his beloTed object to sleep with his eyelids still open, 

^Itiad^xiiKU ^ThiafiotgmentisfimtlMHiiVQdaiiih^ 
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so that he may not for a single moment be deprived of the 
plfiwure of contemplating them. And his words are thefie-^ 

But SoranuR nnu-h (!oli-'hted 

In lh<^ l>rii;ht. beau^n. which shot fnnii liis eycfl. 

And luli'd the youih to sleep with unclosed lids. 

And Sappho says to a man wlio ^Yas admired above all mea- 
sure for hia beautj^ and wiio was accounted very handsome 
indeed — 

Stand opposite, my love. 
And open upon me 
. The teuteons graoe triiick from your eyet doth flow. _ 

And what says Anacreon ? — 

Oh, boy, as maiden fair, 
I fix my heart on you ; 
But yov despite my pnyer, 

And little care that you do hold the reins 
Which my fioul s course incessanLly do guide. * 

And the magnificent Pindar says — 

The man who gicet on the brilliant laya 

Which shoot from th' ejc-? 

Of beautiful Thcoxenus, and yet can feel his heart 
Unmoved within his brmt, nor yieldti to love, 
Must have a heart 

Blacky and composed of adamant or Iron. * 
But the Cyclops of Fhilozenns of Cythera, in love with 
Galatea, and pndsing her beauty, and prophesyiug, as it were, 
his own blindness, praises every part of her i-ather than nien- 
tk>a her eyes, which he does not ; speaking thus : — 

O Galatea, 

!Nymph with the beauteous face and golden hair^ 

"Whose voice the Qmces tune, 

True flower of love, my beauteous Ckdatea. 

But this is but a blind pancprrric, and not at all to be com- 
pared with the encomium of Ibycos : — 

r5 autcous Enryalus, of all the Graces 

The choicest branch, — object of love to all 

The fair hairM maidens,— suro the p^oft-eyed godde8% 

TJie Cyprian tjiieen, and soft rcrsuasion 
Couibin'd to nouri>h you on beda of roties. 

And Plnyniclius said of Troilns — 

The light of love shines m his purple cheeks. 

» 0<1e 67. 

^ Thift is not fiwmaayioiia of tlie odea, w^ohiwlMM satin; Vnllm 

only a iragment. 
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18. But yoTi prefer having all the objects of yc.ur love 
shoved and iiuuiess. And this custom of shaving tlie beard 
origmated in the age of Alexander, as Chrysippus tells us in 
the fourth book of his treatise on The Beautiful and on Plea- 
sure. And I think it not be unseasonable if I quote 
what he says ; for he is an author of whom I am very fond, 
on account of his great learning and his gentle good-humoured 
disposition. And this is the language of the philosopher : — 

The custom of shaving the beard was introduced in the 

time of Alexander, for the people in earlier times did not 

practise it ; and Timotheus the flute-player used to play on 

the flute liaTing a very long beard. And at Athens they 

even now remember that the man who fii^ shaved his chin, 

(and he is not a yeiy ancient man indeed,) was given the 

surname of K^jpoijc on which account Alexis says— 

Do you flee any nian whose beard has been 

Rcmnved by sharp pitch-plfisters or by razors^ 

In (Tie of these two ways hi may be spoken of: 

Either he aeexns to me to ihmk of war, 

And flo to be reheaning acta of fieiee 

ITostility against bis beard and chin ; 

Or else he 's some complaint of wealthy men. 

For how, I pray you, do your beard«? annoy youl— 

Beards by which best you may be known as meni 

Unless, indeed, you're planning now some deed 

Unworthy of the ehaneter of men. 

And Diogenes, when he saw some one once whose chin wa» 

smoothj saidf ^ I am afbud you think you have great ground 

to accuse nature, for having made you a man and not a 

woman.' And once, when he saw anoth^ man, riding a horse, 

who was shaved in the same manner, and perftimed all over, 

and clothed, too, in a fashion corresponding to those parti- 

culars, he said that he had often asked what a 'I^nroTropvos 

was; and now he had found out. And at Rhodes, thou<j;li 

there is a law against shavin<2^, still no imc ever prosecutes 

another for doing so, as Uic wiiolc population is sliaved. And 

at Byzantium, though there is a penalty to which auy barlior 

is liable who is possessed of a razor, still every one us( s a 

luzor none the less for that law." And this is the statement of 

tlie admirable Chrj^sippus. 

19. But that wuso Zeno, as Antigonus the Carystian says, 
q)eaking, as it should Roem, ahiK st prophetically of the lives 

' from KflpQt, to cut Uie li&ir. 
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and professed discipline of your sect, said that "those who 
misunderstood and failed rightly to enter into the spirit of 
his words, would become dirty and ungentlemanHke-looking ; 
jufet as those who adopted Aristippua's hccl, but perverted his 
precepts, became intemperate and shameless." And the gi'eater 
portion of you are such as that, men with contracted brows, 
and dirty clothes, sordid not only in your dispositions, but 
also in your appearance. For, wishing to assume the charac- 
ter of independence and frugality, you are found at the gate 
of covetousness, living sordidly, clotlied in scanty cloaks, 
filling the soles of your shoes with nails, and giving hard 
riariK S to any one who uses the very smallest quantity of per- 
fume, or who is dressed in apparel which is at all delicate. But 
inoTi of your sect have no business to be attracted by money, 
or to lead about the objects of their love with their beards 
shaved and smooth, who follow you about the Lyoeam — 
Thin, Btamd philotophei% 81 diy «& leather^ - 

as Antiphanes calls them. 

20. But I am a great fidmirer of beauty myself For, In 
the contests [at Athens] for the prize of manliness, they 
select the himdsomest, and give them the post of honour 
to bear the sacred vessels at the tetivals of the gods; And 
at Elis there is a contest as to beauty, and the conqueK>r 
has the vesaels of the goddess given to him to carry; and the 
next handsomest has the ox to lead, and the tliird places the 
sacrificial cakes on the head of the victim. But Heraclides 
Lembus relates that in Sparta the handsomest man and the 
handsomest woman have special honours confeiTed on them; 
and Sparta is famous for producing the handsomest women 
in the world. On which account they tell a story of king 
Archidamus, that when one wife was offered to him who was 
very handsome, and another who was ugly but rich, and he 
chose the rich one, the Ephori imposed a fine upon him, 
saying that he had prefened begetting kinglings rather tha& 
ki^^ for the Spartans. And Euripides has said—- 
Her very mien is^wortby of a kingdom.^ 

And in Homer, the old men among the people marvelling at* 
the beauty of Helen^ are represented as speaking thus to ona 
anotheiv— 

^ From the McHau* 
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They cried, ** JSo wonder sneh eelestial ebams ^* * 

For nine long years have eet the world in arms; — 
What winning graces ! what majostic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and ahe looks a queen." ^ 

And even Priam himself is moved at the beauty of the 
vomaa, tiiough he is in great disti'ess. And also he admires 
Agamemnon fbr his beauty, and uses the foUowiDg language 
vespeoting him^ 

Say, what Greek is he 
Around whose brow such martial gracea shines— 
So kUl, so awful, aud almost divine 1 
Though some of larger stature tread the green, 
None match hU grandeiur and exalted mien. * 

And many nations have made the handsomest men their 
kings on that account. As even to this day that ^Ethiopian 
tribe called the Immortals does ; as Bion relates in his His- 
tory of the Affairs of .Ethiopia. For, as it would seem, tliey 
coDsider beauty as the especial attribute of kings. And god- 
desses have contended with one another respecting Ix-auty; 
and it was on account of his beauty that the godii cai'ried off 
Ganymede to be their cupbearer — , 

The matchless Gan^-mcclc, divinoh' fair, 

Whom Heaven, enamour d, snatchd to upper air.' 

And who are they whom the goddesses have carried off? 
ai*c they not the handsomest of men ? And they cohabit with 
them ; as Anrni-a does with Cephalus and Clitus and Ti- 
thouus ; and Ceres with Jason; and Venus with Anchises and 
Adonis. And it was for the sake of beauty also that the 
greatest of the gods entered throncrb a roof imder the form of 
gold, and became a bull, and often tmiipformed himself into 
a wdnged cnirlt', as he did in the case of yKguia. And Socratea 
the philosoplier, who despised everything, was, for all that, 
subdued by the beauty of Alcibiades ; as also was the venerable 
Aristotle by the beauty of his pupil Phaselitea. And do not 
we too, even in the case of inanimate things, prefer what is 
the most beautiful? The fashion, too, of Sparta is much 
praised, I mean that of displaying their virgins naked to 
their guests ; and in the island of Chios it ia a beautiful sight 
t(» go to the gymnasia and the race-courses, and to see the 
young men wrestlixig naJLednitk the maidanBi who are also 
naked. 

< niad, iii* 156. ^Ib.iiL17a. ' /Ib.xx.284. 
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21. And Cjuvikm mid : — ^And do you dare to talk in this 
wajy you who are not rosy fingered,*' aa Cratiuua aays, but 
who have one foot made of oow-^luDgl and do you bring 
np again the recollection of that poet your namesake^ who 
spends all bis time in oookahops and inns ? although Iso* 
crates the orator has said, in his Areopagitic Oration, ^ But 
not one of their servants ever would have ventured to eat or 
drink in a cookshop; for they studied to keep up the dignity 
of their appearance, and not to behave like buffoons." And 
Hyperidcs, in his oration against Patroclcs, (il, at least, the 
speech is a genuine cue,) says that thay forbade a man who had 
dined at a cookshop from going up to the Areopagus. But 
you, you sopliist, spend your time in eooksbops, not with 
your friends (cratpwv), but with prostitutes (eratpwv), having a 
lot of pimps and procuresses about you, and always carrying 
about these books of Aristophanes, and Apollodonis, and 
Ammonius, and Autiphanes, and also of Gorgias the Athe- 
nian, who have all written about the prostitutes at Athens. 

Oh, wliat a learned man you are! how far are you from 
imitating Theomandrus of Cyrene, who, as Theophrastus, in his 
treatise on Happiness, says, used to go about and profess that 
he gave lessons iii prosperity. You, you teaeher of love, are 
in no respect better than Amasisof Elis, whom Theophi astus, 
in his treatise on Love, savs was extraordinarily addicted to 
amatory pursuits. And a man will not be much out who 
calls you a 7ropi'oypa<^o9, just as they call Aristides and Paii- 
saiiias and Nicophanes l uy^jricijot. And Polemo mc^Ttions 
them, as painting tlie suojeeus which they did paint exceed- 
ingly well, in his treatise on the Pictures at Sicyon. Think, 
my friends, of the great and varied learning of this gram- 
marian, who docs nut conceal what he meana^ but openly 
quotes the verses of Eubulus^ in his Cercopes— 

I came to Con nth ; there I ate with plea&ure 

Some iierb called basil (ocimum), and was niui'd l^Us 

And albo, trifluig there, 1 lost my cloak. 

And the Corinthian sophist is very fine here, explaining to his 
pupils that Ocimum. ia the name of a harlot. And a great 
many other plays also, you impudent fellow, derived their 
names from courtesans. There is the Thalassa of Diocles, the 
Corianno of Pherecrates, the Antea of Eunicus or Philyllu%-' 
the Thaii^ and tha Phanion of ^ Opora of 
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Alexis^ the Clepsydra of Eubulus^^nd tbe woman who bore 
this name^ had it because she used to distribute her company 
by the hour-glasSy and to dismiss her visitors when it had run 
down; as Asdepiades, the son of Areas, relates in his History 
of Demetrius Phalereus; and he says tiiat her proper name 
was Meticha. 

22. There is a courtesan 

(as Antiphanes says in his Clown)— 

. . . M-ho is a pputive 
Calamity and ruin to her keeper; ' 
And yet he 's glad at noariBhing such a pest. 

On which account, in the Nemra of Timocles, a man is 
represented as lamenting his fate, and saying — 

But I, unhrippy man, Avho first loved Phrjue 
When she was \ml a gatherer of capers, 
And was not quite as rich as now she tor* 
I who Buch Bums of money spent upon hsTj 
Am now escladed from her doon. 

And in the play entitled OrestantodideSi the same Timocles 

says — 

And round the wretched man old women aiecf^ 

Nannium and Plangon, Lyca. Piirj'netoo^ 
Gnathienn, Pythioniai, M^Trhina, 
CbryBiB, UoaaUis, iiieroclea» and 
Lapadium also. 

A lid these courtesans are mentioned by Amphis, in his Curis, 
where he says-*— 

Wealth truly geems to me to be quite blind, 
Siacc iia ue er venturer near this woman's doors, 
But haunts Sinope, Nannium, and Lyca, 
And others like them, traps of men's extstenoe^ 
And in their houses aits Uke one amaaed, 
And ne'er departs. 

23. And Alexis^ in the drama entitled Isostasiunii thus 
describes the equipment of a ooortesan, and the artifices 
whi<^ some women use to make themselves up — 

7on tot of all^ to earn themielTea much gain. 
And better to plnnder all the neighbouring men. 

They use a heap of adventitious aids. — 

They plot to take in every one. And when, 

By subtle artifice, they've made some money. 

They enltat fteah girls, and add xeeraits^ wlm ne*er 

Have tried the trade, unto their cunning troop* 

And drill them so that the^ sie iwj Boon ^ 
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Differant ia msnneni, and in look, and semblanoe 
From all they were before. Suppose OBe *b sliort-^ 
They put cork soles within the heels cf her shoes : 

Is any one too tall — she wears a slipper 

Of thinnest substance, and, with head depress'd 

Between the ghouiders, walks tbo public streets, 

And 80 takes off from her raperfluotiB height. 

Is any one too lean about the flank — 

They hoop her with a Ini'^tle, so that all 

Who see her marvel at her fsdr proportions. 

Has any one too prominent a stomach — 

They crown it with false breasts, such as perchance 

At times you may in eomie aetors see ; 

And what is still too prominent, they foroe 

Back, ramming it as if with scaffolding". 

Has any one red eyebrows — those they smear 

With soot. Has any one a dark complexion— 

White-lead will that corfeet This girl 'a too ildr— 

They rub her well with rich vermilion. 

Is she a splendid figure — then her charms 

Are shown in naked beauty to the purchaser. 

Has she good teeth — then she is forced to laugh, 

That all the bystanders may sec her mouth. 

How beautifbl it is i and if she be 

But ill-inclined to laugh, then ahe is kept 

Close within doors whole days, and all the things 

Which cooks keep by them when they sell goats' headfl^ 

Such as a stick ot myrrh, she's forced to keep 

Between her lips, tiU they hare learnt the shape 

Of the required grin. And by saeh aria 

Th^ make their chams and peisona up for markets 

24. And therefoie I adyise you, my Thessalian friend with 
the handsome ohaizs, to be content to embrace the women in 
the brothelfl^ and not to spend the inheritance of your children 
on yanities. For, truly, the lame man gets on best at this 
sort of work; since your &ther, the boot-miftker^ did not lecture 
you and teach you any great deal, and did not confine you to 
looking at leather. Or do you not know those women, as we 
find them called in the Pannuohis of Eubulus* 

Thrifty decoys, who gather in the money,— 
Fillies well-train'd of Yenus, standing naked 
In long array, clad in transparent robes 
Of thinnest web, like the fair damsels whom 
Eridanus waters with his holy stream ; 
From whom, with safety and frugality. 
Ton may buy pleasure at a moderate cost. 

And in his Nannium, (the play under this name 'm Lhe work of 
i^ubuius, and not of Philippides)— 
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For he who secretly goes hunting for 
Illtcit love, muflt mrtly cf all men 

Most misoraMe l>e; ft&d yet he may 

See ill the light of the sun a Trillin^^ row 
Of uaked (lam^els, standing all urray d 
In robes transparent, like the (iaiu.^^^ls whom 
Srldanus watenj with hU holy stream, 
^nd huy lorae plessnre at a trifting imte» 
Without pursuing joys he 's bound to faide^ 
(There is no heivier calamity,) 
Just out of wantrvnness and not for love, 
I do hewail the fate of hapless Greece, 
Which sent forth sneh an admiral as Qydin. 

XeTiarchus also, in his PeTitathlum, re{)roaches those men 

"^ Im live as you do, and who fix their hearts un extravagant 

coiu'tesans, and on freeborn women ; in the following liues — 

It is a terrible, yes a terrible and 
Intolerable evil, what the young 
Men do throughout this city. For although 
There aie meat beauteous damaete ia tbe hieihid% 
' Which any man may see standing all willing 
Tn the full li jht of day, with open bofoms. 
Showing their imked charms, all ota row, 
Marshalled in order; and though they choose 
Without the slightest trouble, as thcty fan(^. 
Thin, stout, or round, tell, wrinkled, or smuoth-iaoed^ 
Young, old, or middle-aged, or elderly, 
So that thoy need not clamber up a ladder, 
Nor steal ihrmi^h win<iowR out uf free men's henees^ 
Nor smuggle theujHtlveji in in bags of ehafl ; 
For these gay girls will lavisth you by force. 
And drag yon in to them ; if old, they'll call ym 
Their dear pipa ; if ynung, their darling baby : 
And these a man may fenrlcssly and cheaply 
Amuse himself with, morniu^^ noon, or night. 
And any way he pleases; but the others 
He dares not gaze on openly nor look at, 
Bnt, fearing, iremhling, shivering, with his hear^ 
As men say, in his mouth, he creeps towards them. 
And how cm they, 0 sea-born ndstress mine. 
Immortal Venus i act as well they ought, 
E'en when they have tbe opportnni^. 
If any thought of Draco's laws comes o*er them t 

25. And Philemon, in his Brothers, relates that Solon at 
first, on account of the unbridled passions of the young, mado 
a law that women might be brought to be prostituted at 
brothels; as Nicander of Colophon also states, in the third 
book of ilia History of the Affairs of Colophon, — ^saying that 
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he first erected a temple to the Pablic Ymm in^ the money 

which was earned by the ▼omen who were prostituted «tt 

these brotheb. 

But Philemon i^^eaks o& this eubjeot as foUowe : — 

9at you did well for every man, O Solon; 
Por they do my yoa were the first to see 

The justice of a public-epirited measure^ 

The ftavionr of the state— (and it is fit 

Forme t.o fitter tliin avowal, S'llnn); — 

You, Bci^iug that liic bUiLc wuij iuil of men, 

TouDg, and poflaeaafd of all the natural appetites, 

And wandering in their Insis where they'd no business, 

Bougrht women, and in certain F^pots ditl place than. 

Common to be, and Tcn<]y for all comers, 

Tbey naked stand : look well at them, my youth, — 

Do not deceive yourself; a*nt you well off] 

Ton're ready, so are they : the door is opo^ 

The price an obol : enter straight — there is 

No iion-icnse here, no ciieat or trickery ; 

But do just what you like, and how you like. 

You're off : wish her good-bye; she 's no more claim on you. 

And Aspasia, the friend of Socrates, imported preat niiml)ers 
of beautiful women, and Greece was entirely tilled with iier 
courtesans; as that witty writer Ai'istopbanefci (in his Achar- 
nenses^) relates, — saying, that the Pclo})onnesian war was 
excited by Pericles, ou account of his love for Aspasia, and ou 
account of the girls who had been earned awftjr from her by 
the Megarians. 

For Bome yonn^ men, drunk with the cottabo^ 

Going to ilegara, carry off by stealth 

A harlot named SimsstliA. Then 1^ ciiiaaBa 

Of Megara, fall of grief and indignation. 

Stole ill return two of AspasiaV girls; 

And this was the beginning of the war 

Whicii devastated Greece, for three lewd women. 

2G. I therefore, my most learned grammarian, warn you to 

beware of the courtesans who w ant a high price, because 

You may poc other damsels play the flute, 
A]\ playing tli' air of Phoebus, or of Jove ; 
But these plav no air save the air of the hawk, 

as Epicrates says in his Anti-Lais f in which play he also uses 

the following expressions couceming the celebrated Lais :- — 

But this fair Lais is both drunk and lazy. 
And carea for nothing, save what she may eat 

* Ach. m. 
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And drmk nil c!ny. And she, as I do think, 

Has the s;ime late tl.c eag^les have; for they, 

'Wiieu tiiey are }OutJg, duwn from the mountains Btoop, 

BavBge the flocks and Ml the timid haree. 

Bearing their prey aloft with fearfal might. 

But ^yhcn they're old, on trmple tops they perch^ 

HuDgry and helpless; and the soothflAjeiS 

Turn Buch a sight into a prodigy. 

And so might Lais well be thought an omen ; 

For when she was a maiden, young and fresh. 

She was quite savage with her wondrooB richoe ; 

And you might easier get access to 

The satrap Pharaabazus. But at present, 

J^ow that she ^ more advanced in years, and age 

Hai meddled with her hody's round proportions, 

*Tw easy both to see her and to scorn her. 

Now she nina everywhere to crct some drink; 

She'll take a stater — aye, or a triobolus ; 

8he will admit you, young or old ; and is 

Become so tame, so utterly subdued. 

That she wiU take the money from yonr hand. 

Anaiandrides also, in hk Old Ifon's liCadness^ mentions Laia^ 
and indndes her with many other courtesans in a list which 

he gives in the following lines : — 
A. You know Cuiiiithian Laisi 

B» To be snre ; 

My eoontrywoman. 

A. Well, she had a friend. 

By name Anthea. 

B, Yes ; I knew her well. 
Am Well, in those days Lagisea was in heanty ; 

Theolyta, too, was wondrous &ir to se^ 

And Feoraed likely to be fairer Riill; 

And Uciraon was beautiful as any. 

27. This, tlieii, i;s the iidvice i waTit to give you, my friend 

Mjrtilus; and^ as we read in the Cyn^;is of Philetcenis^— 

Now yon arc old. reform thofc ways of yonxs; 
Know you not that 'tis hardly well to die 
In the embraces of a prostitute, 
As men do say Phonnisins perished) 

Oi- do you think that delightful which Timocles speaks of in 
his Marathonian Women ? — 

How crreat the difference whether you pass the night 

With a lawful wife or with a prostitute 1 

Bah ! Where 's the finnness of the flesh, the frothima 

Of breath and of complexion 1 Oh, ye gods t 

What appetite it pives one not to find 

£Texything waiting, but to he eonstrain'd 
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To stni2;glo a litilo. -a^.v] from tender handr^ ♦ 
To bear soft blows and buileU; that, imle^U, 
Is really pleasure. 

And as Cynulcus had still a good deal which he wished to 

say, and as Magiius was preparing to attack him for the sako 

of Myrtilus, — Myrtilus, being beforehand with him (for ho 

hated the Syrian), said — ' • 

But our lio])cs v.Qvc. not ^-o clean worn oat^ 
As to need uid irora hitler enemies; 

as C illiin ichus says. For are not we^ 0 Cynulcus^ able to 
defend ourselves ? 

How rude you arc, and bcori'-li with your jokes ! 

Your tongue is all on the lelL side of your mouth ; 

as Ephiyi[ us says in his Philyra. J? or ^ou seem to me to be 
one of those men 

Who of the Kuses ieamt but ill-shaped letters^ 
as some one of the parod j writers haa it, 

28. I therefore^ my friends and meannates, have not^ as is 
Bud in the Anna of Meta^ues^ or in the MiEtnunacythns of 
AxittagonuE^ 

Told yen of female dancers, courtesans 

Who once were fair ; and now I do not tell you 

Of flute-playing girls, ju.st reachiug womanhood. 

Who not unwillingly, for adequate pay, 

Have borne the love of vulgar men ; 

but I have been speaking of regular professional Hetaerse — 

that is to say, of those who are able to preserve a friendship 

free from trickery ; whom Cynulcus does not vent are to speak 

ill of, and vviio of all women are the only ones who have 

derived their Tiaimc from friendship, or from that c:oddess who 

is named by tlic Athenians Vcnns Hetnera : concurning whom 

ApoUodorus the Atlicnian speaks, m his treatise on the Gods, 

in the following manner : — " And they worship Venus Hetsera, 

who brings together male and female companions (craipors 

Kai cra/pa?) — that is to say, mistresses." Accordingly, even to 

this day, freeborn women and maidens call their associates 

and Mends their crcupat; as Sappho does, where she says— » 

And now with tuneful voice I'll pinir 

These pleasing songs to my companions {iraipais)* 

And in another place she says — 

Niobe and Latona were of old 
Affectionate companions {^rcupu) to each other. 
ATH. — ^VOL. ni. 3 V 

» 
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They also call women who prostitute themselves for money, 

haipaL And the verb which they use for prostituting oneself 

for money is Iraipiuy, not regarding the etymology of the 

word, but applynig a more decent term to the trade : aa 

Men an dor, in lus Deposit, disimgnishing the cro^^ot from the 

cra^MUy says — 

You've done an ftct not suited to companions {Irtdpmf^ 
But, hy Jove, iar more fit for courttis^ns (iraipuf), 
These words, so netr the suae, do make the siiObe 
Kot alwajs eisilj to be distinguiihed. 

1-9. lUit concerning coui'tesans, Ephippuj^ m Ixisi Merchan- 
dise, speaks as follows: — 

And then if, when we enter tiirouirh their doors^ 
They aee that we are out of sorts ut all. 
They flatter us and soothe us, kiss us gently, 
Not pressing hard as thouj^h oar Hps were enemies, 

But with Boft open kisses liko a sparrow; 

They sing, and comfort us, and make us cheerful. 

And straiirhtway banish nil our cure and lirief, 
And make our faces bnghL aj^aiu with smiles. 

And FAibulus, m his Campylion, inti*oducing a courtesan oi 
modest deportment, says — 

TIow modestly she sat the while at supper ! 

Not like the rest, who make rrrcnt balls of leeks. 

And stuff their checks with tliem, and loudly crunch 

Within their jaws Ur^^e lumps of greakiy meat; 

Bui delicately tasting of eaeh dish. 

In mouthfuls small, like a Milesian maiden* 

And Antiphanjes says in hia Hydra— 

But he, the mxin of whom I now was npeakiii^, 

Seeing a woman who lived near his house, 

A courtesan, did fall at once in love with her; 

i^hc was a citizen, without a crnnnii in • 

Or any near relations, and her manners 

Pure, and on virtue's Btrictest model form'd, 

A genuine mistress {kTotpo) ; for the test of the crew 

Bring into disrepute, by their vile mannen^ 

A name which in itaelf haa nothung wrong. 

And Anaxilas, in his Neottn, says-* 

A. But if a woman doea ai all timea use 

Fair, modenite langui^e, giving her servicea 

Pavonrable to all who ptan<l in need of her, 
Bhc from her prompt companionship (crcupios) doea 
The title of companion {irtupa^ ; and you. 
As you say rightly, liave not fall'n in love 
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With a vile harlot {ir6ptn)), but with a compaaion (Inupo), 
Is she not one of pure aud Hiuiple manoeis? 
B* At all events^ by Jove, she 's iMautifiiL 

SO. But that syBtematic debaucher of youths of yours, is 

such a person as Alexis, or Antiphanes, represeuts liim, iu hl^ 

Sleep — 

On this aceoimt; that profligate, when supping 
With 08^ irill never eat an onion vnm, 
Sot to annoy tha ol^aat of his bvc. 

And Ephippua haa spoken tqij irall of pflO|iib o£ that deMri^ 

tkNi in hia Sm>d]m>« whfifia lie aara— ^ 

Vor whin Mie in the flowvr of his age 

Learns to sneak into other men's abodes, 

And shares of meals whore he has not contributed. 

He must some other mode of payment mean. 

And iEschines the orator has said something of the same 

kind iu his Speech against Timarchus. 

31. But concerning courtesans, Philetaerus, in hia Huntress, 

has the following lines : — 

*Tis not for nothing that where'er we go 
We find a temple of Hetiera there. 
Bat mmhen ono to aajr veddad wifiu 

I knov, too, that tfaero is a fiartml oaUad the Hetanid2a» 

n^dk ia celehrated in Magnesia, not owing to the coctrtesans, 

but to anotiier eause, wh^ ia menlaoned hj Hegesander in 

kis Commentaries, wlio writea thus: — The Magnesians cele- 

biute a festival called Hetaeridia; and Uiey give this account 

of it : that originally Jason, the son of iEson, when he had 

collected the Argonauts, sacrificed to Jupiter Hetccrias, and 

< j iUed the festival Hetaeridia. And tlie Macedonian kings 

aibo celebrated the lletiendui." 

There is also a temple of Vemis the Prostitute {iropin]) at 

Abydufl, as Pamphylus asserts For when all the city was 

oppressed by slavery, the guards iu the city, after a sacrifice 

on one occasion (as Cleanthus relates in his essays on Fables), 

having got intoxicated, took several courtesans ; and one of 

these women, when she saw that the men Avere all iast asleep, 

taking the keys, ^ot over the wall, and brought the news to 

the citizens of Abydns. And they, on this, immediately came 

in arms, and slew tiie guards, and made themselves masters 

of the walls, and recovered their freedom ; and to show their 

eratitude to tiie peostitute tbej built a temple ta Venus the 

ii'mtiiatte." 

3 N 2 
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And Alexis the Samian, in the second book of bis Samian 
Annala, aays — " The Athenian prostitutes who followed Peri- 
cleB when be laid siege to Samos, having made vast sums of 
money by their beauty, dedicated a statue of Venus at Samos^ 
which some call Venus among the Reeds, and othei-s Venus in 
the Marah.** And Eualces^ in bis Histoiy of tike Affairs of 
Eplii -siis, says that tliere is at Epbesus also a temple to Venus 
the Courtesan (cnupa). And Glearchus, in the first book of 
bis treatise on Amatcny Matters^ says—'* Gyges the king of 
the Lydians was very celebrated, not only on account of his 
mistress while she was alive, having submitted himself and 
his whole donunions to her power, but also after she was 
dead ; inasmuch as he assembled all the Lydians in the whole 
country, and raised that mound which is even now called the 
tomb of the Lydian Courtesan; building it up to a great 
height, so that when he was travelling in the country, inside 
of Mount Tmolu% wherever he was, he could always see the- 
tomb; and it was a conspicuous object to all the inhabitants 
of Lydia." And Demosthenes the orator, in his Speech against 
Neaera Hf it is a genuine one, which ApoUodorus says it is), 
savs— JMow we have courtesans for the sake of pleasure^ but 
concubines for the sake of daily cohabitation, and wives for 
the purpose of having children le^timately, and of having a 
^thful guardian of all our household aflyxs.** 

32. I will now mention to you, 0 Cynnlcus, an Ionian 
story (spinning it out, as ^schylus says,) about courtesans, 
beginning with the beautiful Corinth, since you have re- 
proached mc with having been a schoolmaster in tliat city. 

It is an ancient custom at Corinth (as Chamseleon of • 
Heraclea relates, in liis treatise on Pindar), w iieiiever the city 
addresses any bupplication to Venus about any important 
matter, to employ as many courtesans as possible to joiu in 
the supplication; and they, too, pray to the goddess, and 
afterwards they are present at the sacrifices. And when the 
king of Persia was leading iiis army against Greece (as Theo- 
pompus also relates, and so does Timieus, in his seventh 
1)( )k), the Corinthian courtesans offered prayers for the safety 
of Greece, going to the temple of Venus. On which account, 
after tlic Corinthians had consecrated a picture to the goddess 
(which remains even to this day), and as in this picture they 
had painted the portraits of the courtesans who made this 
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supplication at the time, and who were present afterwards, 
Simonides composed this epigram : — 

These (lamptilgj ia behalf of Greece, and all 
Their gallant coualryxnen. Blood nobty forth, 
Praying to Vonns, the all-poworfal goddess ; 

Nor was the queen of boauly willing ever 
To leave the eitadel of Greece to full 
Beneath the arrows of the unwarlike Persians, 

And even private individuals sometimes vow to Teniis, tliat 

if they succeed in tlie objects for which they are ofieriiig their 

vows, they will bring her a stated number of courtesans. 

33. As this custom, then, exists with reference to this 

goddess, Xenophon the Corinthian, when going to Olympia, 

to the games, vowed that he, if he were victorious, would 

bring her some courtesans. And Pindar at first wrote a 

panegyric on him, which begins thus : — 

Praising: the house which in th' Olympic games 
Has thrice bonie off the victory.* 

But afterwards he composed a scolium' on him, which was 

sung at the sacrificial faasts; in the exordium of which he 

turns at once to the courtesans who joined in the sacrifice to 

YenuSi in the presence of Xenophon, while he was sacrificing 

to the goddess himself ; on which account he says — 

O qneen of Qypnis* ido, 
Come to thiB grove I 
Lo, Xenophon, succeeding in his aim, 
}iirin^^8 you n band of willing maidens, 
. Dancing on a hundred fett. 

And the opening lines of the song were these ; — 

O hospilublc damti^eld, fairest train 

Of soft Persuasion, — 

Ornament of the wealthy Corinth, 

Bearing in willing bands the golden drops 

Thai firom the fiBskineense distil, and fljing 



' Find. 01. 13. 

' A cTKoKthy -was a song which went round at banqnei?*, Fiing to the 
lyre by the guests, one after another, said to have been introduced by 
Terpander ; but the word is first found in Find. Fr. IzxxviL 9 ; Aristopbu 
Aeh. 532. The name ia of uncertain origin : some refer it to the ima- 
racier of the music, U/mn ffKo\i6s, as opposed to voims <fp6iof ; othciBto 
the l>vByL6^ (TKoXihs, or amphibrachic rhythm recognised in many scolia; 
but most, after Dicfparchu^ and Plutarch, from the irregular ziprzag way 
it went round the uble, each guest who sung holding a myrtle-branch, 
which he paaied on to issy one he eboae.«»*Xia. Ik Scott, Or. Lex. la wc. . 
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To the kh xnoito of tte hmm, 

Who dwelleth in the ikjr« 

Tlie lovely Venus, — you do bring to us 

Comfort and hope in danorer, that we may 

Hereafter, in the delicate beds of Love, 

Beap the long-wiihed-fiDT fhiite of joy, 

Lovely and neoenary to all mortal mei* 

And after having begun in this manner^ he proceeds to say — 

But now I nuurel, and wait anxioiuly 
To see what will my masteia say of me. 

Who thiiJ5 l^eg-in 
* My Bcoluun \\'\th thi^ amatory preface, 

Willing compaiiiuu oi Lhesc willin!^ damj^els. 

And it is plain here that the poet, while addressing the cour- 
tesans in this way, was in some doubt as to the light in which 
it would appear to the Corinthians ; but, trusting to hia own 
genius, he proceeds with the following verse — 
We teach pure gold on a well-tried lyre. 

And Alexis, in lus Loving Woman, tells us that the courte- 
sans at Corinth celebrate aiestival of their own, called Aphro- 
difiia; where he says — 

The city at the time was celebrating 

The Aphro(]isia of the courtesans : 

This is a dilicicut festival from that 

Which the Aree women solemnize : and then 

It is the custom on those days that all 

The courtesans should feast with is in common. 

34. But at Lacedsemon (as Polemo Periegetes says, in his 
treatise on the Offerings at Laoedffimon^) there is a statue of a 
veiy celebrated courtesaui named Cottina^ who, he teUs us^ 
consecrated a brazen cow; and Polemo*s words are these: — 
And the statue of Cottina the courtesan^ on aooount of 
whose celebrity there is still a brothel which is called by her 
, name, near the hill on which the temple of Bacchus stands^ 
is a conspicuous object, well known to many of the citi- 
zens. And there is also a yotiye offering of hers besides 
that to Minerva Chalcicecos— a brazen cow, and also the 
before-mentioned image." And the handsome Aldbiadai, of 
wham one of the comic poets said — 

• And then the delicate Alcibiades,. 

0 earth and all the gods ! whom Lacedsemim 
Desires to catch in hia adalteriesy 

though he was beloved by tiie wife of Agis, used to go and 

hold his revels at the doors of the eourtesanB, leaTing all tiie 
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LBoedaomoiiifm and AtiMnnai "wcmm. Ho also foU in love 
wi^ MedoDtis of Abydoa, from the mere report of her beauty; 
and sailing to the HeUespont with Axioehtn,.who was a.loYer 
of his on acoount of his beauty, (as Lysias the orator stat^ 
in bis speech against him,) he allowed Azioehus to share her 
with him. Moreover, Alcibiades used always to carry about 
two other courtcs ins with him in all his expeditions, namely, 
Diimasandra. the mother of the younger Lai.s, and Theodote; 
by whom, Litter lie was ad, he uas buried in McHssa, a 
Tillage of Piirvizia, after he had been overwlielmed by the 
treachery of riiamabazus. And we ourselves saw the tomb of 
Alcibiades at Melissa, when we went from Synadte to Metro- 
polis; and at that tomb there is sacrificed an ox every year, 
by the command of that most excellent emperor Adrian, who 
also erected on the tomb a statue of Alcibiades iu Parian 
marble. 

35. And wo must not wonder at people having on some 
occasions fallen in love with others from the mere report of 
their beauty, when (/hares of Mityleue, in the tenth book df 
his History of Alexander, says that some people have even 
Been in dreams those whoTn they have never beheld before, 
and fallen iu love with tiiem so. And he writes as follows : 
Hystaspes had a younger brother whose name was Zaria- 
dres: and they were both men of great personal beauty. 
And the story told concerning them by the natives of the 
ceiQitrv is, that they were the offspring of Venus and Adonis. 
Kow Hystaspes was sovereign of Media, and of the lower 
country adjoining it; and Zariadres was sovereign of the 
country above the Caspian gates as far as the river Tanais. 
Kow the daughter of Omartes, the king of the Marathi, a 
tribe dwelling on the other side of the Tamis, was named 
Odatis. And concerning her it is written in the Histories, 
tbat she in her sleep beheld Zariadres, and fell in love with 
lum; and that the very aame thing happened to him with 
r^peot to her. And ao for a long time tbcy were in love 
with one another, simply on aoeount of the yiaioDS irlaok 
they had seen in their dreams. And Odditis was the moat 
beautiful of all the women in Asia ; and Zariadres also WM 
veiy handsome. Accordingly, when Zariadres sent to Omartes 
sud expressed a desire to marry the damsel^ Omartes would 
&ot agree to it^ becam he was deetitnte of male o&pring; 
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for he wished to give her to one of his own people ahout his 
court. And not long afterwards, Omartes having aasembled 
all the chief men <^ his kingdom, and all his friends and 
relations, held a'mamage feast, without saying beforehand to 
whom he was going to give his daughter. And as the wine 
went round, her father summoned Odatis to the banquet, and 
said, iu the hearing of all the gueste^^'We, my daughter 
Odatis, are now celebrating your marriage feast; so now do 
you look around, and survey all those who are present, and 
then take a golden goblet and fill it^ and give it to the man 
to whom you like to be married; for you shall be called hia 
wife*' And she^ haTing looked round upon them all, went 
away weeping, being anxious to see Zariadres, for she had sent 
him word that her marriage feast was about to be odebiated. 
But he^ being encamped on the Tauais^ and leaving the army 
encamped there without being perceived, crossed the river 
with his charioteer alone ; and going by night in his chariot^ 
passed through the city, having gone about eight hundred 
stadia without stopping. And when he got near the town in 
which the marriage festival was being celebrated, and leaving, 
in some place near, his chariot with the charioteer, he went 
forward by himself, clad in a Scythian robe. And when he 
arrived at the palace, and seeing Odatis standing in front uf 
the sideboard in tears, and filling the goblet vei y .slowly, ho 
stoud near her and said, ' 0 Odatis, here I am come, as you re- 
questiul nie to, — I, Zariadres.' And she, perceiving a stranger, 
iiud ii handsome man, and that he resembled the man whom 
bho had beheld in her sleep, being exceedingly rejoiced, gave 
him the bowl. And he, seizing on her, led her away to his 
chariot, and fled away, having Odatis with him. And the 
servants and the handmaidens, knowing their love, said not a 
word. And when her father ordered them to summon her, 
they said that they did ii(.t know which way she was gone. 
And the story of tins love is often told by the barbarians who 
dwell in Asia, and is exceedingly admired; and they have 
painted representations of the story in their temples and 
palaces, and also in their }>rivate houses. And a great many 
of the princes in those countries give their daughters the 
name of Odatis. ' 

36. Aristotle also, in his Constitution of the Massilians, 
mentions a similar ciix}umstance as having taken place, writing 
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as follows : — " The Plioca;aiJs in Ionia, having consulted the 
oracle, founded Marseilles. And Euxenus the Fliocican was 
connected by ties of hospitality with Nanus ; this was the 
name of the king of that country. This Nanus was cele- 
brating the marriage feast of his daughter, and invited 
Euxenus, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, to the 
feast. And the marriage was to be conducted in this manner : 
^—Afiter the supper was over the damsel was to come in, and 
to giTe a goblet full of wine properlj mixed to whichever of 
the suitors who were present she chofle; and to whomsoever 
she gave itj he was to be the bridegroom. And the damsel 
oomiug in, whether it was by chance or whether it was for 
any other reason, gives the goblet to Euxenus. And the name 
of the maiden was Petta. And when the cup had been given 
in this way, and her &ther (thinking that ahehad been directed 
by the Deity in her giving of it) had consented that Euxenus 
should have her, he took her for his wife, and cohabited with 
her, changing her name to Aristoxena. And the family which 
is descended from that damsel remains in ^Marseilles to this 
day, and is known as the F^tiad»; for Protis was the name 
of tiie son of Euxenus and Aristoxena." 

37. And did not Themistodes, as Idomeneus relates^ harness 
a chariot full of courtesans and drive with them into the city 
when the market was full) And the courtesans were Lamia and 
Scione and Satyra and Nanniunu And was not Themistodes 
himself the son of a courtesan, whose name was Abrotonumt 
as Amphicrates relates in his treatise on lUustrious Men:-* 

Abroiouum was but a Tbracian womas, 

Bttt for the weal of <}reeoe 

She was the mother of the gresi Themistoeka. 

But Neanthes of Cyzicus, in his third and fourth books of 
his History of Grecian Afiairs, says that he was the son of 
Euterpe. 

And when Cynis the ycainfr( r was making his expedition 
against his brother, did he not carry with him a courtesan of 
Phoc«ea, who was a very clever and very beautiful woman i 
and Zcnojjluines bays thai her name was originally Milto, but 
that it was> afterwards changed to Aspasia. And a Milebian 
concubine also accompanied him. And did not the great 
Alexander keep Thais about him, wliu was an Athenian coiur- 
teaan] And CUtarchus speaks of her as having been the 
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cause that the palace of Persepolis was burnt down. And 
this Thais, after the denth of Alexander, niiinied Ptolemy, 
"who became the hrst king of Egypt, and she bore him sons, 
Leontiscus and Lagos, and a daughter named Ii-ene, who wf^s 
mairied to Eunoetus, the king of Soh, a town of Cyprus. And. 
the second king of Egypt, Ptolemy Philadelphus by name^ 
as Ptolemy Eoengetes raiatei in the thud book of his Ccw- 
mentariei^ had a great many mMfa cwoB, — namely, Didyma, 
who was a native of the ooHntry, and very beautiful; and 
Bilisticha j and, beaidea ihem^ Agprttrackea, and Stratonioe, whe 
had a graat monument on the aea^hore, near Ueuaia; and 
Myrtium, and a great many mare ; as he was a man exces- 
meLj addicted to amatory pleaBum. And Folyfoiii^ in the 
fourteen^ book of his Hiatoiy, eajs that there are a great 
namy stotnes of a woman naioed CSino^ ftbsd ma his eap* 
bearer, in A]enadri% dothed in a tunic only, and hbldiDg r 
oomiMopia in her hand. ^And are not^'*iayB he, the finest 
houaos called by the names of Mjrtinm, and tfnesifl^ and 
Pothina) and yet Mnens iras only a female finte-player, and 
BO was Pothine, and Myrtinm was one of the most notcnioas 
and common inrostitutes in the dty." 

Was there not also Agathodea the ceortosan, who had great 
power orer king Ptolemy Philopatorf in hat, was it not «he 
who was the ruin of his whole kingdom f And £nmachus 
the Neapolitan, in the second book of his History of Han- 
nibaly sajv that Hieronymns, the t]mit of Symouse, fell in 
love witii one of the common prostitutes who followed her 
trade in a brothel, whose name was Pitho^ and married her, 
and made her queen of Syracuse. 

38. And Timotheus, who was general of the Athenians, 
with a very 1-iigli repiitatiuu, was tiic son of a courtesan, a 
Thracian by birth, bni, except that she was a courtcikin, of 
very excellent character; fur when womeu of this class do 
behave modestly, they are superior to those who give them- 
selves airs on account of their virtue. But Timotheus being 
on one occasion reproached as being the son of a mother of 
that character, said, — But I am much obliged to her, be- 
cause it is owing to her that I am the son of Conon." And 
Carvstius, in his Historic Commentaries, savs that Phileta^rus 
the king of Pergamus, and of all that country which is now 
called the J^ew Ftanace, was the son of a woman named 
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Boa, who was a flute-player and a courtesan, a Paphlagonian 
by birth. And Aristophon the orator, who in the archonship 
of Nuclides proposed a law, that every one who was not bom 
of a wonmn was a citizen should be Mwoiinted a bastard, 
was himself ooDnGtad, by Oalliades tbe oomic poet^ of barring 
children by a courtesan named Choragis, as the fltnCtaryitiiift 
s^tes in the third book of bis Commentaries. 

Besides all these men, was not Demtftrius Foboaestes evi- 
dently in love with Lamia the flute-player, by whom be hsA 
a daughter named Piulal And IMmo, in his trcatise-on the 
ooloxtnade called PcsoilB at Sicyoa, aays that Lamia was tbe 
daogiiter of Gieanor an Atbenmn, ixmI that she hwitt the 
befSm^mentioiied oolomiade for tbe people of Siqyon. Berne* 
trius-was also in love with Lessna, and she was aleoan AtheBiaa 
eouteHUi; md witii a great many otber'woiiHb beddes. 

39. And MacfaoB eomie peet» In hm play eatitlad iht 

Ctam, Bpeaka thas: — 

But as Leietift was 1^ natnrs ibrmM 

To giive her lows most exceeding plnaov^ 

And waa besides much favoured by Ilewtrioi» 

They say that Lnmia also gratified 

The king ; and when he praised her grace and q^aickncSB^ 
The damsel answer'd : And besides you can, 
If you do wisk, snMne a lionais {}Jamnf), 

But Lamia was always very witty nm\ prompt in repartee, as 
aliso wavS Gnatiuciia, whom we sliaii mention pzeaently. And 
again Alachon writes thus about Lamia 

Demctriiis tbe 3dagr once dispbif u|g 

^\niid his cups a great variety 

Of kinds of perfumes to his Lamia: 

Kow Lamia was a female flute-player, 

With whom 'tis always said Demoirias 

Was yetj mvnk ia Ioto. Bat mbaa ahe •eoff'd 

At all h!a pcrfumei» and, moieom, traetod 

The monarch with exceeding insolence, 

He bade a slave bring Hiome chi-:\]> miLnicnt, and 

He rubbed himself with that, oud smear d ius fingers, 

And said, "At least ameU this, 0 Lamia, 

j\nd see how much this scent does beat all otbsn/* 

She laughingly replied : But know, 0 king; 

That smell dnc"* *jcem to me the worst of all." 

"But," said Deiuctrius. " I swear, by the gods. 

That 'tis produced from a right royal nu:." * 

40. But Ptolemy the sou of Agesarchus, m his Histoiy of 
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Philopator, giving a list of the mistresses of the different 
kings, says — " Philip the Macedonian promoted Philinna, tlie 
dancing woman, hy whom he had Aridceus, wlio was king of 
Macedonia after Alexandtr. And Demetrius Puliorcctes, be- 
sides the women who hiixc already been mentioned, had a 
mistress named Mania , and xVutigonus had one named Demo, 
by whom he had a sun named Alcyoneiis ; and Seleucus the 
younger had two, whose names were Mysta and Nysa." But 
Heraclides Lenebus, in the thirty-sixth book of his History, 
says that Demo was the mistress of Demetrius ; and that his 
father Antigunus was also in love with her: and tiiat he put 
to death Oxythemis as having smned a good deal with Deme- 
trius; and he also put to the torture and executed the maid- 
servants of Demo. 

41. But concerning the name of Mania, which we have 
just jaaeutioued, the same Machou says this ; — 

Some one perhaps of those wbo hear this noVf 
Hay fiurly wonder how it came to psss 

That an Athenian woman had a name. 
Or e'en a nickname, such as >rnnia. 
For 'tis disgraceful far a woman thus 
To bear a Phrygian name ; she being, too, 
A coartsssii firom the veiy heart of Greece. 
And how came she to sink the city of Athens, 
By which all other nations are much sway'd? 
The f;ict is that her name from early childhood 
Wan ihiS'Melilta. And as she grew up i 
A trifle shorter than her playfellowB, 
* Bot with a sweet voice and engaipng manners. 
And with such beauty and excellence of faos 
As made a deep impression upon all men, 
She 'd many lovers, foreigners and citisens* 
So that when any conversation 
Arose abont this woman, each man said. 
The fair Melitta was his madness (/larCa). Aje, 
And nhc herself contributed to this name ; 
For when .-lie jested she would oft repeat 
This word /tarn; and when in sport she blamed 
Or praised any one, slie would bring in. 
In either sentence, this word /Mvia. 
So some one of her lovers, dwelling on , 
The word, appears to have nicl-namcd the girl 
IHania; nnd this cxtm imme prevailed 
Morti than her real one. It seems, besides. 

That Jlaiiia was afliieted with the stone. 
* • » • » 
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42. And that Mania was also excellent iu witty repartee^ 
Maohon tells us in these verses about her, — 

There was a victor in the pancraiiom* 
learned Leontiscus, who loved Mania, 
And kept her witk him u his lawful wife; 
But finding afterwards ihfttsbe did play 
The harlot with Antenor, was indignant : 
But she replied, — *<My darling, never mind; 
I only wanted just to feel and prove, 
In a single night, how great the strength might 1>e 
Of two sach athletes, victors at Olympia." 

They say again tliat Mania once was ask'dt 
By King Demetrius, for a pcifcct ?ip:ht 
Of all her beauties ; aaii ^lie, in leturn, 
Demanded that he should grant her a favour. 
When he agreed» she tamed her hiick, and eaid,-- 

0 BOB of Agamemnon, now the Gods 
Grant you to see what you so long have wish'd for.** ^ 

On one occasion, too, a foreigner, 
Who a deserter was believed to be. 
Had come by chance to Athens; and he mt 
For Mania« and gave her all she ask'd. 
It happen' d that he had procured for sapper 
Some of those tab te-j esters, common buffoons, 
"Who alwajs raise a laugli to please their feeders; 
And wishing to appear a wiicy man. 
Used to politest converBation, 
While Mania was sporting gracefoUy^ 
As wuR her wont, and often rising up 
To reach a dish of hare, he tried to raise 
A joke upon her, and thus spoke, — " My friends. 
Tell me, I pray you by the Gods, what animal 
You think runs fastest o*er the mountain- tops 1" 
•* Why, my love, a deserter," answer'd Mania. 

Another time, when Mania came to see hXBk, 
She laugh'd at the deserter, telliug him, 
That once in battle he had lost his shield. 
Bnt this hiave soldier, looking somewhat fierce. 
Sent her away. And as she was departing, 
She said," My love, don't be so much nnnoy'd; 
For 'twas not you, who, when you run away, 
Did lose that shield, but he who lent it you." 

Another time they say a man who was 
A thorongfa profligate, did entertain 
Mania at supper ; and when he questioned her, 
" Do you lilte boing up or down the besti" 
She laugh'd, and said, '* I'd rather be up, my friend, 
Por I'm afraid, lest, if I lay me dowu, 
Toa*d bite my plaited hair from off my head.'* 

1 These are the second and third lines of the £Iectra of Sophocles. 
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4^ But Machon Jus also collected the vitfy sayings of 
other comrtesaDa too; and it vill not be unseanmaMe to 
enumerate some of them now. AoGOfdinglj h» znentions 
Gnatbnna thus:— 

DIphilusDnee was drinking with Gnstheena. 
, Said he, Your cop is somewhat cold, Gnathuena;* 

And she replied, "'Tis no great wonder, Dipbilu^ 
For we take care to put some of your Pla^s in it,*' 

Blphilus iraa <mce iavitod to s boi^iMi 
At fair Gnathaena's house, as men do aagr» 
On the hn1y day of Venus* festival — 
(He being a man above her other lovers 
Beloved by her, though she conceal'd her fiaoie). 
He came accordingly, and brought with him 
Two Jars of Chian wine, aB«i four, qaite full, 
or wine from Thasos ; perfumes, too, and crowns^ 
Sweetmeats and vonison ; fillets for the head; 
Fish, and a cook, and a female flnt€-player. 
In the meantime a Syrian friend of hers 
Sent her some snow, and one s a psfrdes; she 
Being ashamed lest any one should hear 
She had received such gifts, and, above all mtOf 
bearing lest Diphilus should £^et at them, 
And show her np in one of hin Comedies^ 
She bade a bIbto to cany off at onao 
The salt fish to the men who wvnted mlt, 
As every one did know ; the Rnow she tokl him 
To mix with the wine unseen by any one. 
And then she bade the boy to fill the cup 
With ten full cyathi of wine, and bear it 
At onee to Dij^iloa He eagerly 
ReceiTed the cop, and drain'd it to the hotlom, 
And, marvelling at the delicious coolness^ 
Said — "By Minerva, and by all the gods, 
\ You must, Gnathsena, be aiJow d by all 
To have a most delieiously cool wetl." 
" Yes," said she, " for we carefully put in, 
From day to day, the prologues of your plays/* 

A slave who had been flogg'd, whose back was mark'd 
With heavy weals, was once, as it fell out, 
Eeposing with Gnatbaena: — then, as she 
Embraoecl him, she foond out hoir rough tXi aver 
His back did fbolU Oh wretehed man," smd Bh% 
"In what cnga!;:ement did you get these w aa nA i ?*' 
He in a few words answer d her, and said, 
•* That when a buy. once playing with his playmates, 
He^d fUlea backwards into the iia by aoeideat." 

Well," said she, " if yon were so wanton thsB, 
Yon wcH deserved to be flog'g'd, my friend.** 

GnaUueaa. onca was sagping with Dexithea^ 
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Who was a court cRan a» well as she ; 

And when Dexilhea put a^ide with care 

Nearly all the damtteai monela for be r moHheat, | 

She aaid, " I swear by l)ian» bad I known 

How you went on, Dexithea, I would rather 

Have gone to supper with your motlier than yott." 

When this Gnatbiena wa^ advauced in years, 
Hastening, as all might see, towards the gnLxe;, 
They say ahe once went oat into tho market. 
And loek'd at all the fiab» and ask'd the pxioft 
Of every article ho mw. And sceinsr 
A handsome butcher standing at his stall,* 
Just in the flower of youth, — " Oh, in God's name, 
Tell «ie, mj youth, what is your price {wSf <mjs) to-day 1** 
He laugh'd, and said, " Why, if I atoop, three obola.** 
" But who," said she, " ditl give you leave, yott TXOtch, 
To use your Carian weights in Atrica ?" 

StratocLes once made all hiii fi iends a present 
Of kids and sheU-fish greatly salted, seeming 
To have diesa'd then canfoUy, bo that bia frioida' 
Should the next morning be o'erwb^m'd witk thiait> 
And thus protract their drinking, so that he 
Might draw from them some .iinple contributiona. 
Therefore Gnathiena said to ouc of her loversy 
Seeing him iraveiiag about hia oflferings, 

A flter tho kids > Stiaftoelea brioga a aiom." 

Gnatheena, seeing once a thin young man, 
Of black complexion, lean as any scarecrow, 
Peekirg with oil, and shorter than hib fellows, | 
Called him in jobt Adonis. When the youth. 
Answered her ia a mde and violent xnaaner, 
She looking on hest dauglkter who waa with her, 
SaifV " All ! ifc serves me right for my mistake." 

They say that one fine day a youth from Ponttfa 
Was sleeping with Gnatheena, and at morn 
He asVd. hw to display her beauties to him. I 
But she replied, " You have no time, for now 
It is the hoar to drive the pigs to feed." 

44. He also mentionB the following sayings of Gaaibsaiiium, 

who ^as the graDd-dani^ter of Gnathsena ; — 

It happened once that a very aged satrap, 
Full ninety years of afre. liad come to Athene 
And on the feast of Saturn he beheld 
Gnathsenium with Gnathsena going out 
From a Mr temple aaored to Aphrodite, 
And noticing her ibrm and gnuse of motion,^ 

' The Kids waa afOenateUatioA rising aboat the beginning ef October, 
and eappoeed by the ancients to bring atonnek TbeoeritiiB saya^ 
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He jast inquired "How much she a-^Vd a night 1 " 

Gnathsena, iookincr on his purple robe, 

Aud prmcely bodyguard. gaiU, A thousand draciuB;i:." 

Be, as if smitten with a mortal wound, 

Said, " I pereeive, because of all these soldiers, 

You look upon me as a caphircd enemy j 

But take tive minoe, and agree with me, 

And let them get a bed prepared for us." 

She, as the satrap 8eem*a a witty man, 

BeoeiTod hia terms, and said, ** Give what jim like, 

0 father, for I know most certainly. 

You'll give my duu^rhter twice as much at night." 

There was at Atheub once a handsome smith, 
When ehe, Gnathapuium, bad almost abauduu d 
Her trade, and wonld no longer common be, 
Moved by the lore of the actor Andronicos; 
(But at thi'? moment ho waF^ jronc away, 
After she'd brought him a male child;) this smith 
Then long besought the fair Gnathsenium 
To fix her price ; and though she long refused. 
By long entreat^ and liberality. 
At last he won her over to consent. 
But being but a nide and ill-bred cIo-uti, 
He, one day sitting with some friends ot his 
In a ieathcr-cutter's shop, began to talk 
About Gnathsenlnm to divert their leisure, 
I^arrating all their fond love passages. 
But after this, when Andronicus came 
I'rom Corinth back a?rain, and heard the news. 
He bitterly reproach d her, and at supper 
He said, with just complaint, nnto Gnatbasnium, 
That she had never granted him such liberties 
As this flogg'd slave had bad allow'd to him. 
And then they say Gnathaenium thus replied : 
That she was her own mistress, and the nmith 
Was so begnmed with soot and dirt tlrnt she 
Had no more than she could help to do with him. 

One day they say Goathsenium, at supper, 
Would not kiss Andronicus when he wish'dt 
Though she had done so every day before ; 
But she was angry that he gave her nothmg. 
Said he, on this, " Gnathssna, don't you see 
I How haughtily yonr daughter's treating mel" 

And she, mdignant, said, " You wretched giri, 
Take him and kiss him if he wishes it." 
But she replied, »* Why should 1 ki.^s him, mother. 
Who does no good to any one in the house. 
But seeks to liave hia Argoa all for nothing t" 

Once, on a day of festival, Gnathseniom 
Went down to the Pirceus to a lover, 
Who iniB a foreign merchant, ridiug cheaply 
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On a poor mule;, tul hhYhig after lier 

Three doiik^ three maidaem&ts, and one nnrBe* 

Tlipn, at a narrow spot in the road, they met 

One of those knavish wrestlers, men who sell 

Their battles, always taking care to lose them; 

And 88 he eoiiM not pass by easily, 

Being crowded up, he cried— "Ton wretched num, 

Tou donkey-driver, if you get not quickly 

Out of my way, T will iip«et these women. 

And all the donkeys aud the lunlc to bouu." 

But quick Gnathaenium said, " My [riend, I pray you, 

Don*t he bo valient now, when you haT« never 

Done any ftat of spirit or etiengtli before." 

4d. And afterwards^ Maehon gives us the following aneo* 
dotes: — 

They say that Lais the Corinthian^ 

Once when she saw Euripides in a e^ar^len. 
Holding' a ta1)lct and a pen attu cli d to it, 
Cried out to iiim, " Xow, answer mc, my poet, 
What was your meaning when you wfole In yonr play, 
* Away, you shameless doer 1' ** And Eaii]^de% 
Amazed, and wondering at her audacity, 
Said, "Why, you seem to me to be yqursclf 
A shameless doer." And she, laughing, an^wer'd, 
How shamdesa^ if my partners do not think so 1 " 

Olyoeriam once received fh>m some lover 
A new Corinthian cloak witli purple sleefei^ 
And gave it to a fuller. Afterwards, 
When she thonght he'd had liino enough to clean it* 
She sent her maidoervaxiL to fetch it back, 
Giving her mojiey, that she might pay for it» 
But, said the inller, " You moat bring me fiirt 
Three measnres fall of oil, for want of that 
Is what has hindered me from iinishing." 
The maid went bock and told her mistress all. 
«<WretdithafcIam!" Olytserlnm said, " for he 
Is going to fty my cloak like any herring." 

Demophoon once, the friend of Sophocles, 
While a young man, fell furiously in love 
With Kico, called the Goat, though she was old ; 
And she liad eam'd this name of Goat, because 
She qnlte devoaifd once a mighty firiend of here^ 
Named ThaUns,'. when he came to Attica • 
To buy some Chelidonian figs, and also 
To export some lioney from th* Hymcttian hill. 
And it is said tliis woman was fair to view. 
And when Demophooii tried to win her over, 
" A pretty thingr add she. " that all you get 
From me yon m ay present to Sopho dea." 

* edxKM meana *<a yoong twig.** 
Am — TOL. III. 3 O 
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CMlisto once, who was alekiiamed the Sow, 
Was fiercely qoanreQiiig with her own mother, 
' Who also was nieknamed the Crow. Gnathsena 

Appeased the quarrel, and when ask'd the cause of it. 
Said, " What else could it be, but that one Crow 
Was finding fault with the blackness of the other 1** 

Hen say that.Hippe onoe^ tlio eonrtosan^ 
Had a lover named Tbeodotmi^ a man 
Who at the time was prefect of the granaries 
And she on one occasion late in th* evening 
Came to a banquet of King Ptolemy, 
And she'd been often used to drink with him 
So, as she now was Tery late, she nidf 
*' I'm very thirsty, papa Ptolemy, 
So let the cup-bearer pour me four gills 
Into a larger cup." The king replied, 
" You muBt have it in a platter, for you seem 
Already, Hippe,^ to have had plenty of hay." 

A man named Morichua was courting Phryn^ 
The Thespian damsel. And, as she required 
A nriina, "Tis a mighty Bum," said Morichua, 
" Did you not yesterday charge a foreigner 
Two mtle pieces of gold 1 " Wait till I want you,'* 
Said she, " and I will take the same from you." 

'Tis said that Nico, who was calTd the Goat, 
Once when a man named Pytho had deserted her. 
And taken up with the great fat Euardis, 
But after a time did send again for her. 
Said to the sUve who came to fetch her, ''Kcm 
That Pytho is well sated with his 8wine» 
Does he desire to return to a goat]** 

46. Up to this point we have been recapitulating the 

things mentioned by Maobio. For our beautiM Athens has 

produced su<^ a number of courtesanB (of whom I will tell 

you as many anecdotes as I can) as no otl^er populous city 

ever produced. At all events, Aristophanes the Byzautiw 

coiintcd up a hundred and thirty-five^ aud Apollodorua a 

still greater number; and €k>igia8 enomowted still more^ 

saying tbat^ among a great many more, these eminent ones 

had been omitted by Aristophanes— namely, one who was 

sumamed Paroinos, and Lampyri?;, and Euphrosyne : and 

this last was the daughter of a fuller. And, besides these, 

he has omitted Megisto, AgaUis, Thaunmrium» Theoolea (and 

she was niciknaind the Crow), Len9tooysto% Astta, Una- 

thsena, and her grand-daughter QnathsMiinm, and SigSi and 

Synoris (who was nicknamed the Candle), and Euolea» and 
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Giymsca, and Thryallis, and Chimceraj and Lampas. But 
Diphilus the comic poet was violently in love with Gna- 
tluLiia, (as has been already stated, and as Lynceus the Samian 
relates in his Comnientarios ;) and so once, when on the 
sta^o he had acted very badly, and was tunicd out (rjpfx&o^) 
of tho theatre, and, for all that, came to Gnathaena as if 
nothing had happened ; and when he, after he had arrived, 
begged Gnathaena to wash his feet, " Why do you want that f * 
said she; "were you not carried {r)pfjL€vo<;) hither 1-* And 
Gnathaena was very ready with her repartees. And there 
were other courtesans who had a great opinloii of themselves, 
paying attention to education, am spenidisg a part of their 
time on literature ; so that they irere Teiy ready irith their 
regoinders and replies. 

Acoording^y, when on one occasion. Stilpo, ai a banquet^ 
was accusing Glycera of seducing the young men of the city, 
(as Satyros mentions in bis Lives,) Glyoera took him up and 
said, Toa and I are aocnsed of the same things 0 Stilpo; 
for they say that you oorrupt all who come to you, by teaoh- 
ing them profitless and amorous sophistiies ; and tiiey aocuse 
me of the same l^ing: for if people waste their time, and axe 
treated ill, it makes no difference whether they are living 
with a philosopber or with a hadot" For, aooordiDg to 
Agathon, 

It ddeg not fcXtinr, because a woniaii's body 

U void of etraigtliy that ber mind, too, is mtk. ' 

" * 47. And Lynoens has recorded many repartees t>f Gna- 
tiuena. There was a parasite who naed to live upon an old 
woman, and kept himself in very good condition; and Gna* 
thssna, seeing bun, 8ai<^ ^ My young friend, you appear to be 
iu very good case.'* *'What then do you think," said he, 
« that I should be if I dept by myself!" « Why, I thmk you 
would starve," said she. Once, when Pausamus, who was 
nicknamed Laccus,^ was dancing, he fell into a cask. ^ The 
cellar," says Gnathsena, has fallen into the CttdL** On one 
occasion, some one put a very little wine into a wine-ooole», 
and said that it was sixteen years old " It is very little of 
its age," said she, " to be as old as that." Once at a drhiking 
party, some youncj men were fiQhtnigr about her, and beating 
one another, and iilio said to the one ^vho \va^ worsted, "Be of 

^ Ackjcos, a mtem ; a cellar. - ' 
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good cheer, my boy ; for it is not a contest to be deci<led by 
crowns, but by guineas." There wu^ a man who once gave 
her daughter a mina, and never brought her anything more, 
though he came to see her very often. " Do you think, my 
boy" said she, "that now you have onco paid your mina, 
you are Uj come here for ever, as if you were going to Hippo- 
iDachus the trainer?" On one occasion, when Phryne said to 
her, with some bitterness, "What would become of you it* 
you had the stone V* "I would give it to you," said she, "to 
sharpen yonr wit upon." For it was said that Gnatha>na was 
liable to the stone, while the other certainly wanted it as 
Gnathaena hinted. On one occasion, some men were drinking 
in her house, and were eating some lentils dressed with, 
onions (j3okPo<l>dKrf) ; as the maidservant was clearing the 
tabic, and putting some of the lentils in her bosom (k6X.vov), 
Gnathffina said, " She is thinking of making some tcohw^diai.** 
Once, when AndronicuB the tragedian had been acting hift 
part in the representation of the £pigoni with great applause, 
and was coming to a drinking party at her houses and sent & 
boy forward to bid her make prepanitioa to receive him, she 
flaid^ 

^* 0 cursed boy, what word is this you^ve spoken 1 '* 
And onoe, when a chatteiing fellow was relating that he w^s 
just oome &om the Hellespont, " Why, then," said she, " did 
you not go to the first city in that country?** and when he 
asked what city, ^ To Sigeum,** ^ said she. Once, when a man 
came to see her, and saw some eggs on a dish, and said, " Are 
these raw, Gnathaena, or boiled ?'* They are made of brasa^ 
Tnj boy,** said she. On one oocasion, when Chserephon came 
to sup with hor wHbofut an inTitation, GnaUuena pledged 
bim in a cup of wine. Take it,** said she, you proud fel- 
low.** And he said, *<I proud?*' '^Who can be more so," 
said she, ^when you come without even being iuTitedt** 
And Nioo, who was nicknamed the Goat (as Lynceus tells 
us), once when she met a parasite, who was very thin in con- 
sequence of a long sickness, said to him, <^How lean y ou 
are." '^No wonder,** says he; for what do you thmk is all 
that I have had to eat these three days?" ^ Why, a leather 
bottle," says i^e, or perhaps your shoes.** 
4S. There was a courtesan named Metanira; and when 
' This if i| pun on the aimilariiy of the name Xlynotf to 0-17^, silence. 
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Dcmocles the parasite; who was nicknamed Lagynion, fell dom 
in a lot of whitewash, she said, " Yes, for you have devoted 
yourself to u place where there are pebbles." And when he 
sprung upon a couch which was near him, " Take care," said 
she, lest you get upset." These sayings arc recorded by 
Hegesander. And Aristodernusj m the secoud book of Lis 
Laughalde Records, says that GnatheeDa was hired by two 
men, a soldier and a branded slave ; and so when the soldier, 
in his rude manner, called her a cistern, " How can I be so 1" * 
said she ] " is it because two rivers, Lycus and Eleutherus, 
fall into me ? " Ou one occasion, when some poor lovers of 
the daughter of Gnathcena came to feast at her house, and 
threatened to throw it down, saying that they had brought 
spades and mattocks on purpose ; " But," said Gnathajiia, " if 
you had those implements, you should have pawned them, ^ 
and brought some money with you." And Gnathaena was 
always very neat and witty in all she said; and she even 
compiled a code of laws for banquets, accordiui^ to which 
lovers were to be admitted to her and to her daughters, in 
imitation of the philosophers, who had drawn up similar 
documents. And Callimachus has recorded this code of hers 
in the third Catalogue of Laws which he has given; and ho 
has quoted the tirst words of it as follows : — " This law has 
been compiled, being fair and equitable ; and it is written iA 
three hundred and twenty-three verses.'* 

49. But a slave who had been flogged hired Callistium^ 
who was nicknamed Poor Helen; and as it was summer, and 
he was lying down naked, she, seeing the nuurks of the whip, 
■aid, Where did you get this, you unhappy man and he ^ 
said, "Some broth was spilt over me when I was a boy." 
And she said, " It must have been made of neats'-leather/' 
And onoe^ vhen Menander the poet had failed with one of hia 
playa^ and eame to her house, Glycera brought him some 
mi&9 and recommended him to drink it. But he said he 
ironld rather not, for there was some onat. But she 

replied, " Blow it away, and take what there is beneath." . 

Thais said once to a boastful lover of hen^ who had bor- 
rowed some goblets from a great many people, and said that 
he meant to break them np^ and make others of them^ ''You 
will destroy what belongs to each private person." Leontium 
was onoe sitting at table with a lover of hers, when Glyeera - 

1 TpaDf means both an old wotnan, and the Bcum on boiled milk* 
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«ame in to mspper; and as tlie man hegm to pay moce attea- 
tioa to Glyoeta, LeoBtium waBnuieh aonojed: and praseiitlj^ 
when bar fHand tamed iound» ^uod aakad ho: wiiat she was 

I fexed she said, *^ "H ^ipa^ pains ma'* 

I A loTOT of hflcs ODoe sent his seal to Ltau the Corinthian, 
and desired her to oome to him; hut she said, I cmnot 

/ come; it is <mly day.'* Thais was one day going to a lover 
of hers, who smelt like a goat ; and when some one asked her 
whither she was going, she said — 

To dwell with iEgcus,* great Pandion's son. 
Phryiic, too, was once supping with a man of the same 
description, and, lifting np tlie hide of a pig, she said, " Take 
it, and eat' it.** And oucg, when one of her friends sent her 
some wine, which was very good, but the quantity was small ; 
and when he told her that it was ten years old ; " It is very 

• ^ little of its age," said she. And once, when the question was 

asked at a certain banquet, why it is that crowns are hung up 
about banqut'tiiiir-roums, slie said, "Because they delight the 
mind."* And once, when a slave, who had boon flogged, was 
giving himself airs as a young man to\vards her, and saying 
that he Iiad been often entangled, she pretended to look vexed; 
and when he asked her the reason, " I am jealous of you,** 

* said she, " because you have been so often smitten."* Once a 
very covetous lover of hers was coaxing her, and saying to 

. her, You ai*c the Yenus of Praxiteles;" ''And you," said 
she, " ai'e the Cupid of Phidias."® 

50. And as I am aware that some of those men who have 
been involved in the administration of affairs of state have 
mentioned courtesans, either accusing or excusing them, I 
will enumerate aome infltances ' of those who have done ao» 
For Demosthenes, in his s^ieech against Androtion, mentions 
Sinope and Phanostrate; and respecting Sinope, Herodicus 
the pupil of Crates says, in the sixth book of his treatise on 
People mentioned in the C<Hmo Poets, that she was callod 
' AhyduSy becanse die was an old woman. And AntiphaDea 

^ *T(Tr4pa means both " the womb," and " the new comer." 

* Punning on the similarity of the name Alftls to nt^, a goat 

^ Punning on the similarity ol KarcLrpdyea^ to eat, and rpdyos, a goat. 

* The Greek word is i^vxaycuyouai, which might perhaps also mean to 
bring coolness, from ^vxos, coolness. 

: ' The'^oong man says iro^XoSr irufatiw\9x0M (tvwh^i scH.), but Frhjae 
eboMes to snpp^ that he meant to saj iroWcus irxrjycus, blows, 
i This is a pun on the nsm^ ^uiLas, as if from ^ti9w, to be stingy. 
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mentionB her in hk Aroadkn, and in bis Qardener^ and In 
Job Sempetresfy and in his Feinale Fuher, and in his Neottl8» 
And Alnifl mentions her in hia Gleobiiline, and CalUcrates 
fipeaka of her in his Moschion j and concerning Fhanoetrat^ 
Apollodorua^ in his treatise on the Conrteflans at Athens, says 
ihat ahe 'WBs called Phtheiropyle, because she used to* stand at 
the door and hnnt for lice (^eipcs). 

And in his oiation ag^nst Aristageras^ Hyperides says — 
^And again yon have named, in the same manner, the 
axdmals called aphysB." Now, aphyse, besides meaning ancho- 
Ties, was also a nickname for some courtesans; concerning ' 
whom the before-mentioned Apollodonis says — " Stagonium 
and Amphis were two sisters, and they ivcrc calkd Aphy?e, 
because tlioy v.-Lro Avliito, and thin, and had large eyes." And 
Antiphancs, in bis book on Courtesans, says that Nicostratis 
was called A])hYii tor the same reason. And the same Hy- 
perides, in his speech against Mantitheus, who was being 
prosecuted for an assault, speaks in the following manner 
respecting Glycem — " Bringing with him Glycera the daugh- 
ter of Thalassis in a pair-horse chariot." But it is uncertain 
whether this is the same Glycera who was tke mistress of 
Harpalus; concerning whom Theopompns speaks in his 
treatise on the Chiau Bpistle, saying that after the death of 
Pythionica, Harpalus sent for Glycera to come to him from 
A thens ; and when she came, she lived in the palace which is at 
Tiii'sus, and was honom'ed with royal honours hy the populace, 
and was called queen; and an edict was issued, forbidding any 
one to present Harpalus with a crown, without at the same 
time presenting Glycera witii another. And at Rhossus, he 
went so far as to erect a brazen statue of her by the side of 
his own statue. And Clitarclius has given the same account 
in his History of Alexander. But the author of Agen, a 
satyric drama, (whoever he was, t> bother it was Python of 
Catana, or king Alexander himself,) siiys — 

And now they say that Harpabis has sent tiiem 
TTnTinmber'd saclc^ of corn, no feiver than 
'XhobQ fieuL by Agen, and w made a eiUzen; 
Bat this was Glycera'i com, and it may be 
Bain to them, and not a harlot's earnest 

^1. And Lysia% in his oiation against Laisf^ if^ indeeid, the 

speech is a genuine on% mentions these cizGumstanoes — 

^Phiiyra abuidoned Hxe trade of a harlot irhen she ^raa 
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still quite young; and so did Scione, and Hippaphesis, and 
Tiieouica, and Psamathe, and Lagisca, and Anthea," But 

?erhaps, instead of Anthea, we ought to read Antea. For 
do not find any mention made by any one of a harlot 
naioed Anth^. But there is a whole play named after Antea, 
by either. Eunicus or Philyllius. And the author of the 
oration again?;t Neaera, whoever he was, also mentions her. 
But in the oration against Philonides, who was beiug prose- 
cuted for an oKsanlt, Lysias, if at least it is a genuine speech 
of his, mentions also a courtesan called Njvis. And in his 
speech against Medon, for perjury, he mentions one by the 
name of Anticyra; but this was only a nickname given to a 
woman, whovso real name was Hoia, as Antiphanes informs us 
in his treatise on Courtesans, where he says that she was 
called Anticyra,^ because ahc ^vas in the habit of drinking 
with men wlio \s ere cmzy and mad ; or else because she was 
at one time the mistress of Nicostratus the physician, and he, 
when he died, left her a great quantity of hellebore, and 
nothing else. Lycurgus, also, in his oration against Leocrates, 
mentions a courtesan named Irenis, as being the mistress of 
Leocrates. And Hyperides mentions Nico in his oration 
against Patrocles. And we have already mentioned that she 
used to be nicknamed the Goat, becaiiae she had ruined 
Thallus the innkeeper. And that the goats are veiy fond of 
the joimg shoots of the olive (doAXot), on wMoh account the 
aniiDal u never allowed to approach the Acropolis, and m 
also never sacrificed to Minerva, is a fact which we shall 
dilate upon hereafter. But Sophocles, in hh play called 
The Shepherds, mentions that this animal does browse upoa 
the yonng shoots^ speaking as foUoin^ 

For early in the morning, ere a man 
Of all the folks about the stahlc ?a'^v mf!, 
As 1 wiiB brint^ing to the goat a tliallus 
Fresh phickM, I saw the anny marching on 
By the pi ojecting headland. 

Alexis also mentions Nannium. in his Tarentinea^ thuis— 
Bat I^anniazn is mad for love of Bacchui^— 



» Anticyra was the name of three islands celebrated as prodacing a 

great quantity of hellebore. Horace, speaking of a madman, sa^'a : 

Si tribus Anticyris caput iusanabile nunqoam 
Tonaori Licino commiserit. — ^A. P. 300. 
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jestinfi: upon her as addicted to iutuiicatioii. And Menaudeij 
in his false Hercules, says — 

Did lie not try to wheedle Xanniuml 
And Antiphanes, in his treatise on Courtesans, siijs — " Nnn- 
nium was nicknamed the rroscenium, because she had a 
beautiful face, and used to wear very costly garments em- 
broidered with gold, but when she was undressed slie was a 
very bad fiprure. And Curono was Nannium's daughter, and 
she was nicknamed Tethe, from her exceedingly debauched . 
habits." Hyperides, in his oration against Patrocles, also 
speaks of a female flute-player named Nemeas. And we 
may wonder how it was that the Athenians permitted a 
courtesan to have such a name, which was that of a most 
honoumble and solemn festival. For not only those who 
prostituted themselves, but all other slaves also were for- 
l)iddcn to take such names as that^ as Polemo tells us, in his 
treatise on the Acropolis. 

52. The same HyjDerides also mentions my Ocinium, as 
you call her, 0 Cynulcus, in his second oration ac^ainst 
Aristagoras, speaking thus — " As Lais, who appeal's to have 
"been superior in beauty to any woman who had ever been 
seen, and Ocimum, and Metanira." And Nicostratus, a poet 
of the middle oomedy^ mentions ber also in his Pandrosns, . 
where he says — 

Then g-o the s^im(^ way to Acrope, 

And bid her send some clothes immediately^ 

And brazen vessels, to fair Ocimum. 

And Menandcr, in his comedy callud The Flatterer^ gives tho 

following catalogue of courtesiiiis — 

Chrysis, Oorone, IschaB, and Antlcyra, 
And the most betatlM Nannariimiy*-* 
Alt these yoa bad. 

And PhiletsBroB, in his Female Hunter^ says-^ 

Is not Ceicopc now extiemely old, 

Three thousand ycnrs at Ica^t ? and is not Tdieeu^ 

Diopithes' ugly daughter, three times tbati 

And OS for old Theolyie, no man 

Alive can tell the date when she was horn. 

Then did not Lais perserere in her trade 

Till the last day of her Uftt and Istfamias, 

Kcsera too, and Phila, grew quite rotten, 

T need not mcnLion all the Cossypbf^ 

Galenas, and Corona; ; nor will 1 

8ay aught of Naie, «b her teeth are gone* 
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And Theophilus, iitlxiB Anmteor of the Flute, Bays*— 

Lest he should with disaBtrous skip wreck Mi 

Into Meoonii^ Lftis, or Siiymlirioiiy 

Or Barathmm, or Tfaallusa, or any otber 

With whom the pandcra bait tJieir nets Ibr yoattu^ 

Naimiam, or Malthace. 

53. Now when Myrtilus had uttered all this witli cxixemB 
volubility, he added : — May no such disaster beM you, O 
philosophers, .who even before the rise of the sect called 
Voluptuaries^ yourselyes broke down the wall of pleasure, as 
Eratosthenes somewhm or other expresses it And indeed 
X haye now quoted enon^ of the smart sayings of the 
courtesans, and I will pass on to another topic. And first of 
all^ I will speak of that most devoted lover of truth, Epicu- 
rus^ who, neyer having been initiated into the encyclic series^ 
of learning, used to say that those were well off who applied 
Ihemselyes to philosophy in the same way in which he did 
himself; and these were his words — ^'^I praise and congratu- 
late you, my young man, because you have come oyer to the 
study of philosophy unimbued wSx any sjistem." On which 
account Timon styles him— 

The most unlcttcr d schoolmaster ulive. 

Now, had not this very Epicurus Leontium for his mis- 
tress, her, I mean, who was so celebrated as a courtesan? 
But she did not cease to live as a ]>rostitute when she began 
to learn philosophy, but still ])rostitnted herself to the 
whole sect of Epicureans in the ganleus, and to Epicurus 
himself, in the most open manner ; so that this great philo- 
soplicr was exceedingly fond of her, though he mentions this 
fact in his epistles to Hermarchus. 

54. But as for Lais of Hyccara — (and Hyccaiu is a city in 
Sicily, from which place .she came to Corinth, having been 
made a prisoner of war, as Polemo relates in tlie sixth book 
of his History, addressed to Timseus: and Aristippus was 
one of her lovers, and so was Demosthenes the orator, and 
Diogenes the Cynic : and it was also said that the Venus, 
which is at Corinth^ and is called Melwrns, appeared to her in 
a dream, intimating to her by such an appearance that she 
would be courted by many lovers of great wealth >Lais, I 
say, is mentioned by Hyperides, in the second of his speedhes 
against Aristagoras. And Apelles the painter^ haying seen 
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Lais -wbSk A» mm stiB a maideii, cbswiDg irater at the 
fountain Firene, and* majrelluig at her beauty, took lier mth 
him on one oocasicHi to a banquet of bis friends. And when 
his companions laughed at him because he had brought a 
maiden with him to the party, instead of a courtesan, he said 
— " Do not wonder, for I will show you that she is quite 
beautiful enough for future enjoyment within three years.* 
And a prediction of this sort was made by Socrates also, 
i^pecting Theodote the Athenian, as Xenoplion tells us in 
his Memorabilia, for he used to say — "That she was very 
beautiful, and had a bosom finely shaped beyond all descrip- 
tion. And let iis," said he, "go and bee the woman ; for 
people cannot judge of beauty by hearsay." But Lais was 
so beautiful, that painters used to come to her to copy 
her bosom and her breasts. And Lais was a rival of Phrync, 
and had an immense number of lovers, never caring whether 
they were rich or poor, and never treating them with any 
insolence. 

55. And Aristippus every year used to spend whole days 
with her in iEgina, at the festival of Neptune. And once, 
being reproached by his servant, who said to him — " You 
give her such large sums of money, but she admits Diogenes 
the Cynic for nothing:" he answered, "I give Lais a great 
deal, that I myself may enjoy her, and not that no one else 
may." And whcTi Diogenes said, " Since you, 0 Aristippus, 
cohabit with a common prostitute, either, therefore, become 
a Cynic yourself, as I am, or else abandon iier Aristippus 
answered him- — " Docs it appear to you, O Diogenes, an 
absurd thing to live in a house where other men have lived 
before you T "Not at all," said he. "Well, then, docs it 
appear to you absurd to sail in a ship in Avhich other men 
have sailed before youl" "By no means," said he. "Well, 
then," replied Aristippus, " it is not a bit more absurd to be 
in love with a woman with whom many men haye been in 
loTe already." 

And Nymphodcnros the Syxacusan, in his treatise on the 
People who have been admired and eminent in Sicily, sa^ 
that Lais was a native of Hyccara, which he describes as a 
strong fortress in Sicily. But Strattis, in his play entitled 
The Macedonians or Pausanias, says that she^was a C(»inthi8]X9 
in the following linesh^ 
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A. Where do these damsels come from, and whoattt tinqrl 

M, At present they nre come from Megara, 
But they by birth are all Corinthians; 
This one is Lais, who is so well knowD. 

And Timseua, iu tiie thirteenth book of his History, Bnys sha 
came from Hyccara, (iisiniz; the word in the plurai uumber ;) 
as Polemo has stated, wiiere he says that she was murdered 
by some women in Thessaly, because she was beloved by 
a Theasalian of the name of Pansanias ; and tliat she wits 
beaten to death, out of envy and jealousy, by wooden foot- . 
stools in the temple of Venus ; and that from this circum- 
stance that temple is called the temple of the impious Venus; 
and that her tomb is shown on the banks of the Peneus, 
having on it an emblem of a stone mter-ewer» and this in* 
scriptioii* 

TluM is the tomb of LsU, to whoio beauty. 
Equal to that of beaTonly goddesseg. 

The glorious and unconquor'd Greece did bow; 
Love was her father, Coriuth was her home, 
Now in the rich Tht&s^liaa plain she lies; — 

so that those men talk nonsense who say that she was buried 
in Corinth, near the C'lTineum. 

50. And did not Aristotle the Stxigirite have a son named 
Kicomachus by a courtesan named Herpyllis 1 and did he not 
live with her till his death ? as Hermippus informs us in the 
first book of his History of Aristotle, saying that great care 
was taken of her in the philosopher's wilL And did not our 
admirable Plato lore Archaianassa, a courtesan of Colophon 7 
so that he even eomposed this song in her honour : — 

My mifttrefla la the hir Avebaianasfls 

From Colophon, a damsel in whom Lore 

Sits on her very wrinklc^^ irrcsi^tiMc. 
Wretched are those, whom in the flower of youtl^ 
When first she came across the sea, she met ; 
They must have been entirely consumed. 

And <];d not Pericles the Olympian (as Clcarchus tells us in 
the hrst book of his treatitso on Amatory Matters) throw all 
Greece into coiifasion on account of Aspasia, not the younger 
one, but that one who associated with the wise Socrates; and 
that, too, though he was a man who had acquired such a 
vast reputation for wisdom and political sagacity 1 But, in- 
deed, Perides was always a man much addicted to amorous 
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indulgences; and he cohabited even with his own son's wife, as 
Stesimbrotiis tlic Thasian ii^ forms us; and Stesimbrotus wiis 
a conteinporai y of his, and had seen him, as he tells us in his 
book entitled a Treatise on Themistocles, and Thucydides, 
and Pericles. And Antisthenes, the puj^il of Socrates, tells 
us that Pericles, being in love with Aspasia, used to kiss her 
twice every day, once when he entered her house, and once 
when he left it. And when she was impeached for impiety, 
he himself spoke in her behalf and shed more tears for her 
«akie than he did when hm own property and his own Ufe 
-were imperilled. Moreover, when Cimon had had an in- 
ceBtnous intrigue with Elpinice, Ins Bister,.who was afterwards 
^ven in marriage to Callias, and when he was banishedi 
Pericles eontriyed his recal, exacting the &vouis of Elpinice 
as his recompense. 

And Pjrtbfienetus, in the third book of his History of 
.^Egina, says that Periander fell violently in love with Melissa, 
the daughter of Prodes of Epidaurus, when he had seen her 
clothed in the Peloponnesian fashion (for she had on no doak, 
but a single ttmio only, and was acting as cupbearer to the 
young men,) and he mamed her» ioid Tigns of Leucadia 
was the mistress of I^rrhus king of Epirns, who was the 
third in deseent from the Pyrrhus who invaded Italy; but 
Olympias, the young man's mother, took her off by poison. 

07. And Ulpian, as if he had got some unexpected gain, 
while Myrtilus was still ifpeakiug, said -Do we say ^ nyptu 
in the masculine gender ? for I know that Philemon says this 
in his play called Nesara 

ui. Jnst as Seleuciis Rent the tiger {rrji* r(ypn>) here. 
Which we have f^ecn, ?o we in turn ought now 
To send bcicucus back a beast from here. 

B. Let '» send him a ^enmim ; ^ for that's 
An uiiniaL not knoim much in those parts^ 

And Myrtilus said to iiim : — Since you interrupted us when 
vre were making out a catalogue of worrieii, not like the lists 
of Sosicratcs the Phanagorite, or like the catalogue of women 
of Nil{i3net\is the Samian or Abdentan (whichever was really 
his native country), I, digressing a little, will turn to ynnr 
qaestion^ my old Phodnix. h&sm, then, that Alexis, in his 

/ 1 This probably means a large crane. 
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Pyrauous, hua said rov riypiv, using the word in the mas- 
culiue gender; and these arc liis words : 

Come, ope n < |uick the door; I have been here, 
Though ail uuseen, wftiking some time,— a statue, 
A mi&stone, aad a wahone, and a mll^ 
The tiger {b riypu) of Seleuou. 

And I might quute other evidences of the fact, but I postpone 
them for tiie inescnt, while I finish my catalogue, as far as it 
comprehends tho bcuutifui women. 

58. For Clearchus speaks thus concerning Epaminondas : 
" Epaminondas the Theban behaved with more diguity than 
these men did; but still there was a want of dignity in the 
way in which he was induced to waver in his sentiments iu 
his association with women, as any one will admit who con- 
siders his conduct with the wife of Lacon." But Hyperides 
the orator, having driven his son Glaucippus out of his 
house, received into it that most extravagant oourtesau 
MjTrhina, and kept her in the city; and he also kept Aris- 
tairora in the Pirmiis, and Phila at Eleusis, whom he bought 
for a very large aum, and then emancipated ; and after that 
ho made her his liousckecpcr, as Tdomenous relates. But, in 
liis oration in defence of Phryne, Hyperides confesses that he 
is in love with the woman : and yet, before he had got cured 
of that love, he introduced the above-mentioned Myrrhina 
into his house. 

09. Now Pbryno was a native of Tbospire ; and being ]>ro- 
secuted by Euthins on a rapital charge, slie ^vas acquitted : 
on which account Euthias was so indignant that he never 
instituted any prosecution afterwards, as Hermippus tells 
us. But Hyperides, when pleading Phryne's cause, as ho 
did not succeed at all, but it was plain that the judges were 
about to condemn her, brou^t her forth into the middle of 
the court, and, tearing open her tunic and displaying her 
naked bosom, employed adl the end of his speech, with the 
highest oratorical art, to excite the pity of her judges by 
the sight of her beauty, and inspired the judges with a super- 
stitious fear, so that they were so moved by pity as not to be 
able to stand the idea of condemning to death a prophetem 
and priestess of Venns."' And when she was acquitted, a 
decree was drawn up in the following fiorm : " That hereafter 
no orator should endeavour to exoite pily on behalf of any 
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one, and that no man or womaiii when impeadied, sbaU faaye 
his or her case decided on while present." 

But Phryne was a really beautiM woman, even in thoaa 
parts of her person which were not generally seen : on which 
acooimt it was not eaety to see her naked; for she naed to 
wear a tunio which coreied her whole penon^ and she never 
used the publio baths. Bat on the solemn assembly of the 
Eleuslnian festlTali and on the lieast of the PoBidoni% then 
she laid aside her gaiments in tiie si^t of aJl liie aasembled 
Gzeekfl^ and having undone her hair, she went to batira in the 
sea; and it was from her that Apelles took his picture of the 
Yenus Anadyomene; and pFaxit(9les the statuary, who was a 
lover of her% modelled the Cnidian Venns from her body; 
and on the pedestal of his statue of Cupid, which is placed 
below the stage in the theatre^ he wrote the following iof 
scription :— 

FiBxiteles has devoted eanert can 

'So vepresenting all the love he felt^ 
Drawing his model from his inmost heart : 
I gave myself to Phryne for her wage?, 
And now I no more charms employ, nor arrows^ 
Save those uf earnest glances at my love. 

And he gave Phryne the choice of his statues, whether she 
chose to take the Cupid, or the Satrjrrus which is in the 
street called the Tripods; and she, having chosen the Cupid, 
consecrated it in the temple at Thespise. And the people of 
her neighbourhood, having had a statue made of Phryno 
herself, of solid gold, consecrated it in the temple of Delphi, 
having had it placed on a pOlau of Pentelican marble ; and 
the statue was made by Praxiteles. And when Crates the 
Cynic saw it, he called it " a votive oiFeriug of tlu } rofligacy 
of Greece." And this statue stood in the middle between 
that of Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, and that of 
Philip the son of Amyutas ; and it bore this inscription — 
^ Phryne of Thespite, the daughter of Epides,** we are told 
by AloetaSy in the second book of his treatise on the Offerings 
at Delplii. 

60, But Apollodoros^ in his book on Courtesans, says that 
there were two women named Phiyne, one of whom was nick- 
named Claufflgelos,^ and the other Saperdium. But Herodicus, 

^ From K\alu, to weep, aad yi\tts, laughter* 
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in the sixtli book of bis Essay on People mentioned by tbe 
Comic Poets, says that the one who is mentioned bv the 
orators was called Sestos, because she sifted {amxri^ 
stripped bare all her loyers; and that the other was the 
natire of Thespim. But Phiyne was exceedingly rich^ and 
she dfoied to build a wall round Thebe% if the Thebana 
would inscribe, on the wall, Alexander destroyed this wall, 
but Phiyne the courtesan restcnred it;** as CaUistratus states 
in his treatise on Gourteaana And Timodes the comic poet» 
in his Neeara» has mentioned her riches (the passage has beau 
already cited) ; and so has Amphis, in his Curls. And Gtyl* 
lion was a parasite of Phryne % though he was one of the 
judges of the Areopagus ; as also Safyrus^ the Oljnthian actor, 
was a parasite of Pamphila. But Anstogiton^ in his book 
-against Phryne, says tibat her proper name was Hnesarete ; 
and I am awaire that Diodorus Peri^getes says that the 
omtion against her which is ascribed to £uthia% is really the 
work of Anaximenes. But Posidippus the comic poet, in his 
Ephesian Women, speaks in the followiug manner conceniiug 
her 

Befora our time, the Thespian Phtyne vas 

Par the mosb famous of all coiirtcsaas; 
And even though you're later than her age, 
Still you have heard of the trial which she fifcood* 
She was accused on a capital charge 
Before the Heliasa, being said 
To hare corrupted all the citizm; 
But she besought the judges separately 
* With teare, and bo just saved herself from jodgment 

61. And I would have you all to know that Democles, the 
orator, became the father uf Denieas, by a, female flute-plajer 
"Who was a courtesan ; and once when he, Dcmeas, was giving 
liimself airs in the tribuue, H}7>erides stepped his mouth, 
saying, "Will not you bo silent, young man? why, you 
make more puffing than your mother did.** And also Bion 
of the Borysthenes, the philosopher, was the son of a Lacedae- 
monian con] tcsan named Olympia ; as Nicias the Nicseau 
informs us in his treatise called the Successions of the Philo- 
sophers. And Sophocles the tragedian, when he was an old 
man, was a lover of Theoris the courtesan ; and accord- 
^"gtyj supplicating the fayour and assistance of Venus, lie 

says- 
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Hear me now praying, goddess, nurse of joutlis, 

And grant that this my love may Bcom young men^ 

And their most lecble fancies and embraces ; 

And rather eling to grey-headed old men. 

Whose minds axe vigorona, ihov^ their limba be weak. 

And these verses are some of tiiose which are at times attri- 
buted to Homer. But he mentions Theoris name, speaking 
thus in one of his plain choruses 

Tor dear to me Thecnris is. 

And towards the end of his life, as Hegesander says, he was a 
lover of the courtesan Archippa, and he left her the heiress ol 
all his property; bat as Archippa cohabited with Sophodee^ 
though he was Tery old, Smicrines, her former loyer, being 
asked by some one what Archippa was doin^ said yeiy wit- 
tily, ^ Why, like the owls, she is sitting on the tombs.** 

62. But Isocrates also, the most modest of all the orators, 
had a mistress named Metanira^ who waa.veiy beautifial, as 
Lysias relates in his Liters. But Demosthenes, in his oration 
against Nenra, says that Meianira was the mistress of Lysias. 
And Lysias also was decfperately in love with Lagis Ihe cour- 
tesan, whose panegyric Cephalus the oratcnr wrote^ just as 
Alddamas the Elseao, the pupil of Gorgias, hinu^ wrote a 
panegyric on the courtesan Nais. And, in his oration i^nst 
Philonides, who was under prosecution for an assault, (if, at 
least, the oration be a genuine one,) Lysias says that Nais was 
the mistress of Philonides, writii^f as IbQows :— ^ There is 
then a woman who is a courtesan, Nais by name, whose 
keeper is Archias; but your friend Philonides states himself 
to be in love with her." Aristophanes also mentions her in 
his Geiytades, and perhaps also in his Plutus, where lie 

la it not owing to von the greedy Lata 
• Does lore FhUoniaeat 

For perhaps here we ought to read Nais, and not Lais. But 
Hermippus, in his Essay on Isocrates, says that Isocrates, 
Tf'iicn he was advancing in years, took the courtesan Lagisca 
to his house, and had a daughter by her. And iStrattis speaks 
of her in these lines :— 

An^ while she still was in her bed, I saw 

Ipocrates' concuhine, Eagisca, 

Playing her tricks; and with her the flate>maker* * «* ' * 
Aia. — VOL. III. 3 jp 
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And Lyaias, in his speech agMnst Lais, (i^ at leftst^ the ozation 
.be a genuine one,) mentions her, giving a list of other courtesans 
also^ in the foAowing words : — Philyra indeed abandoned 
the trade <^ a oomtesan .wbile she was still young; and Seione, 
and Hippaphesis, and Theoclea, and Paamathe, and Lagisca, 
and Anthea^ and Aristoclea, all abandoned it abo at an 
early age. — . 

63. But it is reported that Demosthenes the orator had 
children by a courtesan ; at all events he himself, in his speech 
about gold, introduced his children before the court, in order 
to obtain pity by their means, without tliclr motlier ; although 
it was customary to Ymn^ forward the wives of those who were 
on their trial; however, he did this for shame's sake, hopinf> 
to avoid calumny. But this orator wa^ exceedingly addicted 
to amorous indulgences, as IdoniGneus tells us. Accordingly, 
being in love with a yonth named Aristaxchus, he once, when 
he was intoxicated, insulted jSicodemns on his account, and 
struck out his eyes. He is related also to have been very- 
extravagant in his table, and his followers, and in women. 
Therefore, his secretary once said, " But what can any one 
say of Demosthenes? For everything tliat he has tli ought of* 
for a whole year, is all thrown into confusion by one woman iu 
one night." Accordingly, he is said to have received into his 
house a youth named Cuusidn, although he had a wife; and 
she, being indignant at this, went herself and slept with 
Cnosion. 

64. And Demetrius the king, the last of all Alexander's 
successors, had a mistress named Myrrhina, a Samian cour- 
tesan; and in every respect but the crown, he made her his 
partner in the kingdom, as Nicolaus of Damascus tells ns. 
And Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy Philadelphus the king, who 
was governor of the garrison in Ephesus, had a mistress named 
Irene. And she, when plots were laid against Ptolemy by 
the Tliracians at P^phesus, and when he fled to the temple of 
Diana, fled with him : and when the conspirators had mur- 
dered him, Irene seizing hold of the bars of the doors of the 
temple, sprinkled the altar with his blood till they slew her 
also. And Sophron the governor of Ephesus had a ^nk^T*^, 
Danae^ the daughter of Leontium the Epicureaa^wbo was also 
a courtesan henielf. And by her means he was saTed when a 
plot \ns laid a§;idii8t him hj Laodice^ mi Laodiceiras tbrown 
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down a precipice^ as Phylardras relates in bis twel£th book 
in these irords : ^Danae was a diosen companion of Laodice^ 
and was trusted by ber with all her secrets; and^ being the 
daughter of .that Leontiiun who had studied with Epicurus 
€bB natural philosopher, and having been herself formerly 
the mistress of Sophron, she^ perceiving that Laodioe was 
laying a plot to murder Sophron, revealed the plot to Sopbron 
by a sign. And he^ nnderstancQug the sign, and pretending 
to agree to what she was saying to bim^ asked two days to 
deliberate on what he should do. And, when she had agreed 
to that, he fled away by night to Ephesus. But Laodioe^ 
when ^e learnt what had ha&i done by Danae, threw her 
down a precipice, discarding all recollection of their former 
friendship. And they say that Danae, when she perceived the 
danger which was impending over her, ^w^\s interrogated by 
Laodioe, and refused to give her any answer ; but, when she 
Wi^ dragged to the precipice, then she said, that " many 
people justly despise thu Dcitj, and they may jastify them- 
selves by my case, who having saved :i mrai who was to mc 
as my husband, am requited in this mauuer by the Deity. 
But Laodice, who murdered her husband, is thought w orthy of 
such hunour." 

The same Phylarchus also speaks of Mysta, in hm fourteenth 
book, in these terms : " Mysta was the mistress of Seleucus the 
kiiig, and when Seleucus was defeated by the Galatte, and was 
with difficulty able to save himself by flight, she put off the 
robes of a queen which she had been accustomed to wear, and 
assumed the gannent of an ordinary sen'ant ; and being taken 
prisoner, was carried away with the rest of the captives. And 
being sold in the same manner as her handmaidens, she came 
to lihodes; and tliere, when she had revealed who she was, 
she was sent back with great honour to Seleucus by the 
Rhodians.** 

65. But Demetrius Phaiereus being in love with Lanipito, 
a courtesan of Samos, was ])leased when he himself was ad- 
dressed as Lampito, ixs, Diyllus tells us ; and he also had 
himself called Charitoblepharos.* And Nicarete the cour- 
tesan was the mistress of Stephanus the orator ; and Me- 
tanka was the mistress of Lysias the sophist; and these 

> That is, Wiib Ibaaitfeifbl ^jyoUdi ; from xP^pis, grace, and fi^4if3apov, an 
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women were the alaTes of Caaxa the Eleaiiy with msLny 
other Bach, as Antea, Stmtolay Aristoclea, Phila, lErfihmias^ 
and Nesora. But Keaeta was the mistress of Stratbclides, 
and also of XenocLides the poet, and of Hipparcbus the 
actor, and of Phrynion the Paeanian, who was the son of 
Demon and the nephew of Demochares. And Phn nichus 
and Stephaiius the orator used to have Nesera iu turn, 
oucli a Jay, since their friends had so ai'bitratcd the matter 
for them; and the daughter of Nescm, whose name was 
Strymbeia, iiud who wiis afterwards called Phauo, Stephanus 
gave (as if she had been his own daiighter) in marriage to 
Phrastor of ^gialea; as Demosthenes tells us in his oration 
against Neocra. And he also speaks in the following manner ' 
about Sinope the courtesan: " And you punished Archias the 
hierophant, when he was convicted before the regular tribu- 
nals of beliaving with impiety, and offering sacrifices which 
were contrary to the laws of the nation. And he was accused 
also of other things, and among them of having sacrificerT 
a victim on the festival of Ceres, which was offered by Sinope 
the courtesan, on the altar which is in the court of the temple 
at Elcusis, thou2:h it is against the law to sacrifice any victims 
on that day; and though, too, it was no part of his duty to 
jsacrifice at all, but it belonged to the priestess to do so." 

6G. Plangon the Milesian was also a celebrated courtesan ; 
and she, as she was most wonderfully beautiful, was beloved 
bj a young man of Colophon, who had a mistress already 
whose name was Bacchis. Accordingly, when this young- 
man b^gan to address his sohcitations to Plangon, she, - 
having heard of. the beauty of Bacchis, and wishing to make 
the young *man abandon his love for her^ when she was un- 
able to efifect that, she required as the jpyse of her favour? 
the necklaoe of Bacchis, which was wy celebrated. And 
he, as he was exceedingly in love, entreated JB^cchis not 
to see him totally overwhelmed with despair ; and Bacchis, 
seoing the excited state of the young man, gave him the' 
necklace. And Plangon, when she saw the fireedom fix>m 
jealousy which was exhibited by Bacchis, sent her back the 
necklace, but kept the young man : and ever after Plangon 
and Bacchis were Mends, loving the young man in common f 
and the lonians being amazed at this, as Menetor tells us 
in bis treatise concerning Ofibings, gave Plangon the name 
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of Pasiphila.^ And Arehilophus mentions her iu the follow* 
ing lines : — 

As a fig-tree planted on a lofty rock 

Feeds many crows and jackdau-s, so Pasipliila*s 

A willing entertainer of all strangers. 

' Til at Meuander the poet was a lover of Glycera, is notorioiis 
to eveiybody ; but still he was not well pleased with her. For 
when Philemon was in love with a courtepan, and in one of 
his plays called her " Excellent," Menandcr, in one of his 
plays, said, in contradiction to this, that there was no cour- 
tesan wlio was good. 

67. And Harpalus the Macedonian, who robbed Alexander 
of vast sums of money and then fled to Athens, being in love 
with Pythionica, spent on immense deal of money on her; 
and she was a courtesan. And when she died he erected 
a monument to her which cost him many talents. And as he 
was caxiying lier out to burial, as Posidonius tells up in the 
twenty-second book of his History, he had the body accom- 
panied with a band of the most eminent artists of all kinds, 
and with all sorts of musical instruments and songs. And 
DicsDarchus, in his Essay on the Descent to the Cave of Tro- 
phonius, says, — And that same sort of thing may happen to 
any one who goes to the city of the Athenians, and who pro- 
ceeds by the road leading from Eleuaia, which is called the 
Sacred Bead; for, if he stops at that point from which he 
*£rst gets a sight of Athens, and of the temple^ and of the 
eitad^y he will see a tomb built by the wayside, of sueh a 
me that there is none other near whioh can be compai^d 
with it for magnitude. And at first, as would be natural, 
he would pronounce it to be the tomb, beyond all question, of 
Miltiades, or Oimon, or Pericles, or of some other of the great 
men of Athens. Afd above all, he would feel sure that it bad 
been ereoted by the city at the public expense; or at aU 
events by some public decree; and then, again, when he 
beaid it was the tomb of Pythionica the courtesan, what 
Must be his feelings ?** 

And Theopompus also, in his letter to Alexander, speaking 
reproacfafhlly of the profligacy of Harpalus, says, — " But just 
consider and listen to the truth, as you may hear from the 
people of Babylon^ as to t^e manner in whidi he treated Py- 
thionica when she was dead ; who was originally the slaye of 

* The universal Friend. 
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Baocbis, the female flute-player. And Bacchis herself had 
been the slave of Sinope the Thxaoian, who brought her eatep 
blisbment of harlots bom Mgastk to Athans; so that she mm 
not only trebly a slavey bat also trebly a haiiot He^ bow- 
evec, erected two monuments to her at an expense esoeeding 
two hundred talents. And every one marveUed that no one 
of all those who died in CSlici% in defence of your dominions 
and of the fiieedom of the Greeks, had had any tomb adorned 
. for them either by him or by any other of the govemors of • 
the state; but that a tomb should be erected to Pythionica ' 
the courtesan^ both in Athens and in Babylon; and they have 
now stood a long time. For a man who ventured to cbJI 
himself a friend to you^ has dared to consecrate a temple and 
a spot of ground to a woman whom everybody knew to Imve 
be^ common to every onewbo chose at the same fixed price, 
and to call both the temple and the altar those of PTthionica 
Venus ; and in so doing, he despised also the "vengeance of the 
Gods, and endeavoured to insult the honours to which you 
arc entitled." Philemon also mentions these circumstances, 
in his comedy called the Babylonian, where he says— 

You Bball be queen of Babylon if the Ffttei 
Will but permit it. Sure you recollect 
Pythionica and proud Uarpalus. 

Alexis also mentions her in his Lyciscus. 

68. But after the death of Pythionioa, Hai:iMLlus sent kft 
Glyosea^ and she also was a courtesan, as Theopompisrelate^ 
when he says that Harpalus issued an edict thfit no <mm 
flhoold present him with a crown, without at the same tiiM 
paying a similar ocmipliment to bis prostatota; and adds, — 
" He has also erected a brasen statue to Glyoera in BhosBoa 
of Syria» where he intends to erect one of voci, and anothw of 
lum8el& And he has permitted her to dwell in tiie palaoe 
in Tennis, and he permits her to receive adoration firom the 
people, and to bear the title of Queen, and to be oomplimented 
with other presents;, which axe only fit for your own mother * 
and your own wife." And we haye a testimony oomoiding with 
tiiis fiK>m the author of the SalyiiodmmacaUedAgen, wludh 
was exhibited, on the occasion when the Dionysian festival 
was celebrated on the banks of the river Hydaspes,,by the 
anthw, whether he was Pythen of Ostana or Bysantium, or 
the king himsel£ And it was exhil^ted when Harpalus was 
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now flying to the sea-shore, after he had revolted; and it 
mentions Pythionica as abeady dead ; and Glycera, as being 
with Harpalns, and as beinp: tho person wiiu tnc iraged 
tlic Athenians to receive presents from Harpalua. Aud the 
verses of the play are as follows : — 

A. There is a pinnacle, where never h'lnH 

Have made their xicsU, where the loug reeds do grow ; 

And on the left is tJie niastrioiis iempla 

Eaiscd to a courtesan, whicli Pallidea 

Erected, hTit, repenting of the deed, . 

Coiidemn'd himself for it to banishment. 

And when Bome magi of the barharians 

Saw Mm oppressed with the stings of conscience, 

They made him trust that they oouM caise again 

The Bonl of F^thicnica. 

And the author of the play oalls Harpahis PaOides m itds 

passage; but in what follows^ he speaks' of him by his real 

name^ saying — 

JB, Bot I do wish to learn from yoa, dnee I 

Dwell a long way from thence, what is the fbte 
At presf'nt of the land of Athens; and 
How all its people fare 1 

A, Why, whoa they .-ioid 
That ihey were slaves, they plenty had to eat^ 
But now th^ have raw vegetables only. 
And fennel, and but little corn or meat. 
jB 1 likewise hear that Harpalus has sent thoiE 
A quantity of corn no less than Agen, 
And has been made a citizen of Athens. 
That com was Olyoera's. But it is perhaps 
To them a pledge of roin, not of a ( kiiiiIwmii ' 

69. Nancrafcis afao has produced some very oelebrated 
oourtesaiis of exceeding beanty; for iBstanee, Doriclia^ whom 
the beantifdl Sappho^ as she became the nustzess of her brother 
Charazn% who had gone to Naucratis on some mercantile 
bndnessy aoonses in. her poetry of having atripped Charaxus 
of a great deal of his property. Bat Herodotus caUs her 
Bhodopis, being evidently ignorant that Bhodopis snd Do- 
richa were two diflforent people ; and it was Bnod^is who 
dedicated those oelebrated spits at Delphi, whidi &atiniis 
mentions in the following linea^ 

• • • • 

Posidippus also made this epigram on Doricha, although he 
had often mentioned her in Us .Ethiopia, and this is the 
epigram—* 
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Here, Doricha, your hones liave hnvz hecn laid, 
Here U your hair, and ^ uur well-sccmed robe : 
Ton who onee Imd the el^nt Ghinzna, 

And quafif'd with him the morning bowl of wine* 

3iut Sappho's pages live, and still shall live, 
In ^hich is many a mention of your name, 
Wiiich still your native Naucratis shall cheridl. 
As long as any ship sails down the ^ile. 

Archedice also was a native of Naucratis; and she was a 
oourtesan of great beauty. *^ For some how or other,** aa 
Herodotus says^ Naucratis is in the habit of producing 
beautiful courtesans.** 

70. There was also a certain courtessui named Sappho, a 
native of Eresus, who was in love with the beautiful Phaon, 
and she was very celebrated, as Nymphis relates in his 
Voyage round Asiat But Nicarcte of Megara, who was a coiur- 
tesan, was not a woman of ignoble birth, but she was bom of 
free parents, and was very well calculated to excite affection 
by reason of her accomplishments, and she was a pupil of 
Stilpon the philosopher. 

There was also Bilisticha the AxgiYc, who was a Teiy cele- 
brated courtesan, and who traced her descent back to the 
AtridsB, as those historians relate who baye written the 
history of the a&izs of Aigolis* There was also a courtesan 
named Leffina, whose name is veiy celebrated, and she was 
the mistress of Harmodius, who slew the tyrant. And die, 
being tortured Lj command of Hippias the tyrant, died 
under tiie torture without haying said a word. StratodeB 
the orator also had for hfs mistress a oourteean whose name 
was Leme,' and who ms nicknamed Parorama, because die 
used to let whoever chose come to her fox two dradimas, as 
Gorgias says in his treatise on Courtesans. 

Now though Myrtilus appeared to be intending to say no 
more after this, he resumed his subject, and said : — But I 
was nearly forgetting, uiy friends, to tell you of the Lyda 
of AntimachiiS; imd also of her namesake Lyda, wlio was also 
a courtesan and the mistress of Lamynthius the Milesian. 
For each of these poets, as Clcarcluis tells ns in his Tales of 
Love, being inflamed with love for the baibaiiau Lyde, wrote 

^ Afyai Utenlly means the matter whidi gatheni in the corner of the 
eyes; \^iua, sore eye-?. UapSpam means an oversight, a rlcfect in sight; 
bat there is supposed to be some corruptioa in this latter word. 
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poemS; the one in elegiac, and the other in lyi'ic verse, and 
they both entitled their poems Lyde." I omitted also to 
mention the female flute-player Nauuo, the mistress of 
Mimnermus, and Leontiiim, the mistress of liermesianax of 
Colophon. For he inscribed with her name, as she was his 
mistress, three books of elegiac poetry, in the third of which 
he gives a catalogue of things relatiiig to Love ; speakiag in 
the following manner : — - 

7l» You know, too, how CEager'g much-loved waa. 
Skilfully playing on the Thracian harp, 
Brought back from hell hi8 dear Agriope, 
And saird across th' inhospitable land 
Where Oluumi'drags down in Mb e<Maimon boat 
The souls of all the dead; and far resounds 
The marshy stream slow creeping throii^^h the reeds 
Tliat line the death-like banks. Hut Urpheus dared 
With fearless soul to pass that lonely wavo, 
Striking his haip irita well-aeeustomM band. 
And with his lay bo moved the pitiless gods. 
And various monsters of unfeeling hell. 
He raised a placid smile beneath the brows 
Of grim Cocytus; he subdued the glanco 
So pitiless of the fierce, implacable dog, 
Who. sharpened in tho flanos bis fearful bark. 
Whose eye did glare with fire^ and wboeo hoads 
With triple brows struck fear on all ^nw. 
Hi! f^ang-, and moved these mighty sovereigns; 
So tiiat Agriope once again did breathe 
Tbo breath of m, Kor did the son of Mene, 
Friend of the Graces, the sweet-voiced Mussbus, 
Leave his A ntiope without due honour, 
Who, amid the virgins sought by many suitoxB 
In holiest Eleusib' sacred soil, 
Sang the loud joyful t»ong of secret oracles. 
Priestess of Sbarlan ' Oerea^ muming men. 
And her renown to Pluto's realms extends, 
^for did these bards alone feel Cupid's swaj; 
The ancient b;ird, leaving'' Bceotia's halln, 
Hesiod, the keeper of all kinds of learning, 
Oame to fair Ascra's Heliconian Tillage, 
Where long he songbt Eoia's wayward love i 

' Kharia was a name of Ceres, from the Kharian plain near ]:lleusi.s 
where com was first sown by Triptolemus, tiio bou of Hharus. It is 
mentioned by Homer 

'£s S* &pa 'Pdpioy T|e, ^tpdrfiunf oSftip hpo6ffiis 
rh irplv, irop r6r* y' oiht (fxptcr^ioif iAAi €Kij\mf 

Aij/iijTpoy KoAAto-^vpoy.— Od. in Ccrer, 460, 
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Hach he endnred, and many bookg he wrote, 
The maid the inspiiuig Bubjeofc of hk aong. 
And that great poet whom^oye's Fate pioteet8^ 

Sweetest of all the votaries of the mnse. 

Immortal Homer, sought the rocky isle 

Ol Ithaca, moved by love for all the virkie 

Aftd beaiity of the ehartw Penelope. 

Hoch for her sake he Buffer'd ; then he sought 

A barren isle far from his native land, 

And wept tho r^ice of Teams, and of Amyclnsi 

And Sparta, moved by his own woes' reinombranoei. 

Who has nut heard of sweet itUniiieixQUii' iuajie ; 

Pfeient of plaintiTe elflgiae Tetfles, ... 

Which to nia lyre in Bweetest sounds he tailgl 

M'lch did he suffer, burning with the loye 

or rrael Nanuo ; and fnll oft inJlaintd 

With ardent passion, did he feast with her, 

Bmtiiing his love to hU melodious pipe ; 

And to his hrte of fierce Hecmohins 

/Lnd Pherecles, tuneful utterance he gave, 

AntimachuB, too, felt the flame inspired 

By Lydian Lyde : and he sought the stream 

Of golden- waved Pactolus, where he iaitl 

His lost loye nndemeath the tearleis eaiih» 

And weeping, went his irtkf to Colophon ; 

And with his wailing thus sweet TolumesfiU*d, 

Shunning all toil or other occupation. 

How many festive parties frequent rang 

With the fond love of Lesbiaa Alcaens, 

Who sang the praises of the amorous Sapphop 

And grieved his Teian^ rival, breathing songs 

Such as the nighting'ale would gladly imitate; 

For the divine Anacreou also SL)i]L''lit> 

To win the heart, of the aacred poeteiiA, 

Chief ornament of all the Lesbian bands $ « 

And BO he rored abeat, now leaving Samoa, 

Now parting from his own Gnslav^d land, 

Parent of vines, to wine-producing Lcsbosj f 

And often he beheld Cape I^ctum there. 

Across th' .^lian wave. But greatest of all« 

The Attio bee> oft left its rugged hill. 

Singing in tragic ehoniaes divine, 

Bacchus and Lore * * 

» • • • 

I tell, besides, how that too cautious man, 
Who eam'd deewved hate from eveiy womn. 

Stricken by a random shot, did not escape 
Nocturnal pangs of Tiove ; but wander'd o'er 
The Macedonian hills and valleys green. 



* Anacreon. ' SophoeUa. 
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Smitten with love for &ir Argea, who 
Kept Archelaos' hoase, till the angry god 
Found a fit deatii pc ooM Earipid^ 
Striving with hungry lumads in vahi for life. 
Then there's the man whom, mid Oyth^'anekl^ 
The Muses rear'd, a iaithful worshipper 
Of Bacchus aud the flute, Fhiloxeiius : 
Well all men know by what fierce paasioiL moved 
He to this city came ; for all have Miid 
Ilis praise of Galatea, which he sang 
Amid the eheepfolds. And you likewise know 
The bard to whom the citizens of Cos 
A brazen statue raised to do him honour, 
And who oft saog the piiini of hia Batti^ - 
flittiiig beneath a plane-tree's shade, Philetas; 
In verses that no time shall c*er destroy. 
Kor do those men whose lot in life is hard, 
Seeking the secret paths of high philosopiij, 
Or thoee whom loc^*B mazes hdd ill chainsy 
Or that laborioQB eloquence of worda. 
Shun the sharp struggle and sweet strife of Lovo; 
But willing, follow hia triumphant car. 
Long did the charms of fair Theano bind 
The Samian Pj^thagoras, who laid bare 
The tortnenB myeteriet of geometiy ; 
"Who all the mazes of the sphere unfolded, 
And knew the laws which reg'nlato the world, 
The atmosphere which doth surroun l the world, ** 
And motions of the son, and moon, and fitara. 
Kor did the wieest of all nortal men. 
Great Socrates, escMM the fierce contagion. 
But yielded to the neiy might of VenoB, 
And to the fascinations of the scr, 
Laying his cares down at Aspasia's feet; 
And though all doubts of nature he could solve. 
He found no vefhge ftom the pwanit of Lore- 
Love, too» did diwr within the narrow lathmva 
The Cyrenean ^^gc : and winning Lais, 
With her resistless charmg, subdued and ]}0und 
Wise Aristippus, who philosophy . 
Deserted, and preferr'd a trifling life. 

72. Lut in this Hennesianax is mistukeii when he repre- 
sents Sapplio and Anacreon as contemporaries. For the one 
lived in the time of Cyrus and Polycrates ; but Sappho lived 
in the reign of Alyattes, the father of Croesus. But Chame- 
leon, in his treatise on Sappho, does assert that some people 
say that these verses were mado upon her by Anacreon,— 

Lovo, the golden-haired god, 
Struck me with his purplo bail^ 
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And wUb Ub many wUm doih aaiie 
And chalkogv me to sport with kim^ 

But she -find she from Lesbos comei^ 
That poi>ulous and wealthy isle — 
Laughs at my hair and calls it grey. 
And will prewar a younger loTer. 

And be say^ too^ that Sappho sajs this to him^ 

You, 0 my golden-throned muse, 
Did surely dictate that sweet hymily 
Which the noble Teian bard, 
From the £ur and fertile isle, 
Chief mufle of lovely womanhood. 
Sang with hia dulcet Toloe, 

But it is plain enough in reality that this piece of poetrv 
is not Sapplio'is, And I think myself that] Hormesianax is 
joking concerning the love of jVnacreon iiud Sappho. For 
iJiphilus the comic poet, in liis play called Sappho, lias repre- 
sented Archilochuti and Ilippouax as the lovers of Sappho. 

Now it appears to me, my friends, that I liave displayed 

some diligence in getting up this amorous catalogue for you, 

as I myself am not a person so mad about love as Cynulcus, 

with his calumnious spirit, has represented me. I confess, 

indeed, that I am amorous, but X do deny that I am frantlQ 

on the subject. 

And why should I dilate upon my Borrows, 
When I may hide them all in night and silence? 

as iSschylus the Alexandrian has said in his Amphitcjon. 
And this is the same iEsch jlus who composed the Messeniaa 
poems — a man entirely without any education. 

73. Therefore I, considering that Love is a mighty and 
most powerful deity, and that the Golden Venus is so too, 
recollect the verses of Eniipides on the sabjeot, and say— 

DoBt thou not see how great a deltj 
Uesistless Yenna ib t Ko tongue can teU, 

No calculation can arrive at all 

Her power, or her dominions* vast extent; 

She nourishes you and me and all mankind. 

And I can prove this, nut in words alone, 

But iaeta will show the might of this fair goddess. 

The earth loves rain when the parch'd plains are dij. 

And lo^e their gfbrl fertility of yield 

i^rom want of moisture. Then the ample heaven. 

When fill'd with rain, and moved by Venus' power, 

]jom to descend to smdous earth's embrace; 
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Then Avhen these two arc join'd in tender loire 
They are the parents of all fruits to u:^, 
They bring them forth, they cherish ihem; and so 
The laoe of man both livot and fldnrishef , 

And that most magnificent poet iEschyius, in hiii Danaidcs, 
introduces Venus herself speaking thus — 

Then, too, the earth feeU love, and longs for wedlock. 
And rain, descending frum the amorous air, 
Impregnatos his dm&ing nnte t and iritie 
Brings forth delidotw food for mortal man, — 

Herds of fat sheep, and com, the gift of Ceres ; 
The trees love moisture, too, and rain descends 
T* indulge their longings, I alone the cause. 

74., And again, in the Hippoljtus^ of Euripides, Yenu9 
fiays — 

And ail who dwell to th' eastward of the sea. 

And the Atlantic waves, all who behold 

The beams of the rising and the setting snn. 

Know that 1 faYoar those who honour me^ 

And emsh all those who boast themselTes against me. ' 

And, therefore, in the case of a young man who bad every 
other imaginable yirtue, this one mult alone, that he did not 
honour VenUfif, was the cause of his destmetion. And neither 
Diana, who loved him exceedingly, nor any other of the 
gods or demi-gods could defend him ; and accordingly, in the 
words of the same poet, — 

"Whoe'er denies that Lovf: the only god,* 
Is foolish, ignorant of aii thai s true, 
And knows not him who is the greatest deity 
Acknowledged by all naUons. 

And the wise Anacreon, who is in everybody's mouth, is 
always celebratii:^ love. And, accordingly, ti^e adnairablo - 
Critias also speaks of him in the following manner :— 

Teos brought forth, a source of pride to Greece, 
7he sweet Anacreon, who with sweet notes twined 
A wreath of tnnefol song in womaa*s praise. 
The choicest ornament of reyelling feasts, 
The most seductive charm ; a matoh for flutei^ 
Or pipes* shrill aid, or softly moving- lyre : 
O Teian bard, your lame bhall never die; 
Age shall not toneh it ; while the willing slave 
Itingles the irine and water in the bowl» 



1 Y. 3. 

^ Tiiis is not iroxa the Hippolytos, bat is a fragment from the Augeu 
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And fills the welcome goblet for the goests ; 
While female baudB, with many twinkling feet, 
Lead their glad nightly dance ; while many drops, 
BaughidiB of these glad cups, great Baoehiu* Jnicc^ 
Fall frith, good omen o& the cottabvs dish. 

7o. But Ardiytas tlie Haimooist, as Gbam^ 

says that Akman was the ordinal poet af amatory songs, 

and that he "wbb the first poet to intzoduoe melodies inciting 

to lawless indulgence^ beiug, with respect to women 

On which account he says in one of his odes — 

But liove again, so Venus wilU, 

DeaoendB into my heart. 

And with his gentle deir refeeihfl s me. 

He says also that he was in a modierate degree in love with 
Megalostiate^ who was a poetess, and who was ahle to aUnre 
loTers to her hy the charms of her conTersation. And he 
speaks thus concerning her — 

This gift, by the sweet Muse inspired, 

That loTely damsel gave, 

The golden-hait^d Hegaloatrate. 

And StesiohoroSy who was in no moderate degree given to 
amorous pursuits^ composed many poems of this kind; which 
in ancient times wm called irai&a and ntuSuea. And, in fac^ 
there was such emulation about composing poems of this sor^ 
and so &r was any one from IJiiiiking lightly of the amatory 
poets, that ^schylus, who was a very great poet, and Sopho- 
cles, too, introduced the subject of the loves of men on the 
stage in their tragedies : the one describing the love of 
Achilles for Patroclus, and the other, in his Niobe, the mutual 
love of her soii^ (on which account some men luivc given au 
ill niiine to that tragedy) j and all isucii jjasbagei as those are 
very agreeable to the spectators. 

76. Ibycus, too, of lihegium, speaks loudly as follows— 

In early spring the gold Cydonian apples, 
Water'd by streams from ever-flowing livers. 
Where the pure garden of the YiighiB ia^ 
And the young grapes, growing beneath the shade 
Of ample branches, flourish and increase : 
But Love, vrho never rests, gives me no shadd^ 
!Nor any recruiting dew; but like the wind, 
Fierce rushing from the north, with rapid fire, 
Urged on by YenaSy with its maddening drought 
Bums up my heart, and from my earliest youth^ 
. . fiulea o'er ngr soul vith fierce dominion* 
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And Puidar^ who wab of aa exeeeding^y amoroua dispositioiif 
aajB — 

Ok may it ever be to me to iove, 
And to indulge my love, remote from f»ur; 
And do not ^on, my mind, pursue a chose 
Beyond the presenl nnmber ef your yean. 

On whicli account Timon, in his Silli, says — 

There is a time to love, a time to vedy • 
A time to leave oflf loving ; 

and adds that it is not well to wait imtil some one else shall 
say, in the words of .this some philosopher — 

When thia man enght to lei (l^wtiw) he now begliis 
To Mlow pteasare (j^^McrtfeH), 

Pmdar also mentums Theozenns of Tenedos, who was muoh 
heiored by lum ; and ythat does he say abont himi — 

And now (for seasonable Ib the time) 

Ton ought, my soul, to pfank the flowen of lore. 

Which suit your age. 

And he who, looking on the brilliant light that Imsuis 
From the sweet countenance of TheoxenOfl^ 
Is not subdued by love, 
Must have a dark dlBoriom^d heart, 
Of adamant or iron made. 
And haiden'd long in the smith's glowing fomaoe* 
That man is scom'd by bright-eyed Venus. 
Or else he 's poor, and care doth fill his breast; 
* Or eitie beneath some female insolence 

Hewithen» and aodngB oaaaaniioiialife: 

Bat I, like comb of wily bees. 

Melt under Ycnus's warm rays. 

And waste away while I behold 

The budding graces of the youth I love. 

Sojrely at Temedos, peisiiaaioa soft^ 

And every grace, 

Abidea in the lovely eon of wise AgeailaB. 

77. And many men used to be as ibnd of having boys for 
iheir &Yourites as women for their mistresses. And this was 
a frequent fashion in many very well regulated cities of Greece. 
Accordingly, the Cretans, as I have said before, and the 
Chalcidians in Euboea, were veiy much addicted to the cus- 
tom of having boy-favourites. Therefore Echemcncs, in his 
History of Crete, says that it Y.as not Jupiter who carried 
off Ganymede, but Minos. But the before-nicritioncd Chalci- 
diau^i that Ganyiiitde was cained o^^ from them by 
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Jupiter; and they show the spot, which they call Harpagins;^ 
and it 18 a place which produces extraordiDaiy myrUes. And 
Minos abandoned his enmity to the Atheniaiu^ (although it 
had originated in consequence of the death of his son, out of 
his love for Theseus: and he guTO his daughter Phsedra to 
him for his wife,) as Zenis^ or Zeneu% the Chian, tells us in^ 
his treatise on Country. 

78. But Hieronymus the Peripatetic says that the an- 
cients were anxious to encourage l^e practice cl baTlng boy- 
favourites, because the vigorous disposition <^ youths, and the 
confidence engendered by their association with each other,' 
has often led to the overthrow of tyrannies. For in the pre- 
sence of his favourite, a man would choose to do anything 
rather than to get the character of a coward. And this was 
proved in practice in the case of tlio Sacred Baud, as it was 
called, which was estiiblioiicd at 'I hebcis by Kpaminondas. 
And the death of the Fisistratida) was brought about by Har- 
niodius and Aristogitou; and at Agrigcntum in Sicily, the 
mutual love of Chariton and Melanippus produced a bimilar 
result, as we are told by Heraclides of Pontus, in his treatise 
on Amatory Matters. For Melanippus and Chariton, being 
informed against as plotting against Phalaris, and being put 
to the torture in order to compel them to reveal their accom- 
plices, not only did not betray them, but even made Phalaris 
himself pity thorn, on account of the tortures which they had 
undergone, so that he dismissed them with gieat praise. On 
which account Apollo, being pleased at this conduct, gave Pha- 
laris a respite from death ; declaring this to the men who con- 
sulted the Pythian priestess as to how they might best attack 
him. He also gave them au oracle respecting Chariton, puttin c^ 
the Pentameter before the Hexameter, in the same way as 
afterwards Dionysius the Athenian did, who was nicknamed 
the Brazen, in lus Elegies ; and the oracle nins as follows-— 

Hiippy ■^crc Chnriton and Mclanippu??, 
Authors of heavenly love to maajr meiu 

The circumstances, too, that happened to Cratinus the 
Athenian, are yery notorious. For he^ being a very beautiful 
boy^ at the time when Epimenides was purifying Attica by 
human sacrifices, on account of some old pollution, as Nean- 
thes of Gyzicns relates in the second book of his treatise on 

^ From ofwd(u, to cany off. 
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Sacrifices, willingly gave himself up to secure the safety of 
the woman who had brought him up. And after his death, 
Apollodorus, his friend^ also deToted himself to death, and so 
the calamities of the country were terminated. And owing 
to foyouritism of this kind, the tyrants (for friendships of 
this sort were very adverse to &eir interests) altogether 
forbad the fashion of making fitTOurites of boys, and wholly 
abolished it. And some of them even burnt down and rftsed 
to tho ground the palsestrae, considering them as fortresses 
hostile to their own citadels; asi for instance; Polyorates the 
tyrant of Samoa did. 

79. But among the Spartan% as Agnon the Academio 
philosopher tells m, girls and boys are all treated in the same 
my befonmamage: for the great lawgiver Solon has said— ^ 

Admiring pretty 1^ and xoqr lips ; — 

as .£schylii8 and Sophocles have openly made sunilar state* 

ments; the one saying, in the Myrmidons— 

You paid not dae respect to modesty, 

Led by your pae^Um for too frequent kieHs;— > 

and the other, in his Colohiaa Women, speaking of 6any-> 
mede, say*— 

Inftaning with his beauty mighty JoTe. 

But I urn not ignorant that tlie stories which are told 
about Cratinus and Aristodemus are stated by Polemo Peri- 
^etes, ill his Keplies to Neantlies, to be all mere inventions. 
But yon, 0 Cyuulcus, believe that all these stories are true, 
let them be ever so false. And you take the greatest plea- 
sure in all such poems aa turn on boys and favourites of that 
kind; while the fashion of making favourites of boys was 
first introduced among the Grecians from Crete, as Timajiis 
informs \m. But others say that Laius was the originator of- 
this custom, when he w^as received in hospitality by Pelops; 
and that he took a great fancy to his son, Chrysippus, whom 
he put into his chariot and carried off, and fled with to 
Thebes. But Praxilla the Sicyonian says that Chrysippus 
was carried off by Jupiter. And the Celtse, too, although 
they have tho most b^utiful women of ail the barbarians, 
Ftill make great favourites of boys . . , . . And the Persians, 
according to the statement of Herodotu^ learnt from the 
Greeks to adopt this fashion. 

80. Alexander the king was also very much in the habit 
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of giving iato tbis fiahioii* AeoordiDglj, DioMttEehiui^ in bis 
jbreatlse on the Sacrifice afe Troy^ says t^iat he was so muoEt 
under the ii^iienoe Bagoaa the eaaueb, that he einlinteed 
him in the sight of the whole theatee; and that whem the 
wiiole tiMBlans ahonibad in approval of the aotion» he te* 
peated it. And Garfstius, in his Historic Commentariea^ - 
says,-^'^ Charon the Chalcidian had a boy of great beauty^ 
who was a great fayourite of his : but when Alexander, on 
one occasion, at a great entertainment given by Craterus, 
praised this boy very much, Charon bade the boy go and 
salute Alexauder : and he said, * Not so, for he will not 
please me so much as lie will vex you.' For though the 
king was of a very amorous disposition, still he was at all 
times sufiBiciently master of himself to have a due regard to 
' decomm, and to the preservation of appearances. " And in 
• .the same spirit, when he had taken as prisoners the daughters 
of Darius, and his wife, who was of extraordinary beauty, he 
not only abstained from offering them any insult, but he 
took care never to let them feel that they were prisoners at 
all ; but ordered them to be treated in every respect, and to 
be supplied with everything, just as if Darius had still beeu 
in his palace ; on which account, Dariiis, when he heard of 
this conduct, raised his hands to the Sun and prayed that 
either he might be king, or Alexander." 

But Ibycus states that Talus was a great favourite of Rha- 
damanthus the Just. And Diotimus, in his Heraclca, says 
that Eurystheus was a great favourite of IlerculeB, on which 
account he willingly endured all his labours for his sake. 
And it is said that iVrgynnus was a favomdte of Agamemnon ; 
and that they first became acquainted from Agamemnon 
seeing Argynnus bathing in the Cephisus. And afterwards, 
when he was drowned in this river, (for he was continually 
bathing in it,) Agamemnon buried him, and raised a temple 
.on the spot to Venus Argynnis. But Lioymnius of Chios, 
in his Dithyiambics, says that it was Hymenasus of whom 
Aigynnus was a favourite. And« Aristocles the harp-player 
was a favourite of King Antigonus : and Antigonus the Caiys* 
tian, in his Life of Zeno^ writes of him in the following terms : 
Antigonus the king used often to go to sap with Zeno; 
and once, as he was returning by daylight from some enters 
taanmenl^ he went to Zeno's honee^ and penniaded him to go 
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with him to sup with Aristoclcs the hacp-plajer, who was sm 
CflLoeBsive fevourite of the king's." 

81. Sof^ooleSj too, had a great fancy for having hoy* 
&vourite8^ equal to the addiction of Euripides for women. 
'And aocordingly, Ion the poet, in his book on the Arrival of 
Illustrious Men in the Island OhioB, writeB thus : — *^ I met 
Sophocles the poe<t in ChioBy when he was sailing to Lesbos as 
the general: he was a man very pleasant om his winoj and 
very witty. And when Hermesilaus, who was connected 
with him by ancient ties of hospitality, and who was also tha 
prozenus^ of the Athenians^ entertained him, tho boy who 
was mixing the wine was standing by the lire, being a boy 
of a very beautiful complexion, but made xed by the hre : so 
Sophoolea ealled him and said, ' Do you wish me to drink 
witii p]0aani»r and whan he said that he did, he Bai4» 
'Well, then^ brin^ me the eup^ and take it away agiain in a 
leisimly manner/ And as the boy blushed all the mora at 
^m, Sophod^B said to the guest who was sitting next to hin^ 
' Hov well did PhiTniohus flfpeak when he said-^ 

The light of \m doth ebine hi purple cheekB. 
And a man from Erctria, or £10111 Erythrte, who wius a sciiool* 

' "Of far greater importance was the public hospitality (irpo^fpia) 
which existed between two states, or between an individual or a family 
on the one hand> and a whole state on the other . . « • When two Btates 
ertabUslied public hoapitality. it wu neoenaiy thai hi eadi itate perBons 
ishonld be appcinted to ahow.hotpitalii^tOy and watch over the interests 
of all persons who came from the state connected by hospitality. The 
persons who were appointed to this office, as the leoQg&ued agmta of 
the stat-e for which tiiey acted, were ealled wp6l^€yoi ...... 

" The oiilce of vpS^tvos, which bears great resemblance to that of a 
laodem oonsol, or minister xesident^ im in some eases hereditaiy in 
A partleolar family. When a state appointed a prozenus, it either sent 
out one of its own citizens to reside in the other state, or it selected 
one of the citizens of the other, and conferred on him the lionour of 
proxcnus. . . . ■ . ThiB custom aeems in later times to have been umvor- 
mUy adopted by the GteekSb «... 

** The principal duties of a piozenns were to receive thosa persons, 
aipecially ambassadors, who came from the state which he represented ; 
to procure for them admission to the assembly, and seats in the theatre ; 
to act as the patron of the stranG-ers, and to mediate between the two 
Btatc:^, if any diijputc aru^e. if a Btranger died in the state, the prozeni^ 
of liis conntiy bad to take care of the property of the deceased. The 
proxenus usually enjoyed exemption from taxes ; and their persons were 
fATiolabU botii hy sea and huQMl*''--Sinith9 Diet Ant^.T. HotpUium^ 
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master, answered him, — * You are a great man in poetry, 0 
Sophocles; but still Phrynichus did not say well when he 
' called purple cheeks a mark of beauty. For if a painter 
were to cover the cheeks of this boy with purple paint he 
would not be beautiful at all. And so it is not well to com- 
pare what is beautiful with what is not so.' Aud on this 
Sophocles, laughing at the Eretrian, said, — * Then, my friend, 
I suppose you are not pleased with the line in Simonidea 
which is genevally considered among the Greeks to be 
beautiful one— 

The naid mmfd forth a gentle voice 
From out asr purple xnotttb*^ 

And yott do not either like the poet who spoke of the golden* 
baited^ Apollo; fotit u painter were to represent the hair of 
the god as actoially gold^, and not black, the pidnxe would 
be aU the worae. Nor do you approve of the poet who spoke 
of rosy-fingmd,* For if any one were to dip his fingers in 
rosy-oolouied paint he would make his hands like those of 
. a purple-dyer, and not of a pretty woman,* And when they 
all laughed at this, the Eretnan was checked by the reproof ; 
and Sophocles again turned to pursue the oonTersation with 
the boy; for he asked him> as he was brushing away the 
straws fh>m the cup with bis little finger, whether he saw 
any straws : and when he said that he did, he said, * Blow 
them away, then, that you may not dirty your fingeiu* And 
when he brought his face near the cup he held the cup 
nearer to his own mouth, so as to bring his own head nearer 
to the head of the boy. And when he was very, near ho took 
him by tlio hand and kissed him. And wlien all clapped 
their hands, laughing and shouting out, to see how well ha 
had take a the boy in, he said, * I, my friends, am meditating 
on the art of generalship, since Pericica has said that I knowr 
how to compose poetry, but nut how to be a general; now 
has not this stratagem of mine succeeded perfectly 1 ' And 
he both said and did many things of this kind in a witty 
manuer, drinking and giving himself up to mirth: but as to 
political afiairs he wa^i not able nor energetic in them, but 
behaved as any other virtuous Athenian might have done. 

» Pindar, 01. vi. 71. 

* Homer gives this epithet to AmiSy Iliads L 477i and in maaj 

other places. 
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82. And Hieronjmus of Jthode^ in his Hislorio Commen* 
taries, Bays tliat Saphodes ma not almys so modmte, but 
that he at times committed greater excesses, and ga^e £u]i« 
pides a handle to reproach hkn^ as bringing himself into dis* 
lepute by his exoessiYe intempeFsaoe, 

83* And TheopompnSy in his treatise on the IVessures of 
whidi the Temple at Delphi im plundered, says that ^ Aso- 
pichnsy being a fitvourite of Epaminondas^ had the trophy of 
iieuctra r^xesented in relief on his shidd^ and that he 
encountered danger mth extraordinary gallantry; and that 
this shield is consecrated at Delphi^ in the portico.** And in 
the same treatise^ Theopompua further alleges that PhayUiu^ 
the tyrant of Phocis, was extremely addicted to uromen j but 
that Onomarchns nsed to s^ect boys as his finrooiites: and 
that he had a fiiTOUxite, the son of Fythodorus the Sicyonian, 
to 'whom, when he came to Delphi to devote his hair to the 
god (and he was a youth of great beauty), Onomarchus gave 
the offerings of the Sybarites — four ffolden combs. And 
Phayllua gfye to the daughter of Diniades, who was a female 
flute-player, a Bromiadian,^ a silver goblet of the PhocseanSj 
imd a golden crown of ivy -leaves, the oliering of the Pepare- 
thians. And," he says, she was about to play the flute at 
the Pythian games, if she had not been hindered by the 
populace. 

" Onomarchus also gave," as he says, " to his favourite Ly- 
colas, and to Phjrscidas the sou of Tricholaus (who was very 
handsome), a crown of laurel, the offering of the Ephesians. 
This boy was brought also to Philip by his father, but was 
disDQissed without any favour. Onomarchus also gave to Da-« 
mijypus, the son of Epilyciis of Aniphipolis, who was a youth 
of great beauty, a present which had been consecrated to the 
god by Plisthenes. 

" And Philomelus gave to Pharsalia. a dancing-woman from 
Thessaly, a golden crown of laurel-leaves, which had been 
ofiered by the Lampsacenes. But Pharsalia herself was after- 
wards torn to pieces at Metapontum, by the soothsayers, in 
the market-place, on the occasion of a voice coming forth out 
of the brazen laurel W'hich the people of Metapontum had set 
up at the time when Aristeas of Proconnesus was sojourn- 
ing among them, on his return, as he stated, &om the 

* Sohweigbauser aa^s this word is to liirn totaliy uuinteiligible. 
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Hyperboreans^ the first moment that she irassff^ entering the 
BtarketH^laoe. And when foeii afterwards iii^[air«d into the 
reason &t this violence, tdie wbs found to have been put to 
death on account of tius crown which beknged to the god." 

84. Now I warn yon, O philosoidiBni^ "who indulge in 
nnnatural paSBBonfl^ ' and who tveat the greet goddess Venus 
with impiety, to bemre^ lest you be decoyed in the Bma 
maimer. For boys are only liandaome, as GUyceia the eoin> 
teean said, while they fve like women : at least, ^ is 
saying attributed to her by ^learohm But my ophiioii is 
tfa&t the condoot of deon^m liie Spartan wm in strict con* 
Ibnnity witii natore^ f^o was the tet man to take sndi 
hostages as he took from the Metsponthies^namefyy two 
hnndml of their moat respectable and beamtifhl virgins ; as id 
xehiied by Dum the Somwn, In the third bod^ of Mb Hlrtoiy 

Agathoeiles. And I too^ as is said by Epicnites in bu 

- Hsfe lesfnt by heart completely all the aoaga 

Breathing of love which sweetest Sapplio vaagf 

Or th» Lamynthiaii Cleomenes. 

But yon, my phiioeophical friend^ even when you are an love 

with wonaen « as Clearchus says. 

For a btdl was excited by the sight of the brasen cow at 

Pirene : and in a picture that existed of a bitch, and a pigeon, 

and a goose; and a gander came up to the gooae^ and a dog 

to the bitch, and a male pigeon to the pigeon^ and not one oC 

them diacovered the deception till they got dose to them; 

but when they got near enough to touch them, they desisted; 

Just as Cliao^us the SeJymbrian did. For he M in lo^ 

with a statue of Parian marble that then was at Samoa^ and 

shut himaelf up in the temple to gratify his affection; but 

when he found that he could make no impreaaian on tha 

eoldneaa and unimpxesBibility of the stonci then he diaouded 

his paaaion. And Alexia the poet mentions this drcumfltanoe 

in his dioma entitled The FiiSkure, where he says— - 

And mieh another eSxeamataiioe^ they say, 
Took place ia Samos : there a man did fall 
In lore with a fair maiden wrought in marble. 
And shut himselt up with her in the temple. 

-And Philemon mentions the same fact, and says— 

■' But once a man, 'tis said, did fall, at Samos, 
In love with a marble woman ; and he went 
And shnt himself up with her in the temple. 
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But the t?tatiic spoken of is the work of Ctesicles ; as Adaeus 
of Mityleiie tells us in liis treatise on Statuaries. And 
Polemo, or whoever the author of tlie book called iicUadicus 
is, says — " At Delphi, in the museum of the pictures, there 
are two boys wrought in marble j one of which, the Delphians 
say, was so iallen in love with by sumo une who came to seo 
it, that he made love to it, and shut himself up with, it, and 
presented it with a crown ; but when he was detected, the 
god ordered the Delphians, who consulted his oracle with 
reference to the subject, to dismiss hxm freely, for that he had 
given him a handsome reward. ■ ; 

• 85. And even brute beasts have fallen in love with men : 
for there was a cock who took a fancy to a man of the name 
of Secundus, a cupbearer of the king; and the cock waa 
nicknamed the Centaur. But this Secundus was a slave of 
Nicomedes tlie king of Bithynia; as Nicanrler informs us iu 
the sixth book of his essay on the Revolutions of Fortune. 
And, at^gium, a goose took a fancy to a boy; as Clearchus 
relates in the hrst book of his Amatory Anecdotes. And 
Theophrastus, in his essay on Love, says that the name of* 
this boy was Amphilochus, and that he was a native of 
Olenus. And Hermeas the son of Hermodorus, who was a 
Samian by birth, says that a goose also took a fancy to 
Lat^des the philosopher. And in Leucadia (acoordixig to 
a story told by Clearchus), a peacock fell so in love with a 
aoaidcoi then^.that when she died, the bird died too. There 
is a story also that, at lasus, a dolphin took a fancy to a boy \ 
(and this story is told by Duris, in the ninth book of his 
History) ; and the subject of that book is the history of 
AlexaEider, and the historian's words are these : He likewise 
sent ftr the boy from lasua For near lastis there was a boy 
whose name was Dionysius, and he once, when leaving the 
pal68stm with the rest of the boys^ went down to the sea and 
bathed ; and a dolphin came forward out of the deep water 
' to meet him, and taking him on his hadk, swam awav with 
him a considerate dirtanoe into the open sea, and then 
brought him haxk again to laad.** But the dolphin is aa 
animal which is very fond of men, and ray mtdligent^ and 
one very susceptible of gratitude. Accordingly PhyW«Qha% in 
Ins twelfth book, says-*'' Coizanus the MilMian, when he saw 
some Hahfimoa who had caught a dolphin in a net, and whd 
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were about to cut it up, p^TC tliem some money and boucfht 
the tisli, and took it down and put it ])ack in the sea again. 
And after this it happened to him to be shipwrecked near 
Myconos, and while every one else perished, Coiranus alone 
fras saved by a dolphin. And when, at last, he died of old 
age in bis native country, aa it so happened that his funeral 
procession passed along the sea shore close to Miletus, a great 
shoal of dolphins appeared on that day in the bariKMir» keep* 
ing only a very little distance from those who were attending^ 
tbefoneial of Coiranus, as if they also were joining in the 
procession and sharing in their grie£'' 

The same Phylarohns also relates, in the twentieth book of 
his History, the great affection which was once displayed by 
an elephant for a boy. And his words are these: But there 
was a female elephant kept with this elephant^ and the name 
of the female elephant was Nicaoa; and to her the wife of the 
king of India^ when dying, entrusted her child^ which was just 
a month old. And when tlra woman did die^ the affection for 
the child displayed by the beast was most extraordinary; for 
it could not endure the child to be away ; and whenever it did 
not see birn^ it was out of spirits. And so^ whenever the nurae 
fed the infimt with mXk, she phoed it in its cradle between 
the feet of the beast ; and if she had not done so, the elephant 
woidd not take any food ; and after thia^ it woidd take what^ 
ever reeds and grass there were near^ and^ while the child was 
sleeping, beat away the flies with the bundla And whenever 
the child wept, it would rock the cradle with its trunk, and 
lull it to deep. And very often the male elephant did the 
same*" 

86. But you, 0 philosophers, are far fiercer than dolphins 
and elephants, and are also much more untameable ; although 

Persseiis the CittiLi^an, in his Kecollcctions of Banquets, says 
loudly,—'' It is a very consistent subject of conversatiuu at 
drinking-paities for high to t^ilk of amatory matters j for we 
are naturally inclined to suel) topics after drinking. And at 
those times we should praiso tliose who indulge in that kind 
of conversation to a moderate and temperate degree, but 
blame those who go to excess in it, and behave in a beastly 
manner. But if logicians, when assembled in a social party, 
were to talk about syllogisms, then a man might very fairly 
think that they were acting very unseasonably. And » 
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respectable and virtuous man will at times get drunk ; but 
they who wish to appear extraordinarily temperate, keep up 
this character amid their cups for a certain time, but after- 
wards, as the wine begins to take etfect on them, they descend 
to every kind of impropriety and indecency. And this was 
the case very lately with the ambassadors vrho came to Anti- 
gon\i8 from Arcadia ; for they sat at dinner with great severity 
of countenance, and ^vith great propriety, as they thought, — 
not only not looking at any one of ns, but not even looking 
at one another. But as the wine went round, and music of » 
different kinds was introduced, and when the Thessalian 
dancing-women, as4heir fashion ia, came in, and danced quite 
naked, except that they had girdles round their waists, then 
the men oould not restrain themselves any longer^ but jumped 
up off the couches, and shouted as if they were beholding a 
most gratifying sight ; and they congratiUated the king be^ 
cause he had it in his power to indulge in such pastimes; 
sad they did and said a great many more vulgar things of the 
same kind. 

And one of the philosophers who was once drinking with 
u% when a flute-playing girl came in, and when there was 
plenty of room near him, when the girl wished to sit down 
near him, would not allow her, but drew himself up and 
looked grave. And then affcerwarda^ when the girl was put 
up to auction, as is often the ftshion at such entertainments, 
be was exceedingly eager to buy her, and quarrelled with the 
man who sold her, on the ground that he had knocked her 
down toQ speedily to some one else; and he said that the 
auctioneer had not fidrly sold her. And at last this grave 
philosopher, he who at flxst would not permit the girl even 
X to sit near him, came to blows about her.'* And perhaps this 
very philosopher, who came to blows about the flute playing 
girl, may Imve been Persseus himself; for Antigonus the 
Caiystian, in his treatise on Zeno, makes the followii^ state- 
ment : — ** Zeno the Cittiaean, when once Persseus at a drink- 
ing-party bought a flute-playing girl, and after that was 
afhdd to bring her home, because he lived in the same house 
with Zeno, becoming acquainted with the circumstance^ 
brought the girl home himself, and shut her up with Per- 
sajus." I know, also, that Polystratus the Athenian, who 
was a pupil of Theophrastus, and who was smiiamed iho 
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Tytrhennm, used o&m to put oaikjd guiBeirts of the £ania]e 

flute-players. 

S7* Kings, too, hm ahoim gveat anxiety about mudoal 
women ; tm Parmenion teUfl us in his Letter to Aleamider) 
which he sent to that monamifai after he had taken Bamaacus^ 
and after he had beoeme i&eater of all the baggage of 
Darius. Accordingly, having eaxunerated all the thioge 
which he had taken, he writes as follows : — " I found three 
bundred and twenly-oine oonoobinfiB of the king, all skilled 
in music; and forty-eix men who weve ekiLfiil in making gajv 
teadfl^ md two bandied aad seventyHseven ooB&otionenBy and 
tWenty'^Kine boilera of pots, and thirteen iooika ddlfol in jm* 
panng milk^ and ae?enteea artists who mixed drink% and 
seveofey sktes iHio strain wine, and for^ prepaxen of per* 
ftunes. And I say to you, 0 my oompanion% that there is no 
eight whioh haa a greater tandenoy to gladden the e;yea than 
tiie beauty a woman. Aoeordingly (EoeoB, in the play of 
CliiBietton the tragedian, speaking of some maidens whom 
lie had seen, says^ in the play called (Eneus^— 

And one did He with ganuent ivelt throim baek^ 

r Showing her snow-white bosom to the moon : 

Another, as she lightly danced, display*d 
The fair proportions of her iefthand sidd^ 
Naked — a lovely picture for the air 
To mmion with ; and her oonmlezion white . 
Strove with the darkening shadai. Andlher band 
Her lovely arms and taper fmgera all : 
Another, with her robe high round lierneok, 
Conceal'd her l!Oj>om, but a rent belo\7 
Show'd ail her aliapeiy Lhiglis. The (iraeea amiied. 
And lore, not wiihoat hope, did lead me en. 
Then on th' inviting asphodel they fell. 
Plucking the dark leaves of the violet flower, 
And crocus, which^ with purple petals risings 
Copies the golden rays of the early sun. 
There, too, the Pdrsiaa sweetlv-flmelling maijoiani 
Stieteh'd out its nook along the langhing meadow* 

88. And the same poet^ being passionately fond of floweir^ 
eays alao in bis Alphesiboea — 

The glorious beaaty of her daziling body 

Shone brilliant, a sweet sight to evezy eye ; 
And modesty, a tender blush exciting'. 
Tinted her gentle cheeks with delicate lo&e : 
Her waxy hairy in gracefully modell'd curls, 
JfalUng aa thoiigh amnged by sculptor's himd, 
Wayed in the iraotoa bieeao loxuriaat 
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And in hk lo he calls the flowers children of springs wh^ he. 
says — 

Strewing around sweet children of the ^ipring. 
And in his Centaur, which is a drama composed in many metrea 
of various kinds, he calls them children of the meadow- 
There, too, they did Invade the countleFs bo^t 
Ot ail tiie uew-bura liuwerB that duck thu iitiidi*, 
Hqntiiig with joy the ofi»priiig of tiio mndowL 

And in his BacGlms be sajB— 

The ivy, low of the dinoob 
ChUd of the mlrthf nl year* 

And in his Ulysses he spedn thus of roses 

And in their hair the Hours* ehoioasft gifts 

They wore, the flowering, fragrant nwe^ 
The loveliest foster-child of spring. 

And in his Thyestes he says-^ 

4 The brilliant rose^ and modesi noiMrtiite lilj; 

And in his Minyse he say»— > * 
There was full many a store of Yemis to view, 
Dtak in the rich flowen in dae sesson ripe. 

89. Now there have heen many women oalehrated for 
iheir beauty (for, as EuripideS saya^ 

E'en sn old bard may sing of memory) 
There was, for instance, Thargelia the MilatMHi, who was 
married to fourteen difiSarent husbands, so very beautiful and 
accomplished was she, as Hippias the Sophkt says, in his 
bodk; which is entitled Synagpge. But Dinon, in tiie fifth 
book of his History of Persiaiy and hi the first part of it^ says 
that the wife of Bagazus^ who was a sister of Xerxes by 
the same fiUiher, (and her name was Anytis,) was the moat 
beenttfhl and the most licentiouB <^ aU the women in Aisd% 
And Phylarchns^ in his nineteenth book, says that Timosa» 
the concubine of Ozyartes, surpassed all womm in beauty> 
atid that tiie king of Egypt had originally sent her as a 
present to Statin^ the wife of the king. 

And Tfaeopompus, in the fifty^sizth book of his Histoxy^ 
speaks isi Xenopithea, the mother of Lysandrides, as the 
aieet beautifiil of all the women in Pebponnesus. And the 
Laoedsemoiiians put her to death, and h^ sister Chryse alsq, 
when AgesilaaB the king, having raised a seditious tumult in 
4he city, prooured LyBaodrides, who was his enemy, to be 
banished by the Lacedaemonians. Pantioa of Cyprus was 
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also a very beautiful woman ; and she is mentioned by 

Phylarchus, in the tenth book of his History, where he says 

that when she was with Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 

MonimuSy the son of Pythion, asked her in marriage. And^ 

as she was a very licentioiis womaiii Olympias said to him — 

0 wretched man, you are marrying with your eyes, and not 

with your understanding." They also say that the woman 

who brought buck Pisistratus to assome the ^numy, clad in 

the semblanQe of Minerva the Saviour, was veiy beautiful, as 

indeed she ought to have been, seeing that she aamimed the 

appearance of a goddess. And she was a seller of garlands; 

and Pisistratus afterwards gave her in marriage to Hip* 

parcbus his son^ as Clidemus relates in the eighth book of 

his BetumSy where he says— And he also gim the woman, 

by name PhyR» who had been in the chariot with him, in 

marriage to lus son Hipparehus. And she was the daughtei^ 

of e man named Socrates. And he took Ibr Hippias^ who 

Buooeeded him in the tyranny, the daughter of Ciiaomus the 

polemardiy who was extraoroinarily beantifuL* 

' And it haj^ened, as it is said^ that Oharmus was a great 

admirer of Hippias, and that' he was man who firsfe 

erected a statue of Love in the Academy, on which there is 

the following inscription-^ 

O wily Lovi^ Channvs ilds altar nlsed 

At the well-ahaded bounds of lier OymBaufun. 

Hesiod, also, in the third book ct hm Melampodi% calls 
£lhalois in Euboee» 

Land of ftir women 

for the women there are vciy beautiful, as Theophrastua 
also assefts. And !Njmphodorus, iu his Voyage round Asia, 
says that there are nowhere more beautiful women than 
those in Tenedos, an island close to Troy. 

90. I am aware, too, that on one occasion there was a 
contest of beauty instituted among women. And Nicias, 
speaking of it in his History of Arcadia, says that CypHohis 
instituted it, having built a city in the plain which is watered 
by the Alpheus ; in which he established some Parrhasians, 
and consecrated a plot of sacred ground and an altar to 
Ceres of Elensis, in whose festival, it was that he had insti- 
tuted this contest of beauty. And he says that the woman 
who gained the victory in this contest was Merodice* A»4 
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eren to this day this contest is oontinued ; and the women 

who contend in it are called Goldbearing. And Theophrastus 
says that there is also a contest of beauty which takes place 

among the Eleans, and that the deoisiou is come to with 

great care luid dclilieratiou; and that those who gain the 

victory receive arms as their prize, which Dioiiysius of 

Leuctra says [ire oftered up to Mmerva. And he biiys, too, 

that the victor is adorned with fillets by his friends, and 

goes in procession to the temple; and that a crown of myrtle 

Is given to him (at l^t this is the statement of Myrsilus, in 

his Historical Paradoxes), ^*But in some places," says the 

same Theophrastus, there are contests between the women 

in res|)ect of modesty and good management, as there axe 

among the barbarians; and at otlier places also there are 

contests about beauty, on the gi'ound that this also ig 

entitled to honour, a.s for instance, there are in Tenedos and, 

Lesbos. But they say that this is the gift of chance, or of 

nature ; but that the honour paid to modesty ought to be ono 

of a greater degree. For tiiat it is in consec|ucncc of modesty 

that beauty is beautiful ; for without modesty it is*apt to be 

subdued by intemperance." 

91. Now, when Myrtilns had said all this in a oonneoted 

statement; and when all were marrelliDg at hia memoiji 

.Cynulcus said— 

Toor multifarious learning I do wonder 

Though there is not a thing more vain and uselesi^ 

'mys Hippon the Atheist But the divine Heraclitus also 
says — ^^^A great Tariety of information does not usually give 
mdom.'' And Timon said— 

There U mat eetentatioii and parade 

Of multlnrioin leaniiiig, than whieh nothing 

Can be more vain or meleaB, 

7<»r what is the use of so many namee^ my good grammarian, 
which are more oalenlated to oyerwhelm the hearers tiian to 
do them any good f And if any one were to inquire of you, 
who tiiey were who were ahut up in the wooden horse, you 
would perhaps be able to tell the names of one or two; and 
even this yon would not do out of the Tenses of Stedohorus, 
(ior that oould hardly be,) but out of the Storming of Troy, 
by Sacadas the Argive ; for he has given a catalogue of a 
great number of names. Nor indeed could you properly 
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give a list of the companions of Ulysses, and say who they 

were who were devoured by the Cyclopj, or by the Laestry- 

gonians, and whether they weie really devoured or not 

And you do not even know this, in spite of your frequent 

mention of PhylarchuB, that in the cities of the CeanB it is not 

possible to see either courtesans or female flute-players. And 

HyrtiluB said, — ^But where has Phylarchus stated this? For I 

have read through all his history. And when he said^-^In 

the twenty third book ; Myttilus said — 

d2. Do I not then deservedly detest all you pliiloBophani^ 

since you are all haters of philology,— men whom not only 

did Lysimaolnis the king baniBh from his own dominions^ as 

Carystius teUs us in hu Historio Benmysoensefi^ but the 

Athenians did so too. At all eventSy A]eiii% in his Hoxse^ 

says- 
Is this the Actdemy ; is this Xenocntetl 

VlTay the gods greatly bless Deinetrin<? 
And all the lawgivers ; for, as men say, 
They've driven out of Attica with disgrace 
All those who do profess to teach the youth 
LeaniiBg and wnexioe. 

Aud a certain man named Sophocles, passed a decree to banish 
all the philosophers from Attica. And Philo, the friend of 
Aristotle, wrote an oration a^inst him ; and Bemochares, on 
the other hand, who was the cousin of Demosthenes, com- 
posed a defence for Sophocles. And the Romans, who are in 
every respect the best of men, banished all the sophists 
from Home, on the ground of their corrupting the youth of 
the city, though, at a subsequent time, somehow or other, 
they admitted them. And Anaxippus the comic poet de- 
clares your folly in his Man struck by Lightnings speaking ' 
thus^ 

Alas, you 're a philosopher ; but I 

Do think philosophers are only wise 

la oniliblmg about words; in deeds they are, 

Aft »r M I em aoe, completely foolish. 

It is, therefore, with good reason that many cities, and 
especially the city of the Lacedaemonians, as Chamteleon 
says in his book on Simonides, will not admit either rhetoric 
or pluloisophy, on account of the jealousy, and strife, and 
prohtiess discussions to which they give rise ; owinn^ to whicli 
it was that Socrates was put to . death ; he, who aj;gue4 
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against the judges \flio were given him by lot, dkoouraiiig of 
justice to them when they were a pack of most corrupt men. 
And it IB owing to this, too, that Theodorus tiba Atheist 
wafi put to death, and that Diagma was baniahad; and Uiis 
latter, sailing awaj ulien he was banished, was wxeoked* 
But Theotimus, mo irrote the booka against Epicurui^ waa 
accused by Zeno the Epioanaxi, and put to death; as is 
■ilated by Demetrius the Magneaiau, in his traatiiio on Pa(^la 
and Things which go by tha same Name. 

9d. And, ia ahoit^ aooasding to Clearohoa tfaa Sotesian^ 
jm do not adopt a manly syatnn of lijSa^ but jm do xaaUj 
aim at a flTBtem miiioli beoome a dog; but altfaoi^^ 
Hda anamal baa Ibar axodknt qualities^ you aelect none but 
the worst oi his qualitiea £or your imitatioii. For a dog is a 
wonderful animal aa to his power of smelHug and of dia* 
tiugulahmg what balonge to bia own fiunily and what doaa 
not; and Sie way in wmoh he aasooiates wim man» and the 
manner in whioh he watchea over and proteota the bousea of 
att thoae who are kind to him, ia eztraordinaiy. But you 
who imitate the dogs, do neither of these things. For you 
io not aaaodate with men, nor do you distjugiiifih between 
those with whom you are acquainted ; and bang very defi<* 
cient in sensibility, you live iu an indolent and indifferent 
manner. But wtdle the dog is also a snarling and greedy 
animal, and also hard in his way of living, and naked ^ tiieise 
habits of his you practise, being abusive and gluttonous, and, 
besides all this, living without a liome or a hearth. The 
result of all which circumstances is, that you arc destitute of 
virtue, and quite unserviceable for any useful purpose in life. 
For there is nothing less philosophical than those persons 
who are called philosophers. For whoever supposed that 
^schines, the pupil of Socrates, wo\ild have been such a man 
in his manners as Lysias the orator, in his speeches on the 
Contracts, represents him to have been; when, out of the 
dialogues which are extant, and generally represented to be 
his work, we are inclined to admire him as an equitable and 
moderate man ? unless, indeed, those writings are in reality 
the work of the wise Socrates, and were given to T^^seliines 
by Xanthip]>e, the wife of Socrates, after his deat^ wliioh 
Idomeueu^s asserts to be the case. 

94 But Lysiafi^ in the oration which beacs this title-^ 
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Against iEschineSy the Pupil of Soorates, for Debt,*' (for I 
will recite the paBaage, even though it be a rather long one^ 
on account of your ezceBUTa anogance, O philoeophers,) — 

• begins in the following mann^ — I never should kim 
imagined, O judges, that yEschines would have dared to eome 

* into court on a trial which is 80 diacreditable to him. For 
a more disgracefully false accusation than the one which ho 
has brought forward| I do not believe it to be eaaj to find. 
For he, 0 judges^ owing a sum of money with a covenanted 
interest of three drachmee to Sosinomns the banker and Aris*. 
togiton, came to me, and besou^t me not to allow him to bo 
wholly stripped of his own prSj^esdj, in consequenoe of tlua 
high inter^ ' And 1/ said he» am at this moment carrying 
on the tmde of a peiriKmier; bat I want capital to go on 
wi&, and I will pay you nine^ obols a month interest** A 
fine end to the happiness of tiiis philosopher was the trade 
of a perfumer, and admirably harmonising with the philo-* 
sophy of SocrateSy a man who utterly r^ecSed the use of all 
pca^mes and unguents 1 And moreover, Solon the lawgiver 
ozpresaly forbade a man to devote himself to any such busi* 
ness : on which account Phevecrates, in his Oven, or Woman 
sitting up an Night, says- 
Why should he practise a perfamer's tradc^ • 
Sitnag beneath a high umbrella there, 

Preparing for himself a s^t on which 

To goHdp with the yoniha the whole day long 1 • 

And presently afterwards he says — 

And no one ever saw a female cook 

Or any fishwoman ; for eveiy class 

Shoula practise arts which are host anited to it 

And after what I have already quoted, the orator proceeds 

to say — "And I was persuaded by this speech of his, 

considering also that this yEscIiiiies had been the pupil of 
Socrates, and was a niau who uttered tine sentiments about 

' This would have been IS per cent. Three draclimsB were about 
36 per cent The former appears to have been the usual rate of 
interest at Athens in the time of Lysias ; for we £uid in Bemosthcuea 
that interest M ipaxit$t that is to say, a dnduna a month interest for 
eadi mina lent^ was considered low. It was exceedingly common, how* 
ever, among the money-lenders, to exact an exorbitant rate of interest, 
^oinc: even as high as a drachma ereiy loor daya^-^ Smith's Diet. 
AnU v. Inierut, p. ^24» 
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virtue and jiistioe^ and who would never attempt nor 'ventoie 
on the actioQS practiaed by diahoneBt and tuynst men.** 

95. And afi^ tfus again, aflter he had mn througb the 
lUMnuntioQ oiJEBtMnaBf and had expUdned bow he had bov* 
roved the money, and how he never paid eifher interest or 
principal, and how, when an action was brought against him, 
be had allowed judgmcoit to go by de&olt, and bow a branded 
alove of bis had been put forward by him as security; and 
after he had brou^t a good many more ehaiges of the same 
kind against him, he thus proceeded:—^ But» 0 judges, I am 
Hot the only person to whom he behayes in liiis manner, but 
he treats eroy one who has any dealings with him in the same 
mminer. Are not even all the wine-sellers who live near him, 
from whom he gets wine for his entertainments and never 
pays for it, bringing actions against him, having already 
closed their shops against him? And his neighbours are ill- 
treated by liim to such a degree that tliey leave their own 
liouiies, and go and rent others Avhich arc at a distanec from 
him. And with respect to all the contributions which he 
collects, he never himself puts down the remaining share 
-^vhich is due from him, but all the money which ever gets 
into this pedlar's hands is lost as if it were utterly destroyed. 
And such a number of men come to his house daily at dawn, 
to ask for their money which he owes them, that passers-by 
suppose he must be dead, and that such a crowd can. only be 
collected to attend his funeral. 

"And those men who live in the Pir?ens have such an opi- 
nion of him, that they think it a far lebs perilous business to 
sail to the Adriatic than to deal with him ; for he thinks that all 
that he can boiTow is much more actually his own than what 
his father left him. Has he not got possession of the property 
of Hermeeus the perfumer, after having seduced his wife, t honL^h 
she was seventy years (jld ? ^vhom he pretended to lie in love 
with, and then treated in such a manner that slie reduced 
her husband and her sons to beggary, and made him a per- 
fumer instead of a pedlar 1 in so amorous a manner did he 
handle the damsel, enjoying the fruit of her youth, when it 
would have been less trouble to him to count her teeth than 
the fingetB of her hand, they were so mndi fewer. And 
now come forward, you witnesses^ who will prOYe these &ct& 
— ThiS| then, is the life of tliis sophist*** 

ATH. — ^VOL. UL 3 b 
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' These, 0 Cynulcus, are the words of L^fSiBM, But 1, in tlkB 
wards of Anstarohus the tragic poet, 

ftaying no m^i^ Iwil tkto ia iaifr d e fa n w, 
win BOW 00080 toy attack upon you and Ae test of iSb§ 



BOOK XIT. 

1. Moss people^ my Mend TunooEraitoB, call Bacchus fiiwtui^ 
because those who dnnk too miioh titimiwd wise boconsa 
Tioldnt 

To coplons wine this insolence we owe, 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow 
The great Eui^tioui when this frenzy stung, 
VMtbomt Moa irtth Ihmtle riot mug: 

BouiicUeM ik» Centaar raged, till one and all 

The heroes rose and dragg'd him from the hall; 
His nose they shorten'd, and his ears they Blii^ 
And sent him sober'd home with better wit.^ 

For v^hcn the wine has penetrated down into the body, 

Herodotus says, bad and furious language is apt to rise to 

the surface. And Clearchus the comio poet says in his 

-Corinthians — 

If all tlie men v^ho to get drunk arc apt, 
Had every day a headache ere they drank 
The wine, there is not one would drink a drop : 
Bnt as we bow get all the pleasure fiist^ 
AMiii then the drink, we kii ths wkolo 4sUsht 
In ahaip pain which IbUowSi 

And Zenophon represents Agesilaus as insiatiug that4t man 
'^^uj^t to ahim drunkenness equally with madness^ and immo* 
dewte duttony as muoh aa idleness. But we^ as we ace not 
of the dass who dnnk to ezcesii^ nor of the number of those 
who are in the habit of bdug intoxicated by midday, baye 
come rather to this literacy entertainment; to lUpian, who 
is always finding fiiult^ reproved some one just now who soidy 
I am not drunk (Ifoivo?), saying^^Where do you find that 
word c^otvos? But he rejoined, — Why, in Alexis, who, in hia 
flay called the New Settler, says- 
He did all Uiib when ch unk (e^otvos), 

I Odyaa xzL m 
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2, But as, after the discussion by us of llic new topics 
which arise, our liberal ciitertainor Laurentius is every day 
constantly iutroducing ditFerent kinds of music, and also 
jesters and huffoons, lot us have a little talk about them. 
Although I am aware that Anacharsis the Scythian, when on 
one occasion jesters were introduced in his company, re- 
mained without moving a muscle of his countenance; but 
afterwards, when a monkey was brought in, he burst out 
lauding, and said, "Now this fellow is laughable by his 
nature, but man is only so through practice." And Euripides 
in his Melanippe in C^iains^ has said—' 

Bat maDj men, from the wuh to niee a laqgliy 

Practise sharp sajings ; but those sorry Jesten 
I hate who let loose their nnbridled tongues 
^Gfainst the wise and {?ood : nor do I class them 
An mail at all, but onl^ as jokes and plajthmgs. 
UeaatlBie tb^ live at ease, and gather up 
Good store of weaiili to keep witain their houaea 

And Parmeniscus of Metapontum, as Semus tells us in the 

tifth book of his Delias, a man of the highest consideratiou 

both as to family and in respect uf his ricliLS, having gono 

down to the cavo of Trojihoniiis, after he had come up again, 

was not able to huigli ut all. And when he consulted the 

oracle on this siibject, the Pjthian priestess replied to iuin— 

You're asking me, you laugliless man. 
About the power to laugh again ; 
Tour mother H giro it yon at home^ 
If yoo frtfli Mf«mee to lier eome^ 

SOf on ibis, he hoped that'«rlie& he returned to Ids country he 
Aonld be able to langb dgftin; btrt ^en he found that he 
eonld laugh no more now wm he couM before^ he oonsidtered 
that he haid been deoeited; till, hj some chancet, he came to 
Beloe; and aa he ym admiring everything be saw in tiie 
island, he came into the temple of Latona» expecting to see 
some very superb statue of the mother of Apollo; but when 
he saw only a wooden shapeless figure, he unexpectedly burst 
out laughing. And then, comparinp^ what had happened with 
the oracle of the god, and being cured o£ his infirmity, he 
honoured the goddess greatly. 

3. Now Anaxandrides, in lii.s Old Mrin's Gladness, says that 
it was Rhad:iinanthus and Palamedes who invented the fasliion 
of jesters ; and his words are these : — 

3b2 
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And yet we labour miicli. 
But r&lamedes hi^t, and EhadamanthuB, 
SoqglLft thtow who bring no otlier eontrilnitloii^ 
Bot lagr amndng thlngi. 

Xenophon also, in bis Banquet, mentions jesters; intro^ 
ducing Philip, of whom he speaks in the following manner : 
— « But Philip the jester, having knocked at the door, told. 

the boy who answered, to tell the guests who he was, and 
that lie \Yas desirous to be admitted ; and he said that ha 
came provided with everything which could qualify him fur 
supping at other people's expense. And he said, too, that his. 
boy was in a good deal of distress because he had brouglit 
nothing, and because he had had no dinner." And Hippolochus 
the Macedonian, in his epistle to Lynceus, mentions the jesters 
Mandrogenes and Strato the Athenian. And at Athens there 
was a great deal of this kind of cleverness. Accordingly, in 
the Heracleum at Diomea* they assembled to the number of 
sixty, and they were always spoken of in the city as amount- 
ing to that number, in such expressions as — " The sixty said 
this,'* and, " I am come from the sixty." And among them 
were Callimedon, nicknamed the Crab, and Dinias, and also 
Mnasigeiton and Mena^chmu??, as TelephancB tells us in his 
treatise ou the City. And their reputation for amusing qua- 
lities was BO great, that Philip the Macedonian heard of it^ " 
and sent them a talent to engage them to write out their 
witticisms and send them to him. And the feet of this king 
having been a man who was yery fond of jokes is testified 
to us by Demosthenes the orator in his Philippics. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes was a man very eager for anything^ 
which could make him laugh, as Phylarehus tells us in the 
sixth book of his History. And he it was who said, that 
the palace of Lysimachus was in no rei^ct different from 
a comic theatre ; for that there was no one there bigger than 
a dissyllable ; " * (meaning to laugh at Bithys and Paris, who 
had more influence than anybody with Lysimachus, and B,%. 
some others of his friends;) ''but that his Mends were 

* Diomea was a small village in Attica, where there was a celebrated 
temple of Heiealei^ and where a feeti?al mm kepi in his honour ; Aria- 
top&nes ttjB — 

"OkoB'* 'Hpd/tAeia -rh. V Aio/idiMt 7^frai.^Ban8e, 651. 

" l^Lcause slaves (and the actors were usually slaves) Lad only names 
of one» or at most two s^UableS| such as Davus, Geta, Dromo, Ma& 
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Feucesteses, and Menelauses, and Oxythemises.*' But when 

Lysimachus heard this^ he said, — " I, however, never saw a 
prostitute on thu stage iu a tragedy ; " referrin*^ to Lamia 
the female flute-player. And when this was reported to 
Demetrius, be rejoined, — "But the prostitute who is with mo, 
lives iu a more mod^ manner than the Penelope who is 
with him." 

4. And we have mentioned before this that Sylla, the 
general of the Romans, was veiy fond of anything laughable. 
And Lucius Anicius, who was also a general of the Romans, 
after he had subdued the lUyrians, and brought with him 
Genthius the king of the Illyrians as his prisoner, with all his 
children, when he was celebrating his triumphal games at 
Rome, did many tilings of the most laui^hable character pos* 
8ible, as Polybius relates in bis tliirtietli book : — *^ For liaving 
sent for the most eminent artists from Greece, and having 
erected a very large theatre in the circus, he first of all in- 
troduced all the flute«players. And these were Theodorus the 
Bcsotian, and Theopompus, and Hermippus, sumamed Lysi- 
machus, who were the most eminent men in their profession. 
And having brou^t these men in front of the stage after the 
chorus WB8 over, he ordered them all to play the flute. And as 
they accompanied their musio with appropriate gestures, he 
sent to them and asid that they were not playing well^ and 
desired them to be more yehement. And while they were in 
perplenty, one of the lictors told them that what Anidus 
wished was that they should turn round so as to advance 
towards each other^ and gpre a representation of a battle. 
And then the flute-players, taking this hint, and adopting 
a moyement not unsuited to their lulbitual wantonness, caused 
a great tumult and oonflision ; and turning the middle of the 
chorus towards the extremities, the flute-playersy all blowing 
unpremeditated notesi, and letting their flutes be all out of 
tune^ rushed upon one another in turn : and at the same time 
the chorussfl^ all making a noise to correspond to them, and 
coming on liie stage at the same time, rushed also upon one 
another, and then again retreated, advancing and retreating 
alternately. But when one of the chorus-dancerB tucked up 
his garment, and suddenly turned round and raised his hands 
«gai^ the flute-player who was coming towards him, as if he 
was going to box with him, then there arose an eitraordinaiy 
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dapping and aluHiting ob the pari of the apectators. And 
while all these men were fightmg as if in fe^olar battl^ two 
dancers were introduced into the (wohestra with a Bjmphony, 
and four boxeM mounted the etage^ with trumpeters and 
hem-plajers : and when all these men were striTing together^ 
the spedbacle was quite indesoribable : aaul as for the trage* 
dians," says PolybiuSi if I were to attempt to describe whai 
took place with respect to them^ I should be thought bj some 
people to be jesting." 

Now when IJlpian had said thus much, and when aiU 
were laughing at the idea of this exhibition of Anicius, a dts* 
(mssion arose about ike men yrbo are called irAayoc. And the 
question was aaked^ Whether there was any motion of these 
men in any of the ancient authors) for of the jugglers 

iOavfUifrinroiol) we haYO already spoken: and Magnus said^— * 
Monysius of Sinope, the comic poet, in his play entitled 
the Namesakes, mentions Oephisodorus the wX^m in the 
following terms: — 

They say that onoe there was a man at Athena^ 

A vKdvos, named Oephisodorus, who 

, Devoted all his life to ihie pursuit ; 

And he, whenever to a hill he came, 

Ban straight up to the top ; but then descending 

Came slowly down, and leaning on a stick. 

And Nicostratus also mentions him in his Syriau — 

They Bay the TrAai^o? Ccphisodorus once 
Most wittily blatiou'd in a narrow lane 
A crowd of men irith hnndlea of large faggots. 
So iliM no m else (seold paw thftt imyili alL 

There was also a men named Pantaieooi who » mentioned 
hj TheognetuSy in his Slave deyoted to his Master-^ 

Pantaloon himself did none deceive (^AaVa) 
Save only foreigners, and those, too, anch 
Ab ne'er had heaid of him : and often he^ 

After a drunken revel, would pour forfli 
All sorts of jokes, striving to raise a laugh 
By iiiti unceasing chattering. 

And CiirjBippus the philosopher, in the fifth book of his 
treatise on Honour and Pleasure, ^vritcs thus of Pantaleon: 
— ''But Pant ;il eon the TrXayos, when he yrns at the point of 
death, deceived every one of his sons separately, telling each 
of them that he was the only one to whom he was revealing 
tbe place where he had buried his gold ; so that they aft^ 
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wards went and due: togotber to no purpose, and iiiiSB. found 
out that they had been all deceived." 

6. And our party was not deficient in men fond of raising 
a laugh by bitter speeches. And respecting a nmn of this 
kind, Chrysippns dabaequently, in the smue book, writes as 
follows : — " Once when a man fond of saying Htter things 
i9vas about to be put to death by the executioner^ he said that 
lie wished to die like the swan, singing a song^ and when he 
gave him leave, he ridiculed him.'* And Myrtilus having had 
a good laoany jokes cut on him by people of this sort^ got 
aogry, and said tliat Lysimachiis the king had done a very 
sensible thing; for he^ hearing Telesphorus, one of his lieu- 
tenants, at an entertaimnent, ridiculing Ar^oe (and she was 
the wile of Lysimaebns), as being a woman in. the habit of 
vomiting, in the following line—* 

You begin ill, introducing rripiffiovtravy^^ 

ordered him to be put iu a cage (yoAcaypa) and carried about 
like a wild beast, and fed ; and he punished him in this way 
till he died. But if you, 0 Ulpian, raise a question about 
the word yaAtayprx. it occurs iu Hyperides the orator; and 
the passage you may find out for yourself. 

And Tacbnos the king of Kgypt ridiculed Agesilaus king of 
Lacedffimon. vrhcn he came to iiim as an ally (for he wab a 
very short man), and lost his kingdom in consequence, as 
Ageailaus almndoned his aUiftDice> And the expression of 
Tachaos was as follows : — 

TIio moontain was in labour; Jupitear 

Wm gveaUy frighton'd : lo 1 a moiua was borau 

And AgesOaoB-hearing of this, and being indignant^at it, said, 
''I will prove a lion to you.** So aftenmards, whmi the 

Eg}i)tians revolted (as TheopompuB relate^ and Lyoeas of 

Naucmtis confirms the statement in his History of Eg} pt), 
Agesilaus refused to cooperate with him, and, in consequence, 

Tachaos lost his kingduiii, and lied to the Persians. 

7. So as there was a ^reat deal of mii>5iu introduced, and 
not always the samo austrumeuts. and as there wiis a good 
deal of discussion and cuiiversatiou about them, (witiiout 
always giving the names of those who took part in it,) T will 
enumerate the chief things which were said. For concerning . 

* Tvpb€ itoSfoap, this Muse; n^yfi' 4iMvm^ this vomaQ vomiting* . 
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flutes, somebody said that Melanippides, in his Marsjas, dis* 

paraging the art of playing the fLnte, had said very cleverly 

about Minerva :— 

Minerva cast away those instroments 

Dfyim from her sacred hand ; and laidt fa leoniy 

" Away, yoa shamefal thingp^jwi stains of the body I 

Shall I now yield mjaelf to andi malpiaotices ?* 

And mme odb, replying to bim^ said, — ^Bot Tdestes of Seli« 
nns, in opposition to MeiUmippidefl^ says in bis Axgo (and it is 
of Minerva that he too is speaking) : — 

It seems to me a seucely credible tidng 
That the wise BiUas^ holieal of goddesses. 

Should in the mountain grovc;^ h:u-e taken up 
That clever instrument, and then aj^ain 
Thrown it away, fearing to draw her mouth 
Into an unseemly shape, to bo a gloiy 
To the nymph-boni, noiqr monster ManqrM* 
For how should chaste lunenra be so anxious 
About her beauty, when the Fates had given her 
A childless, husbandless virginity? 

intimating his belief that she, as she was and alwa) s was to 
continue a maid, coidd not be alarmed at the idea of dia* 
figuring her beauty. And in a subsequent passage he says— ^ 

But this report, spread by vain-speaking men* 

Hostile to every choru?, flew most causelessly 
Through Greece, to rai&e an envy and reproach 
Against the wise and sacred art of music. 

And after this, in au express panegyric on the art of flute- 
playing, he says — 

And so the happy breath of the holy goddess 

Bestow'd this art divine on Bromius, 

With the quick motion of the nimble fingers. 

And very neatly, in his iEscnlajuus, has Telestes vindicated 
the use of the flute, where he says — 

And that wise Phryg-ian kino: "^^ iio ^rst poured forth 
The note^ from sweeLiy-2»oundjLUg ^cred flute^ 
BiTsdUng the miiBie of the Doric Hose, 
Embracing with his well-join'd reeds the breath 
Which fills the flute with tmiefiil modidatioiL 

8. And Pratinas the Fhliasian saya^ that when some hired 
flute-players and dioms-dancers were occupying the orchestra, 
some people were indignant because the flute-playeis did not 
play in tune to tiie choruBes, as was the national custom, but 
the ohoruses instead san^ keeping time to the flutes* And 
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what iuB opinion and feeUngs were towards thofle who did 
thiiBy Ftotmas declares in the following hTporohema : — 

Whsinolittlgiliisf 

What mean thtie songs of daacoRi nowl 

What new unseemly &shion 

Has seized upon this stage to Bf^cchns 8a(UDed^ 

Now echoing: with various noise i 

Brdmiua in mine 1 is miae 1 

I am the man who ought to sing^ 

I am the man who ought to laise the stiain* 

Hastening" o'er the hills, 

In swift inspired dance among the Naiadesf 

Blending a song of varied strain. 

Like the sweet dying swan* 

Tou, 0 Pierian MiiBe^ the aoeptie away 

Of holy song : 

And after yon let the shrill flute TCaound ; 

For that ia but the handmaid 

Of revels, where men combat at the doors^ 

And fight with heayy fiata.^ 

♦ ♦ • ♦ • 

And 13 the leader fierce of bloody quarrel. 
B esc end, 0 Bacchus, on tlic son of PhiynfieoSy 
The leader of the changing choir,^ — 
Chattering, untimely, leaoing on 

Th» rhythm of the changing song. 

* * « • » 

King of the loud triumphal dithyiambitv 
Whose brow the ivy crowns. 
Hear this my Doric song. 

9. And of the union of Hutes with tho lyre (for that con- 
cert has often been a great delight to us ouraelves), Ephippiu^ 
in his Trafi^Cy speaks as follows :— 

Clearly, 0 youth, the music of the flute. 

And that which from the lyre comes, does suit 

Well with our pastimes; for when each resound 
In unison with the feelings of those present. 
Then Sa the greatest pleasoie felt by alL * . 

And the exact meaning of the word (rwavXta is shown by 
Semus the Delian, in the fifth book of his Delias, where he 
writes — " But as the terra * concert' (<rwavXta) is not under- 
stood by many people, we must speak of it. It is when there 
is a union of the flute and of rhythm in alternation, without 
any words accompanying the melody.** And Aiitiphanes ex- 
plains it very neatly in his Flute-player, where he says — 

^ The text hem ia eorrupt and hopeleaa^-^cftioeti^r. 
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TcU mo, I pray yon, what this concert (i| rumvX/a ob-n}) waa 
WMdi lie old give yon. yva know ; M lli^ 
Having well leamt^'fltill placed ^ 



A concert of awcet sounds, apart from worde, 
Is pleasant, and not destitute of meaning. 

But f lic poets frequently call the flute the Libyan flute,'" as 
}>uris remarks in the Bocond book of his Histoiy of Agatho- 
cles, because Seirites, who appears to have been the first 
inventor of the art of flute-playing, was a Libyan, of one of 
the Nomad tribes ; and he was the first person who played 
airs on the flute in the festival of Cybele." And the dif* 
Parent kinds of airs which can be played on tiie flute (as 
Tryphou tells ns in the seoond book of his treatise on Names) 
have the foil oTri Tig namea : — ^the Comus, the BucoliaamuS; the 
Gingras, the Tetracomns, the Epiphalina^ the Chorou% the 
Callinicus, the Marti al^ the Hedyoooaus, the Sicynnotyrbe, 
theThjrocopicum, which is the same as the Crousithynun (or 
Door-knodker), the Cniamii% the Mothon. And all these airs 
on the Ante, when played, were aooompaaied with danoing. 

10. Tryphon also gives a list of the different names of 
songs, as follows. He says— Thete is the Him»ns» which is 
also called tiie Millstone song, which men used to sing while 
grinding com, perhaps from the word LioXts* But IfwXlis 
is a Dorian word, signifying a return, and also tbe quantily 
of com which the millers gave into the bargain. Then thete 
is the ElimtSy wfaioh is the song of the men who worked at the 
loom ; as Epoharmus shows us in his Atalantas. There i$ 
also the Toidos, sung by the women who spin. And Semus 
the Delian, in his treatise on Peeans, says — " They used to caU 
the haudfuls of barley taken separately, a^aXat; but when 
they Avcrc collected so that a great many \vcro made into one 
sheaf, then they were called ovXol and lovXot. And Ceres 
herself was called sometimes Chloe, and sometimob louio ; 
and, as being the inventions of this goddess, both the fi-uits 
of the ground and also the songs addressed to the goddess 
were caUed ovXol and tovXoc : und so, too, we have the words 
^niinroovXot and K(u\XLovXoi, and the line- 



But others sa^ that the loulis is the song of the workers in 

1 This pa5;^age, again, is hopeleaaly corrnpt. " Jlerom Augm stabu* 
lain." — Casaub, 





woob liters m ako th« sonfls of minM, mdiMi axe called 
iE(ftra^8cnMcaXi7(rei$. Tb0t% mm Jm a song uaed a* the ftaat of 
Swiugs,* in honour of Srigono^ wbidi it oalM Alatia. At all 
07e&ts, Azistotle says, in trealnaa.on iha Oonaliinilaon of tiie 
ColophoBiaiia-^^ Theodorai ako l^iaaalf died afterwards by a 
Tiolent deatlk And he is said to hate been a Tory luxmriona 
mail; as is eirident from Iiis poetry ; for eren now the women 
sing his songs on the festiyal of the Swing.** 

There waa also a reaper^s song called Lityerses ; and another 
song sung by hired servants when goiug to the fields, as 
Teleclides tells us in his Amphictyons. There were songs, too, 
of bathing men, as we learn from Crates in his Deeds of Daring; 
and a song of women baking, as Aristophanes intimates 
in his Thesmophoriazusse, and NicocLai*es in his Hercules 
Choregus. And anc>ther song in use among those who drove 
herds, and this was called the Bucoliasmus. And tlie man 
who first invented tliis species of song was Diomus, a Sicilian 
cowherd : and it is mentioned by Epicharmus in his Halcyon, 
and in his Ulysses Shipwrecked. The soDir used at deaths 
and in mourning is called Olopliyrmus : and the songs called 
louli arc used in honour of Ceres and Proserpine. The sonj^ 
sung in honour of Ajtollo is called Philholias, as we learn 
from TelesilLi and those addressed to Diana are called Upingu 

There were also laws composed by Charondas, which were 
sung at Athens at drinking-parties ; as Hermippus tells us 
in the sixth book of his treatise on Lawgivers. And Aristo- 
phanes, in his catalogue of Attic Expressions, says — " The 
Himseus is the song of people grinding; the Hymeneeus is 
the song used at marriage-feasts ; and that employed in la- 
mentation is called lalemus. But the Linus and the iElinus 
are not confined to occasions of mourning, but are in use also 
in good fortune, as we may gather from Emipides.** 

11. But Clearchus, in the first book of his treatise on 
matters relating to Love, says that there was a kind of song 
called Nomium, derived from Eriphanis ; and his words are 
these: — "Eriphanis was a lyric poetess, the mistress of" 
Menalcas the hunter; and she, pm'suiug him with her pas- 
sionSi hunted too. For often frequenting tlie mountainS| and 

^ There is no account of what this feast of Swings HBfi. The Greek is 
Hwpai. Some have fancied it may have hud some connexion with the 
iniBgea of Bacchus (o&cilla) hung up in the trees. See Yirg. Q, iL 889. 
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wandering over them« she came to ihe diflbrent groves, equal* 
ling in her irandering^ the celehrated journeys m lo; so thiA 
not only those men who were most remarkable fixr their deft* 
€ien<^ in the tender passion, but even the fiercest beasts^ 
joined in weeping ibr her misfortanes, peroeiTOg the lengths 
to whieh her passionate hopes carried her. Therefore she 
wrote poems; and when she had cmnposed them» as it is 
said, she roamed about the desert^ shouting and singing the 
kind of song caUed Nomiamy in which the burden of the 
song is— 

tnie 9tta, ICeaaless." 

And Aristozenus, in the fourth book of his treatise on 
Music, says — ** Anciently the women used to sing a kind of 

song called Calyca. Now, this was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which, a damsel of tho name of Calyca, being in love with a 
young man named Euathlus, prays m a modest manner to 
Venus to aid her in becoming his wife. But when the young 
man scorned her, she threw herself down a precipice. And 
this diiiaster took place near Leue us. And the poet lias repre- 
sented the disposition of the niaidun ad very modest ; so tliat 
she was not willinc^ to live with the youth on his own terms, 
but prayed tlmt, if potiisible, she might become the wedded 
wife of Euathlus; and if that were not posiiible, that she 
might be released from life." But, in his Brief Memoranda, 
Aristoxenus says — " Iphiclus despised Ilarpalycc, who was iu 
love with him; but she died, and there has been a contest 
established among the virgins of songs in her honour, and 
the contest is called from her, Harpalyce." And Nymphis, 
in the first book of his History of Heraclea, speaking of the 
Maryandyni, says — " And in the same way it is well to notice 
some songs which, in compliance with a national custom, 
they sing, in which they invoke some ancient person, whom 
they address as Bomiiis. And they say that he was the son 
of an illustrious and wealthy man, and that he was far superior 
to all bis fellows in beauty and in the vigour of youth ; and 
as he was superintending the cultivation of some of his own 
lands, and wishing to give his reapers something to drink, ho 
went to fetch some water, and disappeared. Accordingly, 
they say that on this the natives of the country sought him 
'with a kind of dirge and invocation set to music, which even 
to this daj thej are in the habit of using toquently. And a 
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Bimilar kind of song is that which is in use among the Egyp- 
tians, and is called Maneros.'* 

12. Moreover, there were rhapsodists also present at our 
entertainments : for Laurentius delighted in the reciters of 
Homer to an extraordinary degree; so that one might call 
Cassander the king of Macedonia a trifler in comparison of 
him; concerning whom Carystins, in his Historic Kecollec- 
tions, tells us that he was so devoted to Homer, that he could 
Bay the greater part of his poems by heart ; and he had a copy 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey written out with his own hani 
And that these reciters of Homer were called Homeristse 
also, Aristocles has told us in his treatise on Choruses. But 
those who are now crilled Homoristae were tirst introduced oa 
the stage by Demetrius Phalereus. 

Now Chamaeleou, in his cs'^ny on Stesichoiais, says that not 
only the poems of Homer, but those also of Hesiod and 
Archilochus, and also of Mimnermus and Phocylides, were 
often recited to the accompaniment of music ; and Clearchus, 
in the first book of hia treatise on Pictures, says — " Simonides 
of Zacynthus used to sit in the theatres on a lofty chair 
reciting the verses of Archilochus." And Jjysanias, in the 
first book of bis treatise on Iambic Poets, says that Mxuudoxi 
the rhapsodist used in bis public recitations to deliver some 
of the Iambics of Szmonides. And Cleomenes the rhapsodist, 
at the Olympic games, recited the Purification of Empedocles, 
as is asserted by Dicsearchus in his histoxy of Olympia. And 
JasoUj in the third book of his treatise on the limples of 
Alexander, says that Hegesiaa^ the comic actor, recited tiiei' 
-works of Herodotus in tiic great theatre, and that Hermo- 
phantus recited the poems of Homer. 

13. And the men called Hilarodists (whom some people at 
the present day call Simodistfl^ as Aristocles tolls us in hia. 
first bock on Choruses, because Simus the Magnesian ms- 
ihe most celebrated of all the poets of joyous songs,) fre^' 
quently come under our notice. And Ansix»clfi8 aim gives* 
a regular list of them in bis treatiee on Musics where he 
speaks in the following manner : — The Magodist-— but he is 
the same as the LysiodisL* But Arlstozenus says that Ma- ' 
godus is the name given to an actor who acts bo& male and 
female Gharaoters;^ but that he who acts a woman's part in 

There is probably some corruption in this passage : it ia clearlj[ 
imintelligible as it BtaadB« 
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combination with a man's is called a Lysiodist. And 
they both sing the same songs^ itnd in other respects they 
are similar. 

The Ionic dialect also supplies us with poems of Sotades, 
and with what before his time w^ere called Ionic poems, such 
as those of Alexander the ^tolian, and Pyres the Milesian, 
and Alexas, and other poets of the same Vuul ; and Sotades is 
called KivaidoXoyos. And Sotades the Maromte was very noto- 
rious for this kind of poetry, as Carystius of Pergamus says 
in his essay on Sotades ; and so wtis the son of Sotades, Apol- 
lonius : and this latter also wrote an essay on his father's 
poetry, from which one may easily see the unbridled licence 
of language which Sotades allowed himself, — abusing Lysi- 
m£U!hus the king in Alexandria, — and, when at the court ef 
Lysimachus, abusing Ptolemy Philadelphus, — and in diilerent 
cities speaking ill of different Bovercigns ; ou which account, 
at last, he met with the punishment that he deserved : for 
when he had sailed from Alexandria (as Hegesiiuder, in his 
Beminiscences, relates), and thought that he had escaped all 
danger, (for he had said many bitter things against Ptolemy 
the king, and especially this, after he had heard that he had 
married his sister Arsinoe, — - 

He pierced forbidden fruit with deadly sting,) 
Patrocles, the general of Ptolemy, caught him in the island of 
Caunus, and shut him up in a leaden vessel, and carried him 
into the open sea and drowned him. And his poetiy is of 
this kind : Philenus was the £9ither of Theodoras the flute- 
plAjreTi on whom he wrote these lines : — 

And he, opening the door which leads from tbe badb«tieet» 

Sent forth vain thunder from a leafy cave, 
Such as a mighty ploughing ox might utter. 

' 14. But the Hilarcdus, as he is called, is a more respectable 
kind of poet than these men are : for he is never effeminate 
or indecorous, but he wears a wiiito manly robe, and he is 
crowned with a golden crown : and in former times he used 
to wear sandals, as Aristocles tells us ; but at the present day 
he wears only shppers. And some man or woman sings aa 
accompaniment to him, as to a pci'son who sings to the timo. 
And a crown is given to a Ilikirodus, as well aa to a person 
who sings to the tiute ; but such honours are not allowed to a 
player on the harp or on the flute. But the man who is 
called a Magodus has drums and cymbals^ and wears all kind^i 
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of woman's attire; and he behaTcs in an effeminate manner^ 
and does every sort of indeoorcnis, indecent thing^-*imitating 
at one time a woman^ at another an aduUersr or a jnmp : or 
sometimes he represents a drunken man, or even a serenade 
offered by a reraler to bis mtstreBS. And Aristocenus says 
that the business of singing joyous songs is a respectable one^ 
and somewhat akin to ir^dy; but that the business of a 
Hsgodns is more like comedy. And Tsty often it happens 
that the Magodi, taking the argument of some oomedy, re- 
msent it aecording to their own fiusihion and manner. And 
md word fusyi^Sia was denred from the &ot that those who 
addicted theitnsehres to the pzaetioey uttered lidngs like 
xttagieal ineaatatioDBy and often dedaxed the power of -various 
drugs. 

15. But fbim was among the Laoed»monians an andent 
kind of oomio diTersion> as Sosibios says, not very important 
or serious^ smoe Sparta aimed at plainness even in pas^ 
times. And the way wa^ that some one, using very plain, 
unadorned language^ imitated persons stealing frait, or else 
some foreign physician speaking in lihiB way, as Alexis, in 
his Woman who has taken ManSagons represents one : and 
he says — 

If any surgeon of the country says, 

*' Give him at early dawn a platter fall 

Of barlc} -broth," we shall at once despise himj 

But ii he says the same with foreiga accent. 

We maml and admize hfan. If Si call 

'Bie beet-root fffvrXiov, we lUaiegaid him ; 

But if he style it nvrXiov, vrc listen, 

And straightway, with attention fix'd, obey; 

As it there were such diffeienoe between 

vtSrKtoy and re^Xiov. 

And those who practised this kind of sport were called among 
the Lacedaemonians St/oyXuTrat, which is a term equivaluut to 
uKevoTTOLol or fiifir^rat} There arc, however, many names, 
varying in different places, for this class of BLKi^XuTTat ; for the 
Sicyonians caJl them <f)aX\o<^6poL,' and others call them ai.Vo- 
Ka/SSaXoL, and some call them (pXvaKc^;, as the Italians Jo; 
but people in general call tlierii Suphi.-its: and the Thebaiis, 
who are very much in the liabit of giving peculiar names to 
many things, call them iO^Xovrai But that the Thebans do 
introduce all kinds of innovations with respect to words, 
Strattis sliows us in the Phoenissse, where he says — 
^ ^^fvaKoids, ft maker of masks^ etc. for the stage ; lujxffriis, an actor. 
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You, you whole body of Theban citizeiu^ 
Know absolutely nothing ; for I hear 
Toa call the cutUa-fieii not enwia, 
But ifTiMriXa. Then, too, you tem 
A cock not d\fKTp6»v, but IprdKixos : 
A physician is no loncfer in your mouths 
larpos — no, but aajcrds. l oT a bridge, 

Ton turn 'y4<f>vpa into 0\4<pvp«k 

Vlgia are not crvxa now, but rvm ; awainoin^ 

K(arL\<SS€s, not %f^£5o^'f?. A mouthful 
"With you is &ko\os ; to laut^h, ^h-pMitx^y. 
A new-soled shoe you call t/toa-ndTwrov. 

16. Semos the Delian says in his book about Pseans — The 
men who were called avroKaft^aXoi used to wear crowns of ivy, 
and they would go through long poems slowly. But at a later 
time both they and their poems were called Iambics, And 
those/' he proceeds, " who are called Tthyphalli, wear a mask 
representing the face of a drunken man, and wear crowns, 
having gloves embroidered with flowers. And they wear tunica 
shot with white ; and they wear a Tarentine robe, which covers 
them down to their juiclcs: and they enter at the stage 
entrance silently, and when they have readied the middle oi 
the orchestra, they turn towards the spectators^ and say— 

Out of the way ; a clear space leave 

For the great mighty god : 
For the god, to his ancles clad, 

WiU pt^s along the centre of the crowd. 

And the Phallophori," says he, " wear no masks ; but they 
put on a sort of veil of ^Yild thyme, and on that they put 
acanthi, and an nntrimmed garland of violets and ivy; and 
tliey clothe themselves in Cauuacie, and so come on the stiige, 
buine at the side, and others throngh the centre entrance, 
walking in exact musical time, and saying — 

For you, 0 Bacchus, do we now set forth • 

This tunc fill soncr : uttering in various melody 

This ttiiiiple rhyLlim. 

It is a Bong unsoited to a virgin ; 

Nor are we now addressing you with hymns 

Made long ago, but this our offexing 

Is fresh unutter'd praise. 

And theOf advandn^ they used to ridicule with their jests 
whoever they chose; and they did this standing still, but the 
Phallophorus himseif marched straight on, covered with aoot 

and dirt." 

17. And Bittoe W6 are on this imbject, it is as well not to 
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omit what happened to Amoebeus, a harp-player of our time, 
and a man of great sdence and skill in everything that related 
to music. He once came late to one of out banquets, and 
vihen he heard from one of the servants that we had all 
finished supper, he doubted what to do himself, imtil Sophon 
the cook came to him, and with a loud voice, so that every 
one might hear, recited to him these lines out of the Auge of 
Eubulus : — 

0 wretched nuui, why stand joa at the doont 

Why don't yoa enter ? Long ago the geese 
Have all beca deftly carvtid limb from limb; 
Long the hot pork has had the meat cut off 
From the long backbone, and the stuffing, which 
Lay ia the loiddle of Ma 8toiiuu!li» has . 
Been served around ; and all bk pettitoefly 
The dainty slices of fat, well-season'd sausages, 
Have all been eaten. The well-roasted cuttle-fisU 
Is swallow'd long ^o; and nine or ten 
Casks of rich wine aie dndn'd to the very dregs»' 
So if you'd like some fragments of the iiuist> 
Hasten and enter. Bon't, like hnnc^ry ^volf, 
Losing this feast, then run about at random. 

For as that delightful writer Antiphanes sajs^ in his Jfriend 
of the Thebans,— 

A. We now arc well supplied with everj'tLing} 
For she, the namesake of the dame within, 
The rich Boeotian eel, carved in the depths 
Of the ample dish, is warm, and swells, and boils^ 
And bobbles up, and smokes ; so that a man. 
E'en though equlpp*d with brazen nostfils^ scsaxcelj 
Could bear to leave a banquot snch as Ibis,— 
So rich a fra^-rance docs it yield hifi sens^ 
Suy jou the cook i& iivin^ i 

A* There is near 
A cesirens, all unfed both nigbt and day, 
Scaled, wash'd, and stain'd with cochine^ and tnm'd; 

And as he nears his last and final turn 
He cracks and hisses ; while the servant bastes 
The fish with vinegar : then there 's Libyan ailphiom, 
Dried in the genial mys of midday sun : — 
£. Yet there are people found who dare to say 
That soreerera possess no sacred power ; 
For now 1 eee three men their bellies filling 
While you are turning this. 

A. And the oomxade squid 

Bearing the form of the humpback'd cuttlefish. 
Dreadful with armed claws and sharpened talons, 
Changing its brilliant snow-white Aature undec 
^TH. — VOL. UL S B 
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fieiy blasts of glowini^ cm}, adonis 
ItB back with golden splendour ; well «xp.iting 
Hanger, the best fmaamex of % ftMK 

So, oome in^ 

Do not delay, but entor : vLen iroVe dined 
We then can beat endnre what most be boino. 

And so he, meeting him in this appropriate zoamier, replies 
with these lines out of the Harper of Glearchus:— 

Sup on white congers, and whatever else 
Gan boast a stidqr nature; for bj snch food 

The breath is strengthco'd, and the Toioe <tf man 
Is rendelr'd rich and powerful. 

And as there was great applause on this^ and as every one 
T\nth one accord called to him to come in^ he went in and 
drank, and taking the lyre, sang to ns in such a manner that 
we all marvelled at his skill on the harp, and at the rapidity 
of his execution, and at the tunefulness of his vMoe; for he 
appeared to me to he not at all inferior to that ancient 
Amcabeus, whom Aristeaef, in his Histoxy of Harp-players, 
speaks of as living at Athena^ and dwelling near the theatre, 
and . receiving an Attic talent a-day eveiy time he went out 
singing. • - ^ , 

18. And while some were discussing music in this manner, 
and others of the guests saying difibvent things eveiy day, 
but all praising the pastime, Masurius, who excelled in 
everything,, and was a man universal wisdom, (for as an 
interpreter of the laws he was inferior to no one^ and he was 
always devoting some of his attention to music, for indeed he 
was able himself to play on some musical instruments^) said» 
—My good friends, Eupolis the oomie poet says-* 

Aud music is a deep aiid subtle &cicucc, 

Apd always finding out some novelty 

For il^se who *re capable of compiebending it ; . 

on which account AnaxilaB^ in hia Hyadnthiu^ says^ 

For, by the gods I swear, music, like Libya» 
Brings forth each year some novel prodigy ; 

for, iiiy dear fellows, "Music/' as the Harp-player of Theophilus 
;say.s, is a o:reat and lasting treasure to all who have learnt it 
and kno w iuu thing about it ; " /or it ameliorates the disposition, 
and softens those who are passionate aud quaiTelsoBie in their 
tempers. Accordingly, "Clinias the Pythagorean," as Chamse- 
leon of Pontua relates^ who was a mosii uniiupeachable man 
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both m his actual conduct and aliso in his disposition, if 
it happened to him to get out oC temper w. indignant at any- 
thing, would take up his Ijre and pkj vpon it. And when 
people asked him the reason of this conduct, he used to mjf 
* I am pacifying mjBeil* And bo, too^ the Achilles of Homer 
was mollified by the mnsic of the harp, "(vhich is all that 
Homer allots to him out of the spoils of Eetkm,^ as being 
ataile to check his fiery temper. And he is the only hero in 
the whole Iliad who indalgea in this music.'' 

Now^ that music can heal diseasefl^ TheophraBtus aanrts in 
his treatise on Enthuaafim, idiere he lays ^t men with dis- 
eases in the Icjlna beooM -free from pain if any one plays 
a Phiygiatt air opposite to the part aJfeeted. And the Phi^- 
gians ars the first people who inrenied .and employed tha 
harmony whidk goes fay their name; owing to whi^ eircun^ 
abmee it is that the flttte-pkyem among the Gre^ hsTS 
usoaily Phrygian and senpile^somuUng names, so^ as Sambas 
in Ahanany and Adon^ and Telus, And in Hipponax we find 
€Son» and Codalus^ and Babys, ficom whom the proverb aroaa 
about men who play wotae and worsBy— He plays worse 
than Babys.** But Aristoxenus astsribes the invoKtion of this 
harmony to Hjagnis the Phzygianu 

19» But Heraclides of Pontus, in the third book of his 
treatase on Music, says — Now that harmony oii^ht not to 
be called Phrygian, just as it has no ri^t either to be called 
Lydian. For there are three harmonies; as there are also 
three different races of Greeks — Dorians, ^olians, and lonians : 
and accordingly there is no little difference between their 
iniuuiers. The Laceda?monians are uf all the Dorians the 
iBost strict in. nuaiiUiiiiiiig their riritional customs; and tho 
Thcssaliun^ (and these are they wiio were tiic origin of the 

> See Iliad, ix. 186. 

Tdy 5* tvpov ^p4ya repirajxcpoy (f>6pixcyyi \tyt(]^, 
iaa^9 9€uS4X4^, M S* dpyvptos (vyut ^cv 

Syf Bvjxhv irepittv, ^CiSc 5* tfpa KAia dtfip^y. 
Which is translated by Pope : — 

Amused at ease the godlike man tlicy found, 
Pleased with the solemn harp'» harmonious sound, 
(The well'WTOught harp from conquei^d Thebce eame, . . . 
* Of polish'd silver was its CMtYy Imme,) 

With this he soothes his angry soul, and sing^ 
Tb' immortal d^etUtfC. heroes and ol kingSd — ^lUad^ 2i5* 

3s2 ' 
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Mo^m Xftoe) bave preserved at all times yeiy nearly the same 
customs and institutions; but the population of the lonians 
has been a great deal chongedi and has gone through many 
transitions^ because they ha^ at all times resembled whatever 
nations of barbarians have finom time to time been their 
masters. Aocordingly, that speoies of melody which the 
Dorians composed they called the Dorian harmony^ and that 
which the ^oliaus used to sing they named the iEolian har- 
mony, and the third iheycaUed the loniaui because they 
heard the lonians sing it 

Now the Dorian harmony is a manly and highnsounding 
strain, having nothing relaxed or merry in it, but, rather, it 
is stem and vehement not admitting any great variations or 
any sudden changes. The character of the JSolian harmony is 
pompous and InflBted, and full of a sort of pride; and thiBse 
oharacteristicB are very much in keeping with the fondness for 
breeding horses and for entertaining strangers which the people 
itself e^diibita There is nothing mean in it^ but the style is 
elevated and ^sarless; and therefore we see that 'a fondness 
for banquets and for amorous indulgences is common to the 
whole nation^ and th^ indulge in every sort of relaxation: 
on which account they eherieSh the style of the Sub-Dorian 
harmony; for tiiat wmeh they call the iEolian is, says Hera- 
elides, a sort of modification of the Dorian, and is called 
iiroScDpios. And we may collect the character of this iGolian 
harmony also from what Lasus of Hermione says in his hymn 
to the Ceres in Hermione, where he speaks as follows !— 

I siBg the praise of Ceres and of I'rotierpme, 
The aaond wife of Clymeniu^ MeUbflBa; 
r li sing the heavyHKmiidiiig httmony 
Of h}mns iEolian. 

But these Sub-Borian songs, as they are called, are sung by 
nearly everybody, Sinoe, tiien, there is a Sub-P oi l an melody, 
it is with great propriely that LasuB speaks of iEiolian har- 
mony. Pnitina^ too, somewhere or other says^ 

Aim not at too sustain'd a style, nor yet 

At the relaxed Ionian harmony ; 

But draw a middle furrow through your grooady 

And follow the iEolian muse in preference. 

And in what comes a^rwards he speaks more plainly— 
But to all men who wish to raise their Toioei^ 
The ^oUaa harmoiiy 'a most suitable^ 
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Now fonuerly^ as I have md, they uaed to call this the 
.^olian harmony^ but afterwards they gave it the name of 
the Sub^Borian^ thinking, as some people say, that it was 
pitched lower on the flute than the Dorian. But it appears 
to me that those who gave it this name, seeing its inflated 
Etyle, and the pretence to valour and virtue which was put 
forth in the style of the harmony, thought it not exactly the 
Dorian harmony, but to a certain extent like it : on which 
account they called it hrc^uipiov, just as they caU what is 
nearly white viroXevKov : and what is not absolutely sweet, but 
something near it, we call vTT6ryXvKv 3 so, too, we call what ia 
not thoroughly Dorian hrohuipLov. 

20. " Next in order let us consider the character of the 
Milesians, whicli the louiaiis display, being very proud of 
the goodly appearance of their pei'sons; and full of spirit, 
hard to be reconciled to their enemies, quarrelsome, dis- 
playing no philanthropic or cheerful qualities, but rather 
a want of affection and friendship, and a great moroseness 
of disj^osition : on wliich accoimt the Ionian style of har- 
mony also is not flowery nor mirthful, but austere and harsh, 
and havinp: a sort of gravity in it, which, however, is not 
ignoble-looking; on which account that tragedy has a sort 
of affection for that hai-mony. But the manners of the 
lonians of the present day aie more luxurious, and the clm- 
I'acter of their present music is very far removed from the 
Ionian harmony we have been ppeakmi; of. And men say 
that Pythermus the Teian wrote songs t^uch a« are chilled 
Scolia in this kind of harmony ; and that it wius because he 
was an Ionian poet that the harmony got the name of Ionian. 
This is that Pythermus whom Ananius or Hipponax mentions 
in his Iambics in this way : — 

FythennoB speaks of gold as (hough all olae were nought. 

And Fythermus*8 own words are as follows : — 

All other things but gold are good for nothing. 

Therefore, according to this statement, it is probable that 
Pythermus, as coming from those parts, adapted the character 
of his melodies to the disposition of the lonians; on which 
account I suppose that his was not actually the Ionian har- 
mony, but that it was a harmony adapted in some admirable 
anamier to the purpose required* And those are contempUhle 
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p0O{^ who m unable to distinguish the chaneteiistio differ- 
enoes of these separate harmonies; but who are led awaj by 
the cA&arpneflS or flatness of the sounds, so as to doBcribe one 
bsmxmj as vr^fu^oAw&o?, and then ^aiu to give a definition 
of some further sort, refining on this : for I do not think 
that even thai which is called the wr^pvytos has a distinct 
eharaoter of its own, although aome people do say that thej 
Ime indented a new harmony which tbej call Sab-Phrygiaa 
(Sam^fnjijo':)* Now every kind of harmony ought to have 
some distinct of charaoter or of paasioii; as the Locrian 

has, for this was a harmony used hy some of those who lived 
in the time of Simonides and Pindar, but eahaeqmaAj it &U 
Into oontempt 

21. ^ There are, then, as we have already said, three kinds 
of harmony, as there are. three nations of the Greek people 
But the Phrys^ and Lydian hamKmiei^ being bsrbanc^ 
became known to the Gredks bj means of '^e Phrygians and 
Lydians who came orer to PieloponneBus with Pielops. For 
many Lydians accompanied and followed Lim» because Sipylus 
w«0 a town of Lydia; and many Phrygians did so too, not 
because they border on the Lydians, but beoause their king also 
was Tantalus — (and you may see all over Peloponnesus, and 
most especially in Lacediemon, great mounds, whach the people 
thwe call the tombs of the Rirygians mho came over with 
Pelops) — and from them the Gred^ learnt these hannonics: 
en wliich account Tdestes of Selinus Bavs^ 

Firat of all, Greeks, the comrades brave of Pelopa, 
Sang o'er their wine, in Phrygian melody, 
Th# pndsM of llie mighty Momitaia Motber ; 
But others, striking the shrill sfcriaipi of (he lyN^ 
Gave forth a Lydian hymn.". 

23. But we must not admi^** sa^rs Pdybius of M^lopolis, 
^' that muiuc, as Ephoras asserts, was introduced among men 
for the purposes of fraud and tiickeiy. Nor must we think 
that the ancient Cretans and Lacedaemonians used flutes and 
songs at random to excite their military ardour, instead of 
immpets. Nor are we to imagine that ihe earliest Arcadians 
had no reason whatever for doing so, when they introduced 
music into every department of their management of the 
repuhlie; so that, though the nation in every other respect 
was most austere in its manner of life, they nevertheless com- 
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pelled music to be the constant com^miioi^ sot only of their 
hoys, but even of their yoaths up to thirty years of age. Far 
the Arcadians are the only people among whom the boys are 
trained from infancy to fling hymns and peeans to regular ain^ 
in which indeed ewerj dty celebrates tiieir national heroes 
and gods with such songs, in obedience to ancient custom. 

Bat after thia^ kanaing the airs of Timotfaeos and Phi- 
kxenns, they eroy year, at Uie festival of Bacchus, dance in 
tiieir theatres to the music of flnte-pkyers; ii» boys dandng 
in the chomses of boys, and the youths in those of men. 
iLni tinrooghont the whole duration of tiieir lives they are 
addicted to music at their common entertainments ; not so 
much, howenrer, employing musicians as singing in turn: 
and to admit themselves ignonust of any other accomplish^ 
iaieat is not at all reckoned discreditable to them; but to 
refuse to sing is accounted a most disgraceful thing. And 
they, 2)i-act]8ing marches so as to march in order to the sound 
of theflute^ and studying their dances also^ exhibit evciy year 
in the theatres, under public regulations and at the public 
expense. Thescj th^ are the customs which they have 
derived from the ancients, not for the sake of luxuzy and 
superfluity, but from a consideration of the austerity which 
each individual practised in his private Uk, aud of the 
severity of their characters, which they ccotiact from the 
cold and gloomy nature of the dimate which prevails in the 
greater part of tiieir country. And it is the nature of all men 
to be in some d^ree influenced by tl^e dimate, so as to get 
some resemblance to it themMives; and it is owing to this 
that we find difierent races of men, vaiying in character aud 
figure and complexion, in proportion as they are more or less 
distant froBk one another. 

• " In additioa to this, they instituted public banquets and 
pubfic sacrificeB^ in which the men and women join; and also 
dances ef the maideins and boys together ; endeavouring t0 
tnollify and civilise tlie hsmhness of their natural charactvr 
by the influence of education and habit And w the people 
#f Oynastha neglected this system ^although they occupy by 
fKr the most inclement district of Arcadia, both as respects 
the soil and the climate), they, never meeting one another 
except for the purpose of giving offence and quarrelling, 
became at last so utterly garage, that the very greatest 
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impieties prevailed among them alone of all the people of 
Arcadia ; and at the time when they made the great massacre, 
whatever Arcadian cities their emissaries came to in their 
passage, the citizens of all the other cities at once ordered 
them to depart by public proclamation ; and the Mantineans 
even made a public purification of their city after their de-. 
parture, leading victims all round their entire district." 

23. Agias, the musician, said that "the styrax, which at 
tlie Dionysiac festivals is burnt in the orchestras, presented a. 
Phrj^gian odour to ihuHc who were within reach of it." Now, 
formerly music was an exhortation to courage ; and accord- 
ingly Alcaeus the poet, one of the greatest musicians that 
ever lived, yilaces valour and manliness before skiil in music 
and poetry, benig himself a man warlike even beyond what 
wns necessary. On which account, in such verses us these, he 
lipeaka in high-toned language, and says — 
I^Iy lofty hou^^e is Lrie^hl with brass, 
And all my dwelling is adorn' d, iu hoiioiir 
Of mighty Mars, with Bhining helms, 
0*er which white horsehair crests superbly WBTe» 

Choice ornament for manly brows ; 
And braiien greaves, on mighty pegs suspended. 

Hang round the hall ; fit to repel 
The heavy jayelin or the long-headed epear. 

There, too, are breastplates of new linen, 
And many a hollow shield, thrown httMljr dowa 

By coward enemies in flight: 
There, too, are sharp Chalcidic swords, and belts, 

Short military cloakB hesides. 
And all tlihig^ Buitable for fearlesB war; 

Which I niay ne'er forget, 
Since first I girt myself for the adventurous work — 

although it would have heen more suitable for him to have 
had las house well stored with muaical instruments. But the 
ancients considered manly courage the greatest of all civil 
virtues, and they attributed the greatest importance to that, 
to the exclusion of other good qualities. Archilochus accprcU 
ingly, who was a distinguished poet, boasted in the first place 
of being able to partake in all political undertakings, and 
in the second place he mentioned the credit he had gained 
by his poetical effoi-ts, saying, — 

But I'm a willing serrant of great Man^ 
Skiird also in the Muses' lovely art. 

J^ndf in the same isj^t, .^ischylu^ though a man who hadi 
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acquired sabh great vencmi by his poetry, nevertheless pre-* 
fcrred having his valour recorded on his tomb, and composed 
an inscription for it, of which the following lines are a part 

The grove of MarathoD, and the long-hair d Medea, 
Who felt hiB courage, woll may speak of it 

24. And it is on this account that the Lacedsemonians, who 
ru"Q a most valiant nation, go to war to the miii^ic uf the flute, 
and the Cretanii to the strains of the lyre, and the Lydians ta 
tlie sound of pipes and flutes, as Herodotus relates. And, 
moreover, many of the barbanany make all thcu- public pro- 
clamations to the accompaniment of flutes and harps, soi'ten- 
ing the souls uf tlicir enemies by these means. And Theo* 
pompus, in the forty-sixth book of his History, says — " Tho 
Cctae make all then- proclamations while holJing liarps in. 
their hands and playing on them." And it is perhaps on thia 
account that Homer, having due regard to the ancient insti-* 
tutions and customs of the Greeks, says— ' i 

I hear, what graces every feast, the lyre ; * 
as if this art of music were welcome also to men feasting. • 

Now it was, as it should seem, a reguhu- custom to intro- 

duco music, in the first place in order 1l:at every one who 

might be too eager for drunkermess or gluttony might havo 

music as a sort of physician and healer of his insolence and 

indecoruin, and also because music softens moroseness of 

temper; for it dissipates sadness, and produces affability and 

a sort of gentlemanlike joy. P'rom which consideration, 

Homer has also, in the first book of the Iliad, represented the 

gods as using music after their dissensions on the subject o^ 

Achilles ; for they continued for some time listening to it-* : 

Thus the blest ^oA^ the genial day prolong 
In feasts arnbroBial and celestial song : 
Apollo tuned the lyre, — the Huses round, 
With voice alteniAte, aid the diTer wrand. * 

For it was desirable that they should leave oft' their quarrels 
and dissensions, as we have said. And most people seem ta 
attribute the practice of tins art to banquets for the sake 
of setting things right, and of the general mutual advan- 
tage. And, besides these other occasions, the anciciits also 
established by customs and laws tiiat at feasts all men should 
iiiiig hymns to the guds, m order by these means to preserve 

1 pdyss. xTii. 262. * Iliad, i. 603. . 
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erder and deoeneyAoumg us; for as all songs proceed accord- 
ing to harmoD J, the oonuderation of the gods being added to 
this harmony, ^e^tea the feelings of each individnal And 
Philochorufl aays HmX the aneients, when making their liba- 
tioDfify did not always nae dithynunl»o hjmns, bat ''when 
they poor libations^ they ceiebvate Bacohm with wine and 
dnmkennefli^ bat A^llo with tianqnillify and good order/* 
Aooordingly Arduloehos aays^ 

Jf idl exdied in my miad wH3i wiae^ 
Am ddUbl in the dithyrasibie^ knoiring 
Tho noble melodies of the sovernga Bacchm. 

And Efocharmiia^ in his Piuloc4ete% aaya^ 
A miier-difaiker fcaows no ditfaTiwiWaib 
So, that it was not merely with a liew to soperfieial and 
Tulgar pleasure, as some assert^ that mosic was originally 
mtroduoed into entertainments, is plain ftom what has been 
said above. But the Laoedfemonians do not aswrt that thsy 
need to learn muaio as a soienee, bat they do profess to be 
able to judge wdl of what is done in the art; and they say 
that they have already three tunes preserved it when it was 
in danger of being lost 

25, Music also contributes to the pro^ exeroising of the 
body and to diarpening the intelleot; on whieh acooont^ 
^very Grecian people, and every barbarian nation too, that we 
are acquainted with, practise it And it was a good saying 
of Damon the Atl^niany that songs and dances must in- 
9rntMj exist where the mind was eacnted in any nmnner; 
tad liberal, and gentlemanly, and honourable feelings of the 
mind produce oorreqponding kinds of mu8i<^ and the opposite 
feelings likewise produce the opposite kinds of music. On 
which account, that saying of CUsthenes the tyrant of Sicyon 
was a witty one, and a sign of a well-educated intellect. For 
when he saw, as it is related,^ one of the suitors for his 
daughter dancing in an unseemly manner (it was Hippoclides 
the Athenian), he told him that he had danced away his 
maiTiagc, thinking, as it should seem, that the mind of the 
man curresponded to the dance which he had exhibited ; for 
in dancing and walking dccorutn and good order are honour- 
able, and disorder and vul<^rity are discreditable. And it is 
OD this principle that the poets originally arranged daiicoa for 
1 This sioty is related by Uerodotua^ vL 126. 
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freebom aien, and emplojed fignras only to be emblems of 
what was being sung, always preserving the principles of 
nobleness and manliness in th^; on which account it was 
that ibey gave them the name of vTropx^fiara (accompani* 
xnent to the dance). And if any one, while dancing, indulged 
in unseemly postiu-ee or figures, and did nothing at all cor- 
responding to the songs sung, he was considered blameworthy ; 
on which account, Aristophanes or Plato, in his Prepaiutious 
(as Chamseleon quotes the play), spoke thus : — 

So that if any one danced well, the sight 

Ww pletiiagt bat tkej now 4I0 nothing rightly, 

Btti stand as if amatedy and rour ai xuidoiB. 

For the kind of ^l^-n^ng irhich vaa at that time uaed in 

the choruses was deoiMroos and magnlfioenty and to a certun 

extent imitated the motions of men under anus; on which 

aocoimt Soorates in his Poems lays that those men who dance 

b69t are the best in wailike ezphnts; aa4 tlAs he wxites: — 

Bat they who in the dance most suitably 
Do hoBour to the Gods, ara likewise best 
la all the deeds of var. 

For the dance is Teiy nearly an armed exercisei and is a dis- 
play not only of good discipline in other rea{>eotai but also of 
the care whioh the dancers bestow on their peraons. 

26. And Amphion the Thespiaean, in the second book of 
his treatise on the Temple of the Muses on Mount Helicosoy 
says that in Helicon there are dances of boys, got up with 
great care^ quoting this ancient epigram; — 

I both did daace, and taagbt tbe eitims 

The art of mueic, and my finte^player 

"Was Anacus the Pliialcnsian ; 
My name was T^ iccliid^''^ of Sicvon; 
And this my duLj tu the go<is> performed 
Was honoiumble to my country Sicyon. 

And it was a good answer which was made by Caphesias 
the flute-player, when one of his pupils began to play on the 
flute very loudly, and was endeavourini^ to play as loudly as 
he could; on which he struck liim, and siiid, Goodness does 
not consist in greatness, but greatness in goodness," There 
are ako relics and traces of the ancient dancing in some 
statues which we hare, winch were made by ancient statuaries ; 
on which acconrkt men at that time paid more attention to 
moving their haudii with graceful gestures ; for iu tliis parti? 
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cular also they aimed at graceful and gentlemanlike motions, 
comprehending what Wcts great in what was well done. And 
from these motions of the hands they transferred some figures 
to the dances, and from the dances to the palnestra; for 
they sought to improve their manliness by music and by 
paying attention to their pereons. And they practised to the 
accompaniment of song with reference to their movements 
when under arms ; and it was from this practice that the 
dance called the Pyn-hic dance originated, and every other 
dance of this kind, and all the others which have the same 
name or any similar one with a slight change : such as the 
Cretan dances called opaCrti^ and imKprjSio^ ; and that dance, 
too, which is named ottoklvo^, (and it is mentioned under this 
name by Ci*atinus in his Nemesis, and by Cephisodorus in 
his Amazons, and by Aristophanes in his Centaur, and by 
several other poets,) though afterwards it came to be called 
fuucrpur/uos; andWny women used to dance it, who, I am 
aware, were afterwards called puapKrvKuu. 

27. But the more sedate kinds of dance, both, the more 
varied kinds and those too whose figures are more simple, are 
the following : — The Dactylus, the Iambic, the Molossian, the 
Kmmelea, the Cocdax, the Sicinnis, the Persian, the Phrygian, 
the Nibatismus, the Thracian, the Calabrismtu^ the Telesias 
(and this is a Macedonian dance which Ptolemy was practising 
when he slew Alexander the brother of Philip, as Marsyas 
relates in the third book of his History of Macedon). The 
following dances are of a frantic kind : — The Cemophorus, 
and the Mongaa^ and the Thermaustris. There was also a kind 
of dance in use among private individuals, called the ok^c/uk, 
and they used to dance this while repeating the following form 
of words with a sort of mimicking gesture, saying— 

Where are my roses, and where are my violets } 

Whore is my beautiful parsley^ 
Arc these then my roses, arc these then my violets 1 
And is this my beautiful parsley ] 

Among the Syracusans there was a kind of dance called 
the Chitonea% sacred to Diana, and it is a peculiar kind of 
dance, accompanied with the flute. There waa also an Ionian 
kind of fiance practised at drinking parties. They also prac* 
tised the dance called dyyeXuc^ at their drinking parties. And 
there is another kind of dance called the Suming of the 
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World, which Memppus the Cmio mentions in his Banquet. 
There are aJso some dances of a ridiculous character: — ^the 
Igdis, the Mactrismus, the Apocinus, and the Sobas; and he* 
sides these, the Morphasmus, and the Owl, and the Lion, and 
the Pouring out of Meal, and the Abolition of Debts, and the 
Elements, and the Pyrrhic dance. And they also (kneed to 
the accompaniment of the flute a dance which they called the 
Dance of the Master of the Ship, and the Platter Dance. 

The figures used in dances ore the Xiphismus, the Gala* 
thismuB, the Gallabides, the Scops, and the Scopeuma. And 
the Scops was a figure intended to represent people looking 
out from a distance, making an arch over their brows with 
their hand so as to shade their eyes. And it is mentioned 
by iEschylus in his Spectators : — 

And all these old (rKettvt^ffmra of yours. 
And I'upolis, in his flatterers, meiitiouii tliQ Callabides, wiien 
he jaayii— 

He walks as though he were daadng the Callahides. 

Other figures are the Thermastris, the Hecateiides^^ the 
Scopus, the Hand-down, the Hand-up^ the Dipodismns, the 
Taking-hold of Wood, the Epanconismus, the Calathiscus, 
the Strobilus. There is also a dance called the Telesias; and 
this is a martial kind of dance, deriving its title from a man 
of the name of Telesias, who was the first person who ever 
danced it, holding arms in his hands, as Hippagoras tells us 
in the first book of his treatise on the Constitution of the 
Carthaginians. 

28. There is also a kind of satyric dance called the Sicinnis, 
as Aristocles says in the eighth book of his treatise on 
Dances ; and the Satyrs are called Sicinnist^B. But some say 
that a barbarian of the name of Sicinnus was the inventor 
of it, though others say that Sicinnus was a Cretan by birth ; 
and certainly the Cretans are dancers, as is mentioned by 
Aristoxenus. But Seamen, in the first book of his treatise on 
Inventions, says that tliis dance is called Sicinnis, from being 
shaken (airo tov a^UdOai), and that Thersippus was the first 
person who danced the Sicinnis. Now in dancintj;, the motion 
of the feet was adopted long before any motiuu of the hands was 
considered requisite ; for the ancients exercised their feet more 
than their hand^ in games and in hunting ; and the Cretans are 

^ ^ 9^ Herodotiu^ i. 
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grwyy addicted to kimlmg, owing to wliiek ihej an swift of 
foot But there are people io be found who aeeert that Sicmnis 
is a woid formed poetioallj from K6^(n9/ beoauBe in dancing 
it the Sat^ me moat n^id nMrramenta; for this kind of 
dance gives no scope for a display of the paamm^ on which 
acconnt also it is never slow. 

Now all satyrio poetry formerly consisted of dioroseSy sa 
also did tragedy, such as it exnted at the same time; andtiiat 
was the chief reason why tragedy bad no v^golar actm. And 
Uiere are three kinds of dance appropriate to dramatic poetry, 
— ^the tragic, the comic, and the satyric; and in like maanery 
there arc tliree kinds of lyric dancing, — the pyrrhio, ther 

nmoptedic, and the hyporchematic. And the pyrrhic dance 
resembles the sati ric ; for they both consist of rapid move- 
ments; but the p\Trhic appears to be a warlike kind of 
diiuce, for it m danced by ai'med boys. And men in war have 
need of swiftness to pursue their enemies, and also, when 

defeated, To flee, and not like mn'^lnicn to stand firm. 
Nor be afraid to seem ^ .>hort time cowards. 

Bnt the dance called Oymu<^pfcdica is like the dance in tra- 
u^edy which is called Emmelea ; for in each there is seen a 
degree of j^vity and solemnity. But the hyporchematic 
dance is veiy nearly identical with the eomic one which is 
called Cordax. And they are both a sportive kind of figure. 

29. But Aristuxenus says that the Pyrrhic dance derives 
its name from Pyrrhichus, who was a Tiaced^emonian by birth ; 
and that even to this day Pyrrhichus is a Lacedx^monian name. 
And the dance itself, being of a warlike character, shows that 
it is the invention of some Lacetlreraouiau ; for the Lacedae- 
monians are a marti.d race, and their sons learn military 
marches which they caii ivo-n-XLa. And the Lacedaemonians 
themselves in their wars recite the poems of Tyrtccus, and 
move in time to those airs. But Philochonis asserts that the 
Lacedaemonians, when owing to the generalship of Tyrta:us 
they had subdned the Messenians, introduced a regular custom 
in their expeditions, that whenever they were at supper, and 
had sung the poean, they should also sing one of Tyrtrrnp's 
hymns as a solo, one after another ; and that the polemarch 
should be the judge, and should give a piece of meat as a 
phze to him who 6$ug best But the F^zrhic dance is not 
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preserved now among any other people of recce ; and since 
that has fallen into disuse, their wars also have been broup^ht 
to a conclusion; bui it continues in ilse among tlie Lacod?e- 
monians alone, being a sort of prelude preparatory to war: 
and all who arc muio than live yeais old in Sparta learn 
to dance the Pyrrhic dance. 

But the PyiThic dance as it exists in our time, appears to 
be a sort of Bacchic dance, and a little more pacilic than tho 
old one ; for the dancers carry thyrsi instead of fspeai'S, and 
they point and dart canes at una another^ and caiTy torches. 
And they ilance in figures having reference to Bacchus, and 
to the Indians, and to the story of Penthens: and they i*e- 
quire f r the i'yrrhio dance the most beautiful airs, and what 
are called tlie '^stirring" tunes. 

30. But the (Jymnopiedica resembles the dance which by 
the ancients used to 1 e called Anapale ; for all the boys dance 
naked, performing sonic kind of movement in reguhu.- time, 
and with gestures of the hand like those nsed by wrestlers : 
so that the dancers exhibit a sort of spectacle akin to the 
pakestra and to the pancratium, moving their feet in regular 
time. And the different modes of dancing it are called the 
Oschuplioriciis,^ and the Bacchic, so that this kind of dance, 
too, has some reference to Bacchus. But Aristoxemis says that 
tho ancients, after tiiey had exercised themselves in the Gym- 
nopsedica, turned to the Pyrrhic dance before they entered 
the theatre : and the Pyrrhic dance is also called the Cheiro- 
nomia. But the Hyporchematio dance is that in which the 
chorus dances while singing. Accordingly Bacchylides says — 

Hioro no room now for sitting down, 
Tlicre s no room fur tieiay. 

And Pindar say,^ — 

• The Lacxda monian troop of maidens fair. 
And the Lacedaemonians dance this dance in Pindar. x\nd 
the iHyporchematica is a dance of men and women. Now tho 
best modes are those which combine dancing with the singing; 
and they are these — the Prosodi nerd, tho Apostolical (which 
last is also called -api^ci'tos), and others of the same kind. And 
some danced to the hymn and some did not : and some danced 
in accnrnpaniraent to hymns to Venus and Bacchus, and to 
the Pseau, dancing at one time and resting at another. And 

^ £'rom lax% •^n«%iiBdi wtikgmpet en and to bear. 
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among the barbarians as well as among tlie Greeks there are 
respectable dances and also indecorous ones. Now the Cordax 
jamong the Oreeks is an indecorous dance, but the Emmelca 
08 a respectable one : as is among the Arcadians the Cidaris, 
and among the Sicyonians the Aleter; and it is called Aleter 
also in Ithaca, as Aristoxeuus relates in the first book of 
his History of Sicyon. And this appears enough to say at 
present on the subject of dances. 

31. jSow formerly decorum was carefully attended to in 
music, and everything in this art had its suitable and appro- 
priate ornament: on which account there were separate flutes 
for each separate kind of hannony; and evciy flute-player 
had flutes adapted to each kind of harmony in their contests. 
But Pronomus the Theban ^vas tlii' first man who played the 
three different kinds of harmony already mentioned on the 
same flute. But now people meddle with music in a random 
and inconsiderate manner. And foi-merly, to be popular with 
the vulgar was reckoned a certain sicrn of a want of real skill: 
on which account Asopodorus the Phliasian, when some flute* 
player was once being much applauded while he himself was 
remaining in the hyposcenium/ said — What is all this? the 
man has evidently committed some great blunder : " — as else 
he could not possibly have been so much approved of by the 
mob. But I am aware that some people tell this story as if 
it were Antigenides who said tiiis. But in our days artists 
make the objects of their art to be the gaining the applause 
of the spectators in the theatre; on which account Aris- 
toxenus, in his book entitled Promiscuous Banquets, says — 
** We act in a manner similar to the people of Prestum who 
dwell in the Tyrrhenian Gulf; for it happened to them, 
thoufrh they were originally Greeks, to have become at last 
completely barbarised, becoming Tyrrheniams or Romans, and 
to have changed their lansruage, and all the rest of their 
national habits. But one Greek festival they do celebmte 
even to the present day, in which they meet and recollect all 
their ancient names and customs, and bewail their loss to one 
another, and then, when they have wept for them, they go 
home. And so," says he, " we also, since the theatres have 
become completely barbarised, and since mi^sic ha^ become 
entitdj ruined and vulgai*, we, being but a few, will recal to 

t it is not known whit f«rl9ft)ietbeatn^ira9* i 
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our minds, sitting by ourselves, wliat music once was." And 
this was the discourse of Aristoxenus. 

32. Wherefore it 8eems to me that we ought to have a 
philosophical conversatiuu ahout music: l^jr Pythagoras the 
.Samian, who had such a high reputation as a philosopher, is 
well known, from many circumstances, to have hecn a man 
'who had no slight or superficial knowledge of music : for he 
indeed lays it down that the whole universe is pat and kept 
together by music. And altogether the ancient philosophy 
of the Greeks appears to have been very much addicted to 
music ; and on this account they judged Apollo to have been 
the most musical and the wisest of the gods, and Orpheus of 
the dernigods. And they called every one who devuttd him- 
self to the study of this art a sophist^ as iEschylus does in 
the verse where he says — 

And thea tbo sophist sweetly struck the lyre. 

And that the ancients were excessively devoted to the study 
of music is plain from Homer, who, because all his own poetry 
'Was adapted to music, makes, from want of care, so many 
verses which are headless, and weak, and imperfect in the tail. 
But Xenophanes, and Solon, and TheogmSi and Phocylides, 
and besides them Periander of Corinth, an elegiac poet» and 
the rest of those who did not set melodies to their poems, 
compose their verses with xeferenoe to number and to the 
arrangement of the metres, and take great care that none of 
their verses shall he liable to the charge of any of the irregu- 
larities which we just now imputed to Homer. Now when 
we call a verse headless (aice<^aXos), we mean such as have 
a mutilation or lameness at the begmning, such as — 

Those we call weak (Xayopos) which are defective in the 
middle^ as — 



' Tllad, xxiii. 2. • . » Odyss. xii. 423. 

^ " This passage perplexes me on two accounts ; first of all because 
I have not been able to find such a line in Homer ; and secondly because 
I do not see wliai is faulty or weak ia it; and ii cannot be because it is 
a gptmdMe vene, for of that kind there are full six hundred in Homer. 
The other line comee firom Iliad, ii. 7Zi:''^chweigh 
ATH. — ^yoL, IIL 3 T 
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Those agUB mm itdonpim^ which sn impcffeei in the tail or 

end, as — 

Toy (pipov ffMirK-qcas d/TKfjv fi4yav, Kai ijia.^ 

33. But of all the Greeks, the Lacedoemouiaus were those 
who preserved the art of music most strictly, as they applied 
themselves to the practice a p ciit deal : and there were a 
great many lyi-ic poets among them. And even to this day 
they preserve their ancient songs carefully, being possessed of 
very varied and very accm-ate l<*r»rning on the subject; on 
which account Pratinas says — 

The Lacedsemonian grasahopper sweeUjf 8iDg8» 

Well suited to the choms. 

And on this account the poets also continually styled their 
odes — 

President of sweetest hymns : 

mud — 

The honey-wing'd melodies of the Muse. 
For owing to the general moderation and austerity of their 
lives, they betook themselves gladly to music, which has a 
su]-t of power of sootliing the understanding; so that it was 
iiatural enough tliat people who hear it bhuuld be delighted. 
And the people whuui they called Choregi, were not, as 
Demetrius of Byzantium tells us in the fourth book of his 
treatise on Poetry, those who hiwc t hat name now, the people^ 
that is to say. who hire the choi Uiscis, but tliose who actually 
led the choruses, as the name intimates : and so it happened, 
that the LacedaBmonians were good musicians^ and did. not 
violate the ancient laws of music. 

Now in ancient times all the Greeks were fond of music; 
but when in subsequent ages disorders arose, when nearly all 
the ancient customs had got out of fashion and had become 
obsolete, this fondness for music also wore out, and bad 
styles of music were introduced, which led all the com- 
posers to aim at effeminacy rather than delicacy, and at an 
enervated and dissolute rather than a modest style. And 

1 Iliad, xii. 208. 

* ' There is a difficulty again hsro, for there i& no eueh line fooud ia 
HoBur; the line most lUw it ii — 

Jn which, however, then k no hwamotiitM cc ddM aft aJL 

» Odjras. ix. 212« 
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per&aps this irill stifl eiist kamftcr is a gmter dfigm, and 
inH extend still fbither^ umlM Bomt one ignn drawg fiMrtli. 
the national mnvo to tke li|^t For fonaerly the aoljecto of 
their eongB vmd to be the eipkfto of heroen^ and the praieea 
of the Gedi; and aoeoidfaigly Homer of AchiUei — 

With Urn hs soothes Ins loftjsoul, and ifaigi 
Th' inmorUl •f hao« aad ol kie^k* 

^d of Phemius he says — 

Phcraius, let acts of gods and heroes old, 
What aDcicnt bards in hall and bower have told, 
Attemper d to the Ijrre joar roice employ, 
Bosk tm pleased ear wm drink wHh aUtfit J«j«* 

J&nd this costom ms preserved among^ €bA barbarians, as 
Dinon tells us in his history of Persia. Accordingly, the 
poets used to celebrate the valour of the elder C}tus, and 
they foresaw the war which was going to be waged against 
Astyages. " For when," says he, " Cyrus had begun his 
tnarch against the Persians, (and he had previously been the 
fconimander of the guards, and afterwards of the heavy-armed 
troops there, and then he left ;) and while Astyages was 
feitting at a banquet with his friends, then a man, whose name 
.was Angares, (and he was the most illustrious of his min- 
strels,) being called in, sang other things, such as were 
customary, and at last he said that — 

A mighty monster is let loose at last 

Into the nniaii, fiereer tiMn wOdart tar; 

And when erne master of the neightaaiiia ground 

It soon will fight with ease 'gainsi numerous Lostii. 

And when Astyages asked him what monster he meant, he 

said — ' Cyrus the Persian.' And so the king, thinking that 

his suspicions were well founded, sent people to recal CyruB^ 

but did not succeed in doing so." 

34. But I, though I could still say a good deal about 

music, yet, as I hear the noise of flutes, I will check my 

desire for talking, and only quote you the. lines out of the 

Amateur of the Fitttef by Philetserus^ 

• O Jove, it were a kappf thing- to die 

While playinpT on the flute, i or iliite-playerg ^ 

Are th' only men ^vku hi the shades below 

Feel the aoft pewer and taate iiie Ui»ef Ttnn. 

But those whose coarser minds kaew aengkt ef miie^ 

Pom water alwaya into botteilaw raaHi 

dT2 
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After this there arose a discusai<ni about the immbuca. And 
MBSttrioB said that the sambuca was a musical instrumeuty 
Teiy Bhrill) and that it was mentioned by Euphorion (who ia 
also an Epic poet), in his book on the Isthmiaa Games ; for 
he says that it was used by the Parthians and by the Troglo-^ 
dytBd, and that it had four strings. He said also that it was 
mentioned by Pythagoru, in Idis treatise on the Eed Sea. 
The sambuca is also a name given to an engine used in 
sieges, the form stud mechanism of whioh is e^lained by 
Biton, in his book addressed to Attains on the subject of 
Military Engines. And Andreas of Panormus, in the thirty- 
third book of bia History of Sicily, detailed oity by city, 
says that it is borne against the walls of the enemy on twa 
cranes. And it is called sambuca because when it is raised 
up it gives a sort of appearance of a ship and ladder joined 
together, and resembles the shape of the musical instrument 
of the same name. But Mosc^uia^ in the first book of his 
treatise on Mechanics, says that the sambuca is originally a 
Boman engine, and that Heraclides of Pontus was the original 
inventor d£ it. But Polybius, in the ei^th book of hia 
Histoxy, says, — ^ MaroeUuai, having been a great deal incon- 
venienced at that siege of Syracuse by the contrivances of 
Archimedes, used to say that Archimedes had given his ships 
drink out of the sea^ but that his sambuc8B had been buffeted 
and driven firom the entertainment in disgrace.*' 

35. And when, alter thi% wfimillanus said, — ^But, my good 
friend Masurius, I myself, often, bemg a lover of mnsio^ turn 
my thoughts to the instrument which is called the majgiadifl^ 
and cannot dedde whether I am to think that it was a spedea 
of flute or some kind of hatp. For tiiat sweetest of poets, 
Anaereon, says somewhere or other—- 

I bold my magadis and sing. 
Striking loud the twentieth strings 
LeDCBspii, as the rapid hour 
» Leads yon to youth's and beaaty'a flower. 

But Ion of Chios, in his Omphale, speaks of it as if it were a 
species of flute, in the following words— 

Aad let the Lydiaa flate^ the magadii. 

Breathe its sweet Bounds, and lead the timefal aong. 

And Aristarchus the grammarian, (a man whom Panoetius 
the Bhodian philosopher uied to call the rrupiiet; because he 
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could bO easily divine the meanings of poems,) when ex- 
plaining this verse, affirms that the magadis was a kind of 
flute : though Aristoxenus does not say so either in his 
treatise on the Flute-players or in that on Flutes and other 
Musical Instruments ; nor does Archestratus either, — and he 
also wrote two books on Flute-players; nor has Pyrrhandcr 
said so in his work on Flute-playei*s ; nor Phillis the Delian, 
—-for he also WTOte a treatise on Fhite-players, and so did 
Euphranor. But Tryphon, in the second book of his essay 
on Names, speaks thus — "The flute called magadis." And 
in another place he says — *• The magadis gives a shrill 
and deep tone at the same time, as Anaxandrides inti- 
mates in his Man fighting in heavy Armour, where we find 
the line— 

I will speak to you like a magadis, 

In soft and powerful sounds at the same time. 

And, my dear Masnrius^ there k no one elae except you who 

can Bohre this difficulty for me. 

36. And MaBuiiua replied — Didymus the grammarian^ in 

his vork entitled Interpretations of tlie Flays of Ion different 

£rom the Interpretations of others, says, my good friend 

iBmilianufl^ that by the term fusya3<$ avA^ ho understands 

the instrument which is also called taSofMrnipuos ; whidi is 

men1i<med by Aristoxenus in the first book of his treatise oq. 

the Boring of Flutes; for there he says that there are five 

kinds of flutes; the parthenius^ the pBsdicnSy the dtharister 

rins, the perfect and the superperfect And he says that Ion 

has omitted the ooigunction re improperly, so that we are to 

understand by furyaSc? auAos the flute which accompanies the 

magadis; for the magadis is a stringed (nlfaXruciy) instrument^ 

as AnaGmm tells us, and it was inyented by the Lydians, on 

which account Ion, in his Omphale, calls the Lydian women 

^aXxpuiLf as playing on stringed instruments^ in the following 

lines^— * 

Bui ctm% ye Lydian ^ikrpuu, and funging 
Tour ancl«at hy&ns, do honour to uiia stannger. 

But Theophilus the comic poet, in his Neoptolemus, calls 

playing on the magadis /wtyodtictF, saying- 
It may be tlint a vrorthlc^P son may sing 
His iather or his mother on the magadis {jMrjftMf^jf^^ 
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Sitting upon the wh%tlt b»t nose of «• ' 
Shall efer phij ndi aniie now aa thaiia. 

And EnplKnioiif in bis imttae aa the lethnuan Gamfi^ 
saya, that the TBagadiw is an amsifliit iastmiiiex^y hot that in 
latter times it was alteced, and had the name also changed to 
th&t of the sambuca. ibid, that this instrament ivaa Y&rj 

much used at Mitylene, so that one of the Muses was xepre* 
seated by au old statuary, whose name was Lesboth«nis, as 
holding une iu her hand. But Menaecbmus, in his tresLtise 

oii Artists, says that the ttt/ktw, which he Cixlls identical with 
the nia^radis, was invented by Sappho. And Aristoxeniis 
bi.iy6 tiiui the niagadiii and the pectis were both played with 
the fingers without any plectrum; on which account Pindar, 
in his Scolium addressed to Hiero, haviiK' named the magadis, 
calls it a responsive iiarpmg ((//oA/xuv utric/iCyoyyov), because its 
music is accompanied in all its keys by two kinds of singers, 
n unely, men and boys. And Phrynichus, in his Phoenician 
Women, hns said — 

Singing responsire songs on timelul haips. ' 

And Sophocles, in his Myaians, says^ 

There Bounded too the PhiTgian txiatigia, 

With ofl-repcaf r(! notes ; to which responded 
The well-struck string of the soft T ydian pectis. 

37. But some people raise a question how, as the magadis 
did not exist in the time of Anacreon (for instruments with 
xnanj strings were never seen till after his time), Anaoreon 
can posdbly mention it^ as he does when he sajs-^ 

I hold my magadis and sing, 
Strikinic loud the twentietiL ttaing, 

Lcucaspia. 

But Posidonius asserts that Anacreon mentions three kinds of 
melodies, the Phrygian, the Dorian, and the Lydian ; for 
that these were the only melodies with which he was ao- 
^uainted And as ererj <nie of these is exeeoted on sevot 
strings, he says that it was Tery nearly correct of Anacreon 
to speak of twenty strii^ as he only omits one for the 
sake of speaking in round numbers. But Posidonius is 
ignorant that the magadis is an ancient instrument, though 
Pindar says plainly enoagh that Terpander invented thi 
barbitos to correspond to^ and answer the pectis in use 
among the Lydians^ 
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The sweet la^nstve lyre 
Which long n^o the Lesbian bard, 
Terpander, did invent, sweet onmment 
To Lhe luxurious Lydian fieoste, when he 
Heard the higfa-toiMd peelli» 

Xow the pedis and the magadis are the same instrument, as 
Aristoxeuus tells us, and Mensechmus the Sicyonian too, in 
his treatise on Artists. And this last author says that 
Sappho, who is more ancient than Anacreon, was the first 
person to use the pectis. Now, that Terpander is more 
ancient than Anacreon, is evident from the following con- 
siderations : — Terpander was the first man who ever got the 
victory at tho Camean ' games, as Hellanicus t^lls us in the 
verses in which he has celebrated tlie victors at the Caniea, 
and also in the formal cataJogiie which he gives ns of them. 
But tlic tii*st establishment of the Carnea t( ok place in the 
twenty-sixth Olympiad, as Sosibins tells us iu his essay on 
Dates. But Hierouymus, in his treatifle on Haip-players, 
which is the subject of the fifth ot hi^ Treatises on Poets, says 
that Terpander was a contemporary of Lycurgus the law- 
giver, wlio, it is agi'eed by all men, was, with Iphitus of Elis,' 
the author of that establishment of the Olynipic games from 
which the first Olympiad is reckune<I. T*>iit Kuphorion, in 
his treatise on the Isthmian Games, sjivs that the instm- 
ments with many strings are altered only iu theu' names; 
but that the use of them is very ancients 

38. However, Piocreiies the tragic poet represents the pectis 
lUB dittering from the magadis ; for in the Semek he says-— 

And now I hear the tnrban wearing womtn. 

Votaries of th' Asiatic Cybele, 

The wciilthy Phn'girins' dauchter'!. loudly soundinp: 
With drums, and ibonibs, aud bruzcn clusbing cymbals, 
Th^r handt ia <soaotrl slrikittg cm eaek •ther, 

Pour forth a wise and healing hymn to the gods. 

Likewise the L.v<han and the Bactrian maids » 
Who dwell bu^ide the Halys, loudly worship 
The TmoUan goddess Artemis, who lovea 



1 The KipMMwere a great national festival, celebrated 1^ the Spartans 
in honour of Apollo Caraeius. under which name be was worshipped i& 

several places in Peloponnesus, especially at Am vela?, even before the re* 
•tum of the Heraclida' It was a warlike festival, like the A( tic Boedromia. 
The Carnea were celebiat^jd also at Cyrene, .Mcasene, Sybaris, ^icyon, 
and other towns. — See Smith's Diet. Ant. in voc. 
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*F1m IminI ihida of tlie iUck iMfy grore, 
Striking tJie detr tlifee-€onier*d peetig. and 

liaising responsive airs upon the magadis, 
While flutes in Persian manner neatly join'd 
Accompany the chorus. 

And Phillis the Delian, in the second book of his treatise on 
Music, also asserts that the pectis is different from the ma* 
gadiB. And his words are these—** There are the phoenioeSy 
the pectides, the magadides, the sambucee, the iambycae, the 
triangles, the clepsiambi, the scindapei, the nine-string.'' For, 
he sajB that the lyre to which they sang iambics^ thej called 
the iambyoa» and the instrament to which they sang them 
in such a manner as to ywrj the metre a little, they called 
the clepsiambns,^ while the magadis was an instrument utter- 
ing a diapason sounds and equally in tune for every portion 
of the singers. And besides these there were instruments 
of other kmds ako; for there was the barbitos, or bermns, 
and many otherfl^ some with striuga^ and some with sounding- 
boards." 

39. There were also some instruments beades those which 
were blown into, and' those whidi were used with different 
strings, which gave forth only sounds of a simple nature^ 
such as the castanets (KfifyLfiaXa), which are mentioned by 
Dicnarchus, in his eaaay on the Manners and Customs of 
Greece, where he saya^ that formerly oertun mstruments 
were in very frequent use, in order to accompany women 
while dancing and singing; and when any one touohed these 
instruments with their fingers they uttmd a shrill sound. 
. And he says that this is plainly shown in the hymn to 
Diaoay which begins thus — 

Diana, now my mhid will liSTe me titter 
A pleasing song in honour of your deity, 
While this my comrade strikes -vi'ith nimble band 
The well-gilt brazen-sounding castanets. 

And Hermippus, in his play called The Gods, gtyes the word 
for rattHng the castanets, i^c/i^aXti;«v, saying— 

And beating down tbe limpete from tbe loekB, 
Tbey maie a noise like caatanete {Kp€ftfi9}J[{twt). 

But Didymus says, that some people, instead of the lyre, arc 
in the habit of striking oyster^ahells and cockle-shells against 

1 From KKhT<a, to ateal,—- to iiyuze priTily, 
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one another, and by these means contrive to play a tune in 
time to the dancers^ as Aristophanes also intimates in his 
Frogs.* 

40. But Artemon, in the firsi book of Ins treatise on the 
Dionysian System, as he calls it, says that Timotheus the 
Milesian np]>ears to many men to have used an instrument 
of more strings than were neces8i\ry, namely, the magadis, on 
which account ho was chastised by the Lacediemouians as 
having corrupted the ancient music. And when some one was 
going to cut away the superfluous strings from his lyre, he 
showed them a little statue of Apollo which they had, which 
held in its hand a lyre with an equal number of strings, and 
which was tuned in the same m miner ; and so lie was ac- 
quitted. But Douris, in his ticati^o on Tragedy, says that 
the magadis was named after Magodis, who was a Thracian 
by birth. But Apollodoriis, in his Reply to the Letter of 
Aristocles, says — "That A\hich we now call il/aXrripiov is the 
same instrument which Avas formerly called magadis; but 
that which used to bo called the clepsiambus,and the triangle, 
and the elymus, and the nine -string, baye fsdiea into oompa* 
xativd disuse.'* And Alcman saja-^ 

And put imj the nugadiB, 

And Sophoclefly in his Thamyras, says — 

And well compacted lyres and magadides, 

And other iiighlyjpolish'd instruments. 

From whieh the Greeks do wake the sweetest somids. 

But Telestes, in his dithyrambic poem, called Hymena»us, 
says that the maL;achs was an instrument with five strings, 
using the following expressions^ — 

And each a different strain awaken?^, — 
One struck the loud hom-Bounding niagadis, 
And in the fivefold number of tight strings 
Moved his band to and fro most rapidly. 

I am acquainted, too, with another instrument which the 
Thracian kings use in their banquets, as Nicomedes tells us 
in his essay on Orpheus. Nov.- Ephorus and Scarion, in their 
treatise on Inventions^ say that the instrument called the 

kfyat iwt raXhw^ iro8 'irriir ^ roSlr itrrpaKois 
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Phoenix tlcrives its name from baviiiL^ been invented by the 
Phoemciauis. But Semus of Delos, m the first book of the 
Delias, says that it is so called because its ribs are made of 
the palm-tree wliich pjows in Deles. The same writer, Semus, 
says that tiie first per sun who used the buuibuca was Sibylla, 
and that the lustrumeni derives its name from, bavipg been 
invented by a man named Sambyx. 

41. And concerning the instrument called the tripod (thi» 
also is a musical instrument) the before-mentioned Artemo 
writes as follows — "Ami that is how it is that there nrc numy 
instruments, as to which it is even uncertain whether they 
ever existed; as, for instance, the tripod of Pythagoras of 
Zacynthus. For as it was in fashion V)ut a very short time, 
and a*?, either because tlie fingering of it appeared exceed- 
ingly diiiicult, or for some other reason, it wns very soon 
disused, it has escaped the notice of most writers ;il together. 
But the instrument was in form very like the Delphian 
tripod, and it derived its name from it; but it was used like 
a triple harp. For its feet stood on some pedestal which 
aidimtted of being eisily turned round, just as the legs of 
movable chairs are made ; and along the three u^temadiate 
Bpaces between the feet^ strings were stretched ; an arm being 
]^aced above each, and tuning-pegs, to which the strings 
-were attached, below. And on the top there was the usual 
ornament of the vase, and of some otber ornaments which 
were attadoied to it; all which gave it a very elegant ap« 
pearance; and it emitted a very powerful sound. And Pytha- 
goras divided the three harmonies with reference to three 
eountries, — the Dorian, the Lydiaa, and Phrygian. And he 
himself sitting on a chair made on the !?ame principles and 
after the same pattern, putting out his left haiMl so as to 
take hold of the instrument, and using the pketmm in his 
other hand, moved the pedestal with his foot veiy easily, bo 
as to use whichever iside of the instrument he chose to begin 
with ; and then again turning to the other side he went on 
playing^ and then he changed to the third side. And so rapidly 
did the eai^ movement of the pedestal, when touched by tfa^ 
foot, bring the various sides imder his hand, and so very rapid 
was his fingering and execution, that if a person hfd not 
seen what was being done, but had judged only by his ear, ho 
would have fanded thai he was listening to tfaxee harp-playeis 
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all playing on different instruments. But this instrument, 
though it was BO greatly admired^ Mitar Im death xapidlj Mk 
into disuse/* 

42. Now the syBtem of playing the harp without any 
Tocal accompaniment, was, as Menaechmus informs us, fir^ 
introduced by Aristoakus the Argiye, who wiffi a content 
pomy of Archilochus, and lived in Cosnsym, But Philo>« 
ohonMB^ in tlie third book oC his Atthii^ MQra^^ Ljsand^ the 
Susyonian b«rp-p]ayer was the first person who e^er changed 
tihe art of pure instnuMOtid perfonBaosKS^ dweUing on the long 
tones, and prododng a very rich sounds and adding also to 
the harp the music of the flute; and tbk last additiem was 
first introduced by Epigonus; and taking mway the jejuneness 
which existed in the music of those who played the harp alone 
•without any vocal accompaniment, he first introduced various 
beautiful modifications ^ on that instrument ; and he played 
on the different kinds of harp called iaubtis and magadis, 
which is also called inpiyfUs, And he was the first person 
who ever attempted to change his inetrument whOe laying. 
And afterwards, adding di^ty to the business, he was the 
first person to institute a ehoms. And Mensschmus says that 
Dion of Ghius was the first person who ever played on the 
harp an ode such as is need at libatioaa to the honour of 
Bacchus. Bat Timomadras, in his History <^ PyjHiis, says 
that Steaander die Saniaii added farther improvements to hia 
art, and was the first person ivfao at Delphi sang to his lyrd 
the battlea nazvsted in Homer, beginning with the Odyssey; 
But others say that the first person who ever played amat<^ 
strains on his harp was Amiton the Kleatlwrnnan, who dia 
so in his own city^ whose descendants are all called Amitores. 

But Aristoxenus says that just as some men have com- 
-posed parodies on hexameter Teraei^ for the sake of exciting a 

^ The Groek word is xp^f^ora : " As a tecbaical tena in Qfntik mw^ 
jCptSfxa was a modification of the simplest or diatonic music ; but there 

"were also •xp^t*"'"^^ further xnoditications of all the three common 
kinds (diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic)/' Liddcll an<! Scott, in roc. 

Smith, Diet. Gr. ami Kom. Ant. v. Mu^ic, p. 625 a, calls ihcm xP^°-h 
and rays there were six of them ; one in the enharmonic genus, oilen 
called simply etjifMyis; two in the diatonic^ Ist, Si<frM«ir vimovov^ or 
simply ^idrovov, the fame as the crcnns ; 2d, S arorw fxaXaKov. nnd 
three in the cliromatic, Int, ^TTr ply xp^f^o., tiic same 

as the genus ; 2d, xp^f^ 7ifu6Ktoif f ;^d, xP^f^ fuxAaji6y, V, loc. 
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laugh ; so, too, others have parodied the verses -which were 

sung to the harp, in which pastime (Enopas led the way. 

And he was imitated by Polyeuctus the Achsean, and by 

Diodes of Cynsetha. There have also been poets who have 

composed a low kind of poems, concemiiig whom Phsenias 

the Eresian speaks in his writings addressed to the Sophists ; 

where he writes thus : — " Telenicus the Byzantian, and also 

Argas, being both authors of low poems, were men who, as 

far as that kind of poetry could go, were accounted clever. 

But they never even attempted to rival the songs of Ter* 

pander or Phrynis.** And Alexis mentions Argas, in his Man 

Disembarked, thus— 

A, Here is a poet who has gained the prize 
Inehonues. 

B, WbatSihisitgrleolpoetiyt 
A* A noble kind« 

S, How wiU he stand comparison 

Wifch Argasl 

A, He 's a whole day's journey better. 

And AnazandrideSi in his Hereules, says — 

For he appeen a really clever muu 
How graeefiilly he takes the instmment^ 

Then plays at once 

When I liave eaten my fill, I then incline 

To send ^ ou off to slug a match with Argas, 

That you, my Mend, may thna the aophiaU conquer. 

43* Bat the autiior of the play called the Beggars, which is 

littributed to Ohionide^ mentions a certain man of the name 

of Gnesippus as a composer of ludicrous verses, and also of 

merry songs ; and he says— 

I swear that neliher now GneBippua, nor 

Cleomenes with all his ninMtnng^d lyre, 
Could o'er have made this song endurable* 

And the author of the Helots says — 

He is a man who sings the ancient m-n^n 
or Alcman, and StcsichoraS| and Simouides; 
^e means to say Gnesippus) : 

He likewise has composed songs for the nighty 
Well Buiied to adulterers, urith which - 
They charm the women from their d00R| while elriking 
The shrill iambyca or the triangle. 

And Cratinus, in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Who, 0 Onesippas, e'er ga\7 me in lovel 
I am indignant; for I do think nothing 
Can be so vain or foolish as a lover. 
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and he ridionles him for his poems; and 

in his Herdsmen he says — 

A man who wonld not give to SophodeB 

A chorus when he asked one ; though he gnnted 

That favour to Cleomaehns, whom I 

Should scarce think worthy of so great an honour. 

At the Adonia. 

And in liis Hom-s he says — 

Farewell to that' great tragedian 
Cleomachus, with his chorus of hair-pullers, 
Plucking rilo melodioB hi the Lydian faahion. 

But Telcclides, in his Rigid Men, says that he was greatly- 
addicted to adultery. And Clearchus, in the second book of 
his Amatory Anecdotes, says that the love-songs, and those, 
too, which arc called the Locrian songs, do not differ in the 
least fiom the compositions of Sappho and Anacreon. More- 
over, the poems of Archilochus, and that on ticldfarcs, attri- 
buted to Homer, relate to some division or other of this 
passion, describing it in metrical poetry. Jjut the writings 
of Asopodorus about love, and the whole body of amorous 
epistles, are a sort of amatory poetry out of metre. 

44. When Masurius had siud this, the second course, as it 
is called, was served up to us ; which, indeed, was very often 
offered to us, not only on the days of the festival of Saturn,' 
when it is the custom of the Romans to feast their slaves^ 
while they themselves discharge the offices of their slaves. 
But this is in reality a Grecian custom. At all events, in 
Crete, at the festival of Mercury, a similar thing takes place, 
as Carystius tells us in his Historic Reminiscences; for then, 
while the slaves are feasting, the masters wait upon them a8> 
if they were the servants : and so they do at Trcezen in the: ■ 
rtionth Oersestius. For then there is a festival which lasts for 
ma!iy days, on one of which the slaves play at dice in com- 
mon with the citizens, and the masters give a banquet to the 
slaves, as Carystius himself tells us. And Berosus, in the hrst 
book of his History of Babylon, says that on the sixteenth 
day of the month Lous, there is a great festival celebmted in 

* The Saturnalia originally took place on the 19th of December; in 
ihv time of Augustus, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th: but the meriy- 
making in reality appears to have lasted seven days. Horace speaks of 
the licence then permitted to the slaves :— 

* Age, lihertate Decembri, 
Qnando Ita mjoies Tolnerimty ntei«--XMrnL''--Sat. ti. 7* 4, 
«-F«?e Smith, Gr« lAt Ant, 
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BftbyloB, wliidi is called Sakau; sad it lasts five dsrys : and 
daring those days it is the custom for the masten to be 
under the orders of tbeir Blaves ; and one of the daYSS puts 
on a robe like ^ king's, whidi v eaQed a xognies, and is 
master of the house. And CteaiaB abo mentions this SBstival 
in the second book of his History of Peraia. Bat the Coans 
act in an exactly contraiy manner, as Maoateiia tdla us in the 
third book of bis History of CSoa. For when they sacrifice to 
Juno, the slaTes do not coma to the CAtertaimiieiit; cm which 
account Phylazchna says — 

Among the Soarii, the freemen only 
AMittii tlMkoljcaciifiee; nmeUe 
Tiw is«plM or the altMS due ippimsh ; 
Aad no slftfs rosy ^v^'i lusr the liarad jj^iMiiMSta 

45. But Baton of Si&ope, the ocatory in his iioalise on 
Thessa^ and Hwnonica, distinct^ asserts that the Roman 
Saturnalia are originally a yery Grsek ftstiTal, saying ih&t 
among the Thessalians it is called Beloria. And tbeise are his 
words : — " When a common festival was being celebratad by 
all the Ptlasgi, a man whose name was Pelorus brought 
news to Pchisous that there had been some violent earth- 
quakes m Jkeniunia, by which the mountains CJalled Tempe 
had been rent asunder, and that the water of the lake liad 
burst tlirouL'h the rent, and was all fallinsr into the stream of 
the reiicuiij and that all the country which had turmerly 
been covered by the lake was now laid open, and that, the 
•waters were now drained off, there were jilains visible of 
wondi'ous size and beauty. Accordingly, Pelasgus, on hear- 
ing, this stiitement, had a table loaded with every delicacy 
set before Pelorus ; and every one else received him with 
great cordiality, and brought whatever they had that was 
best, and placed it on the table before the man who had 
brought this news ; and Pelasgns himself waited on him with 
great cheerfulness, and all the rest of the nobles obeyed him 
as his servants as often as any opportunity offered. On. 
which account, they say that after the Pelasgi occupied the 
district, they instituted a festival as a sort of imitation of 
the feast which took place on that occ^ion ; and, sacrificing 
to Jupiter Pelor, they serve up tables admirably furnished, 
and hold a very cordial and friendly assembly, so as to receive 
every foreigner at the banquet, and to set free all the pri- 
soners^ and to make their servants sit dow and feast with. 
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every sort of liberty and licence, "while their m asters wait on 
them. And, in short, even to this day the Thessaiians cele- 
brate this as their chief festival, and call it Peloria.** 

46. Very often, then, as I have said, when such a dessert 
as this is set before us, some one of the guests who were 
preeeiit would say — 

Certainly, second tli oughts are much the befit; 
For what now caii the table want ] or what 
la there with which it is not amplj^^ loaded? 
*TiB fall of fish fireeh from the 8ea»*befiide8 
Here'* tender twI, and dainty diahes of goose, 
Tartlets, and cheesecakes Ft<?ep*d moat tlutfini|^j 
In the rich honey ot the golden bee ; 

as Euripides says in his Cretan Women ; and, as Eabolas said 

in his Bich Womait— 

And in the same way everything is sold 
Together at Athens ; figs and ennstables, 
Grapes, turnips, pears and apples, witnesses, 
Hoses and medlars, cheesecakes, honeycombs, 
Vetches and law-suits; bee-stringi of all kizida, 
And nyrtle-benieB, and lots for offices. 
Hyacinths, and lambs, and hoor-glasBeB too^ 
And laws and prosecutions. 

Accordingly, when Pontianus was about to say something 
about each of the dishes of the second course, — We will not, 
said Ulpian, hear you discuss these things until you haye 
spoken about the sweetmeats (eTrtSofnrur/xara). And Ponti- 
lanus replied: — Cratians says that Philippides has girai thb 
name to the rpayrjyxmy in his Miser, where he saja— - 

Cheesecakes, hnZoprKla^ra^ and eggs, 

And sesame ; and were I to endeavour 

To count up every dish, the day would fail me. 

And Diphilus^ in his Telesias, says — 

Tpay>7/ua, myrtle-berrie?', cheeseenTsC^^ too, 

And almonds; so that with the !::n a test pleasure 

I eat the second course {inihop-i^^o^ai). 

And Sophilus, iu his Deposit, says — • 

'Tis always pleasant supping with the Greeks; 
They manage well ; with them no one cries out — 
Hero» hring a stronger rkanght ; for I mast lisaat 
With the ■fonagiiaa; that tlMfa^ Ijlag dMr% 
« « » » » 

And Plato, in his Atlanticus, calls these sweetmfiaASfi«iMi£iip««a; 

Baying — ^" And at that time the earth used to produce all 

sorts of sweetHfBMjBllh^g tiiin^iifar ita.iniMtbiliUifai; and a great 
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deal of cultivated fruit, and a great variety of nuts ; and all 
the fjLcrcL^opTrLa which give pleasure when eaten." 

47. But Trjphon says that formerly before the guests 
entered the supper-room, each person's share was placed on 
the table, and that afterwai'ds a great iiiauy dis,he8 of various 
kinds were sensed up in addition ; and that on this account 
these latter dishes were called l-iip>pyjfxaT(x, But Philyliius, 
in hm Well-digger, speaking of the second course, says — 
Almonds, and nuts, and itrnpop-n^ara. 

And Archippus, in his Hercules, and Herodotus, in the first 

book of his History, have both used the verb cTnSopTrl^ofiaL for 

eatiiiLT after supper. And Archippus also, in his Hercules 

Marrying, uses the word €Tn<f>opy]fjLaTa ; where he says— 

The board was loaded witii rich hoaey-cakcft 
And other ivKpopilfjLaTa. 

And Herodotus, in the first book of his History, says — " They 
do not eat a great deal of meat, but a great many tinf^op-q- 
/iara." But as for the proverbial sayinc:, The €in<t>6pv]fw of 
Abydos," that is a kind of tax and hai bour-due ; as is ex- 
plained by Aristides in the third book < t his treatise on 
Proverbs. But Dionysiua, the son of Tryphon, says — " For- 
merly, before the guests came into the banqueting-room, the 
portion for each individual was placed on the table, and 
afterwards a creat many other things were served up in addi- 
tion (iTTL<j>€p€a6aL) ; from which custom they were called ctti- 
^op-^^ara." And Philylhus, in his Well-digger, speaks of 
what is brought iti after the main part of the banquet is over, 
saying— - 

Almonds, and nuU, and tni<popi)fia7a. 

But Plato the comic poet, in the Menelaus, cfdls them cVi- 
TpaTTcfw/xaTo, as being for eatables placed on the table {arl raXs 
rpa.Triiais)i flaying— 

A. Come, tell me uoW| 
Why m 80 few of the iwtrpean^Afiafrn 
Benuuningl 

B. Thai suui hated by the gods 

Ale them all up. • 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness, says that 
sweetmeats (rpayi^fiara) used to be called by the ancients 
rpwiydXia ; for that they come in as a sort of second course* 
But it is Pindar who said — 

And rpuT/aXai' i? nice when ^Tipper V over, 

And when the guests hare eateu pleatifnUy. 
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And he was quite right For Euripides says, when one looks 

on what is served up before on% one may really say — 

You see how happily life passes when 
A man has always a v/cll-appointed table. 

48. And that amonp^ the ancients the second course used 
to have a great deal of expense and pains bestowed on it, v/e 
may learn from wluit Pindar says in his Olympic Odes, where 
he speaks of the ilesh of Felops being served up for food - 

And in the necond connse they carved 
Your miserable limbfs, and feasted on them ; 
But far from me &ha.\l be the thought profane. 
That in foal foast celestlab oonld delight.^ 

And the ancients often called this second course simply 
Tpaircfat, as, for instance, Achceus iu his Vulcan, which iii a 
satyrio drama, who says,— 

A. First ir« will gratify you with a feast ; 
Lo t hittt it II. 

B. But aRer that what HMtBI 
Of plflMue will yoa offer jomI 

A. We'll anoint yoa 
All over with a richly-smelling perfume. 

B. Will you not give me first a jug of water 
To wash my brads with) 

A, Suely; the dessert (r^Mfarcja) 

Is now being clear'd awav. 

And Aristophanes, in his Wasps, says- 
Bring water for the hands ; clear the dessert.' 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Drunkenness uses the term 
ScuTcpat Tpairefat, much as we do now; saying, — "We must 
therefore bear in mind that there is a difference between 
rp&ffljia and fipwfia, as there is also between cSco/ta and 
rporyaXLov. For this is a national name in iise in eyery part 
of Greece, since there is food (jSpt^fia) in sweetmeats (ck 
Tpayr/'/xao-t), from which consideration the man who first used 
the expression Smtpa rpafrre^a, appears to liave spoken with 
sufficient correctness. For the eating of sweetmeats {rparf/f- 
p.arifr/io^) is really an eating after supper (eTrt^opTnorfio^:) ; 
and the sweetmeats are served up as a second snpper." But 
Dicsearchus, in the first book of his Descent to the Cave of 
Trophoniiis, speaks thus : " There was also the Eevrlpa rpa7r€^a, 
which was a very expensive part of a banquet, and tlierc were 
also garlands, and perfumes, and burnt frankincense, and all 
the other necessary accompaniments of these things." 
1 Find. 01. L ' An YespfB^ 1216» 

AXH, — ^YOL. uu 3 a 
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49« EggB too ofteft fmutd a ptrt ^ ihe aeoond eoane^ as 
did hares and ttanhsi^ wludi served up with the 
honey-cadces; as we find maaUxmtd by Antiphaiies in the 
LeptiniacuB, whete he says,— 

A* Would Toa drink ThMba wise I 

B. NadMdrt,irsajeBs 

JPiUsmeagMiiwitkil 

A* Thiui whaJL think ^ou 

Of alaondst 

I ImI ymj tdmdij to them, 
They mtnalo w«U inlh I10M7. 

A. If a xMS 

Should briag jom. haoM^tmtmkm^ 

. ' ' JS. I ahoald.efti theu^ 

And bwallovr down an egg or two besides. 

And in his Things rescmblinp: one another, he says, — 

Then he introduced a dance, and after that he Rerved up 
A second course, provided well with every kind of d^tj. 

And Amphis, in his Grnpeconinnia. says, — - 

A. I>id jfou e'er hear of what they call a ground^ life) 

'tis clearly 

Cheesecakes, sweet wine, eggs, cakes of «esame^ 
Perftuae^ aad orowii% and female flute-pli^eca. 
/ Castor and Polloz ! why yon have gone through 
The names of all the doaeii god* at oooe. 

AnaxandrideeL in his Qownci^ earn — 

And when I had my garland on my head. 
They brought in the dessert rpcdrc^o), in which there iwra 
So many dishes, that, by all the god^, ■ - • 

And goddesses too, i hadn't the least idea 

irtM^flo many dif^ieat things rth'iiosee; .. 
Aad amr did I live 10 well aa then. 

A, Have water for your hands : . , 

& Qy ae aaeaa^ thank yoa ; 
Tm retj oomfortable aa I aoL 

A. Pray have some J 
You'll he no wor5*e at nil event'?. Boy, water ! • 
And put some nuis and sweetmrats on the table. 

And Eubxilus, in his Canipyiion, says, — 

A . Xow IS yonr table loaded well with sweetmeats. 

B. i am not always very fond of sweetmeats. 

Alexis, too, fiajs in his Polydea^ (Polydea was the name of a 
courtesan,)— 

^ Bioi dxrjKfafitvos, acivili'^ed life, in whieh one usee ground command 
not raw fraiCB.— >Lidden and Scott in roe. 
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He was a clcrer mim yrho finrt invented 

The use of BwcetmeatB ; for he added thus 

A pleasant lengthemng to the feast, and saved men 

From usfilTd Jncmthg and idle jaws unoccupied. 

And in his Femnle Likeness (but this same play is attributed 
4>.1ro to Aiitidotiif?) he says,— 

Jt, I am not one, by i^culapius ! 

l^eat<eezoMBiiretyid>oift my sapper; • • • • 
.Tm ftaier^ daiaul 

. , . . B. 'Tis \Trr t^'cII. 

For I do hear that sweetmeats arc in fasMoiy 
*For suitors when th^'re foiiowii^g ... • „ 

• B. Their brides,^ 
A. !IV> g)f94liem cheesecakes, liares, and thmi^es^oej 
These are the things I like ; but picjcbd fish ... 
And Mups and saaoes I can't bear, je ^ods ! 

But Aioon and Biodorus, sus PampldliM teUft yn, Mert that 

50. Ephippus, in his I^efaiy enwnecating the difGarent 
dishes in &shioA ior daseert^ mju, — 

Then there were brought some ^oats, some Hifli intfAimM 
From Egjrpt, and a ca«k of ricfi pnlm wine 
Was broach'd. Then cakcB and other kmda of sweetmeats, 
Cheesecakes of eveiy sort and every name ; 
And ft whole -liewtoaib ^ eggik T^m^ thhigB 
We ate, and clear'd the taMe vigonnMfy, 
For we did &*en devour mm |wwniiiion 
And in his Cydon he say^— 

And after snpper ^ey Monad up some Iceinels, 

Tetclies, and beans, and ^oatji, and cheese, and hon^, . . 

Sweetmeats of various kinds, and cakes of sesame, 

f^ranidiQal xoili ef wtert»jnBd applea, 
Nnts, milk, hempseed too, «iid<eheU4»l|« 
Syrup, the brains of Jove. 

Aiezis too, in his Philisous, says, — 

Now is the time to clear the table, and 
To bring each guest some water for his handfiy 
And garlands, perfumes, and libations, 
fcadniceDBe, and a chafing-dish. Now give 
lAme iwPiBitinflut^ and let idl sone ehecBeoalteg have. 

'And aa HdlOKeanB tit Oythera, in his Banquet, where he 
^Mntkma HkB aeoond ocmrse, has spoken by name of many of 
tiia diAte wMdk ane aerved up to us, we may as well cite his 
a^^«da^-^ 

'Aad the beautiful vessels which come m first, were 
facoq^t in again full of eveiy kind of delicacj', wkicii moi tak 

3u2 
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call Tpaanttu, hat the Gods oall them the Horn of Amaltkea. 
And m the middle mm "placed that great delight of mortak^ 
white marrow dresBed sweet; coyering its fiiiee with a thia 
membrane, like a spidet^s web^ out of modesty, that one might 

not see in the dry nets of Aristaeus • • . • And ita 

name was amyllus. which they call Jupiter^a 

sweetmeats • • • • Then he distributed plates of . « « • very 

delicious • and a cheesecake compounded of cheese^ 

and milky and honey • « * • < almonds with soft rind . • • . 
and nuts, which beys are very fond of ; and everything else 
* which could be eipected in plentiful and coE^^ 

And drinking went on» and playing at the cottabua^ and con- 

Teraation. • » It was praiounced a very magnificent 

entertainment^ and every one admired and praised it** 

This, then, is the description given by Philoxenus of 
Cythera, whom Antiphanes praises in his Third-rate Per* 
former, where he says— 

Philoxenus now does surpass bj far 

All ether poeta Fimt of all he et er yw h ei e , 

VtM new wvndB pecaliar to himself ; 

And then how cleverly doth he mix his melodies 
With every kind of change and modilicaiiioa 1 
Sorely he is a god fimoog weak men, 
And A most therough judge of music too. 
Bat poets of the present day patdi np 
Phrases of iyy and fountains into verse. 
And borrow old expressions, talking of 
Melodies flying on the wings of flowers, 
And interweave them with their own poor stuff. 

51, There are mauy ^vrite^s who have given lists of the 
different kinds of cheesecakes, and as far as I can recollect, I 
will mention them, and what they have mid. I itnow, too, 
that Callimachus, in his List of Various Euoks, mentions the 
treatises on the Art of Making Cheesecakes, written by 
-^gimius, and Hegesippns, and Metrobius, and also hy 
Phsetus. But I will communicate to vou the names of 
cheesecakes which I myself have been able to find to put 
down, not treating you as Socrates was treated in the matter 
of the cheesecake which was sent to him ])y Alcibiades; for 
Xanthippe took it and trani])lcd u|}on it, on which Socrates 
laughed, and said, "At all events you will not have any of it 
yourself." (This story is related by Antipater, in the first book 
of his essay on Passion.) But I, as I am fond of cheesecakes, 

ehould have beeu very sorry to see that divine cheesecake sei 
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iujunously treated. AccordinLrly, Plato the comic poet men- 
tions cheesecakes in his play culled Tlie Poet^ where he says— 

Am 1 alone to sacrifice without 

Having a taste allow'd me of the entrails. 

Without a cheesecake, without frankincense t 

Nor do I forget that there is a village, which Demetrius 
the Scepsian, in the twelfth book of his rrojan Array, tells 
us bears the name of nAoxovs (cheesecake) ; and he says that 
it is six stadia from Hypoplacian Thebes.^ 

Now, the word irXaKov^ ought to have a circumflex in the 
nominative case ; for it is contracted from irXoxoct?, as rvpov'i 
is from Tup6€iSf and oTja-afiov^ from <nja-afMet<s, And it is used 
as a substantive, the word a^os (bread) being understood. 

Those who have lived in the place assure us that there are 

capital cheesecakes to be got at Parium on the Hellespont ; 

for it is a blunder of Alexis, when he speaks of them as 

coming from the island of Paros. And this is what he says 

in his play called Archilochus 

Happy old man, who in the sea-girt isle 
Of happy Paros dwell'ftt— a land which* bean 

Two things in high perfection ; marble whit^ 

Fit decoration for th* imniorta! crwl??. 

And cheetsecakes, dainty food for mortal men. 

And Sopater the farce-writer, in his Suitors of Bacchis, testi- 
fies that the cheesecakes of Samoa are extraordinarily good; 
aaying, — 

The cheesecake-making island named Samos. 

62. Menander, in his False Hercule% speaks of cheeaecakea 
made in a mould 

It is not now a question about eandyh*, 

Or ali Ike other things which you are used 

To mix together in ooo dish— eggs, honey, 

And similago ; for all these things now 

Are ont of place. The cook at present's making 

Baked clieesecakcB in a mould ; and hoiling; groatSi 

To Hurve up after the salt-fish, — and grapes, 

And foT«6d*meai wrapp'd in fig-leaves. And the iniid» 

Who makes the sweetmeats and the ^mmon cheeaeeakflfly 

Is roasting joints of meat and plates of thrnihea. 

And Evangelus, in his Newly-manried WomaOt sajnh-* 

A* Four tables did I mention to you of woman. 
And six of men ; a sttpper, too, complete-* 
In no one single tUiug deficient ; 



* This was s Thebes in Aaia, ao called by Homer (lUad, vi 897), m 
Wngai the foot of a mountain siUed PJaeia» or Flaooa. 
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Wishing the marriage-feast to Vie a splendid Wiw 
Ask no one else; I will my?elf go rouad, 
Proride for everything, and report to you. 

Ai waxkj kinoi oHw m jou please ; 

For ineat» yo«*v8 veal» and aackiiig-idgv and pu£k, 

^4. Hear how thLs cursed fellow boast!? f 
B. Forced-meat iu lig-lt^voa^ cheoao^ choeaoeakoa in moulds-* 
ul. Herei Dromo ! 

^. Can^, eggs, cakea of smL 

And then the table is three cubits high ; 

So thit all those who sit around most rise 
AVhene'er they wish to help themi«elves anything. 

There was a kind, ol ciieftseiake caikd o^ois. Antiphaiiffli 

f*nM TT>4!Tifiiitr W i 

and Meiiander, iu his Supposititious Son, saja — 

You would be glad were any one to dxefi» 
A cheesecake ( ijirrTo^ for you. 

But the Touians, as Solcuciis tolls us in Lis Diiilccty, maj^e tlie 
accasiitive case d/A/yi'j and they call small chee:secukes of the 
same kind dfLrp-LO-KOL. Teleclides says- 
Thrushes Hew of their own accord 
Bight down my thmt with, moury dfujntr— ^ 

5Z, There wm alto * khid eaUed ^boM^tor 

Ho man greedy tlMA ho at* a wMe 
Diaeointtin boiidisa afc vrngbSiphuL 

Bat the 4fui^c^«Mr mm a kind of cheesecake consecnted to- 

Diana, having 6gitm of li^sted taroiMi xoaaA it PhilemoD^ 

m bis Beggar, or Womaa of Bhodti, sajm^ 

Diana, mistress dear, I hnns yoo now « 
Thia amphiphoiiy and theso ubationa holjc 

Diphilus alao meistiiona it ia his Hectttew Pliilo^oniB also 
mentions the &ct<Qf its bemg called dfjulM^v, and of its being 
brought into the temples of Diana*, and sIbiq to the places 
where threa roads meet, on 1^ day wbisa iha saooa is over- 
taken at its setting by the rising of tiM am; mod so the 
heaven. la^fw^i^Mk^ oridl ov«r Bght. 

Therer is ^be basyuias too. Semus» in the second book of 
tihe Deliad^ says — In the isbnd of Hecate, the Delians saori*, 
fice to Irifl^ ^offering her the cheesecakes called bajsyuise ; and 
this is a cnke of wheat-fioiir, and suet, siid hon^» boiled up 
together: and what is'caHad miacmpa oonsistB of a fig and 
three nuts " 

i There isMre' also ebeesecakes called streptt and.neelata. Botl^; 
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thtfae kinds are meailoned by I>aauM*lMii«B the orator^ in Ids 
Speech in I>eteee of Ctesiphou concerning the Crown. 

There are ako epiehjta. JKiooohnWi in bki Handicrafts- 
men, Baye— 

I 've loaves, and barley-cakes, and bran, and flovTy 
And rolla, obelias, and honey'd cheesecakes, 
Epiclivti, ptisan, and commoa cheesecakes^ 

Den dull lies, iind. fried bread. 

But Pampiiilus says that the Ittlxvto^ is the same kind of 

cheesecake as that which is called arravm??. And Hipponax. 

sanations the anwMT^s in the followiDg lines : — 

* ^ot eating hare& or wooUcockn, 

ITor mingling small Cri^ loaves with cakes of sesame, 
Kor dipping attanitn in honeycombs. 

There is also the creium. This is a kind of cheesecake 
which, at Argos, is brought to the bridegroom from the bride ; 
and it is roasted on the coals, and the friends of the bride- 
groom are invited to eat it ; and it is served up "with honey, 
as Philetas tells us in his Miscelknies. 

There is also the glycinas: thiii is a clieesecake in fashion 
among the Cretans, naade with sweet wine and oil^ as Seleucus 
tfiUs us in his Dialects. 

There is also the empeptas. The same author speaks of 
this as a cheesecake made of wheat, hollow and well-shaped, 
like those which are called KfyrprlScq ; being rather a kind of 
paste into which they put those cheesecakes whijoh are really 
made with cheese. 

54. Tlicre are cakes, also, called cyKptScs. These are cakes 
boiled in oil, and after that seasoned with honey ; and they 
are mentioned by Stesi chorus iu the following lines 

Groats and encrides, 

And other cakes, and fresh aweet hooe^^ 

Epicharmus, tdo^ mentions them; and v> does Kicophon, in 
hk Handicraftsmen* And Aristophanes, in his DtoaideE^ 
speaks of a man who made them in the following woids :— . 
And sol b« a Mikr of eoerite {iyitptMm^knsy, 

And Fherecrates, in his Crapatalli, says- 
Let him lake this, and then along the road 
Let him seize some eneridesL 

There is the cTrtKiVAto?, too. This is a kind of ch(>GBccake in 
use among the Syracusans, under this name ; and it is ;nen- 
iSoned by Epicharmus, iu his Earth and Sea, * 
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, There is also the yovpos; and that tliis, too, is a kind of 

cheesecake "we learn from what Solon says in \m Iambics ; — 

Some spend their time in drinking, and eating cakes^ 
And some eat bread, and others feast on yoOpot 
Min^hd witli lentils ; and there is no kind 

Of dainty wanting there, hut all the fruits 
Which the rich earth brings forth as food for men 
Are present in abundance. 

There are also cribanao ; and Kpipdvy]^ is a name given by 
Alcman to sume cheesecakes, as Apollodorns tells ns. And 
Sosibius asserts the same thing, in the third book of his Essay 
on Alcman ; and he says they are in shape like a breast, an^ 
that the Lacediemonians nse them at the banquets of women, 
and that the female friends of the bride, who follow her in a 
chorus, carry them about when they are going to sing au 
encomium which has been prepared in her honour. 

There is also the crimnites, which is n kind of cheesecake 
made of a coarser sort of barley-meal ^npif^vov), as latrodes 
tells ns in his treatise on Cheesecakes. 

55. Then there is the stiiitites; and this, too, is a species 
of cheesecake made of wheaten-flour and honey. Epicharmus 
mentions it in his Hebe's Wedding; but the wheaten-flour is 
wetted, and then put into a frv'ing-pan; and after that houcy 
is sprinkled over it, and sesame^ and cheese; as latrocles 
tells us. 

There is also the charisius. This is mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes in his Daitalois, whore he says — 

But I will send them in the erening 
A charisian cheesecake. 

And Eubuius^ in Ms Ancylioxii speaks of it as if it were pkiu 
bread : — 

I only just leapt ont, 

While baking the charisius. 

Then there is the eVtAatT/>ov, which is a barley-cake, made 
like a cheesecake, to be eaten after supper ; as Philemoii tells 
us in his treatise on Attic Names. 

There is ulso the uiiuus, which is a loaf made like a cheese- 
cake, prepared with cheese and oil. 

There arc also j/^w^ta, which are likewise called tjraSvpuu 
Pherecrates, in the Crapatalli, says — 

And in the shaden below jou 11 get for threepenoe 
A crapatallus, and sonic t^wdia. 

But Apollodorus the AtheniaQj aud Theodorus, in his treatise 
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ooTilie Attio Dialect, say that the crumbs whidx are knocked 
off from a loaf are called irhich some people also call 
orrofiayoc* 

. Then there is the hpwv. This is a thin cake, made of 
sesame and honej; and it is mentioned by Anaoreon thus : — 

I hroke my fuib, taking a litUe sHoe 
Of anfr/Koir; but I drank a cuk of wine. 

And AnstophaneSy in his AchamianR, sajs — 
Chee«e«flkeS) and cakes of sesamet and 

And Sophocles, in his Contention, &ajs — 

But I, being iiungry, look back at the irpia. 

There is mention made also of afiopai. Philetas, in his 
Miscellanies, says that cakes of honej are called c^pcu; and 
they are made by a re_Qfular baker. 

There is the Tayijvm;^, too; which is a cheesecake fried in 
oil. Magnes, or whoever it was that wrote the comedies 
which are attributed to him, says in the second edition of his 
!Bacchus — 

Have yon ne'er «ocn the fresh rayfipuu hissing. 

When you pour honey over theml 

And Cratinus, in his Laws, says — 

The fresh rayrjvlas, dropping morning dew. 
Then there is the eXcapos, This is a cheesecake made on 
the festival of Ekpheboiia, of wheat>flour, and honey^ and 
sesame. 

The vooTos is a kind of cheesecake, haying stuffing in- 
side it. 

56. Xopta are cakes made up with honey and milk. 

The afjiopficrq^ is a species of cheesecake in fashion among 
the Sicilians. But some people call it Trato-a. And among 
the Coans it is called irXoKovmovi as we are informed by 
latrocles. 

Then there are the tn/oxt/wSc?, which are cakes made of 
honey, and roasted sesame, and oil, of a round shape. 
Eupolis, in his Flatterers, says — 

He ia all grace, he steps like a callabis-dancer. 
And breathes sesamide^, and umelU of apples. 

And Antiphanes, in his Deucalion, says— 

• Sesamides, or honey-cheesecake. 
Or any other dainty of the kind. 

And Ephippus, in his C'ydon, also mentions them in a 
pa^i^e which hm been already q^uoted* 
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Then there are fivWoi, Heraclides the Syraciisan, in his 
treatiBe on I^ws, says, that iu Syracuse, on the priiici])al day 
of the Thesmophorian fof^tival, cnkcs of a pecuhar shape are 
made <jf sesame and huney, which axe called /LtvAAot throuixhnnt 
all Sicily, and are cai'iied about as ofFerings to the goddesses. 
There is also the echinus. Lyuceus the Samian, in his 
epistle to DiMgoras, comparing the thincrs Tvhich arc con- 
sidered dainties iu Attica witk those which are in esteem at 
Bhodes, writes tlms : "They have for the second course a rival 
to the lame of the o/ai/s in a new antagonist called the €Xivo^, 
concerning which 1 will speak briefly ; but when you come 
and see me, aiid eat one which shall be prepared for you in 
the Khodiau maimer^ then X will endeavour to say mora 
about it.** 

There are also cheesecakes named KorvXiaKou Hcracleon of4 
Eidiesus tells us that those cheesecakes have this oamfiwhicJiL 
are made of the third part of a choenix of wheat. 

There arc others called xotptvat, which ai"c mentioned by 
latrocUs in his treatise on Cheesecakes; and he speaks also 
of tliat which is called m-pa/xovs, wiuch he says differs from 
the Trvpafj-i<;, inasmuch as this latter is made of bruised wheat 
which liias been softened with honey. And these clieesecakes 
ai*e in nightly festivala givea aft |>riflfis to tbe man wha haa 
kept awake all night. 

57. But Chrysippus of Tyana, in his book called the Art of 
Making Bread, enumerates the following species and <zenera 
of cheesecakes : — " The terentinuni, the cra-ssianum, tiie tutia- 
num, the sabellicum, the clustron, the julianum, the apicia- 
mim, the canopicum, the pelucidum, the cappadocium, the 
hedybium, the maryptum, the plicium, the guttatum, the 
montianum. This last,'' he says, you will soften with sour 
wine, and if you have a little cheese you may ma^h the 
montianuni up half with wine and half with cheese, and so it 
will be more palatable. Then there is the clustrum cm-ia^' 
num, the clustrum tuttatum, and the clustrum taboniauum. 
There are also mustacia made with mead, mustacia made 
with sesame, crustum purium, irosgloamuin, and paulianum. 

"The following cakes resembling cheesecakes," he says, ''ara . 
really made with cheese — the enchytus, the scriblites, tlie 
subityllus. There is also another kind of subityllus made of 
groats. Then there is the spira; this, too, is made with cheese. 
There are, too^ the lucuuUi, the axgyxotiyphfiOM^ the liboa^ thm . 
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cercus, the cexaphaa, the clustroplacous. There is also," mjn 
Chrysippus, " a cheesecake made of rye. TLe j lithoifi is made 
thus: — Take some cheese and pound it, then put it into' ?i 
brazen sieve and stnun it; then put in honey and a licinina' 
of fin II r made £com gf^^nag wkeftt,«ad beat the whole toother 
into one mass. 

There is another cake, which is called by the Romans 
catilhis ornatus, and which is made thus; - Wash f?ome 
lettuces and scrape them; then put some wine into a mortar 
and pound the lettuces in it ; then, Rqneezin^^ out the juice, 
mix up Bomo flour from Bj)rnig wheat m it. and alluwini^' it to 
settle, after a little while pound it again, adding a little pic?*» 
&t and pepper; then j)Ound it aenin, draw it oxit into a cakt\ 
gmoothe it, and cut it again, and cut it into sha|)e, and boil 
it in hot oil, puttuog ail the fragmanta miuck jou have cut off* 
into a strainer. 

'*Othrr kinds of cheesecakes are the followin^^^ : — the ostra- 
cites, the attanites, the amylum^ the tyrucoscmum. Makf> 
this last thus : — Found some cheese (rvpov) carefully, and 
put it into a Te?^cl ; then place nboye it a bmzcii sieve 
(koo-kivov) and strain tlie cheese through it. And when you 
are going to serve it up, then mit in above it a sufficient quan- 
tity of honey. The cheesecakes called vTrorvpcSe^ arc made 
thas: — Put some honey into sonic milk, pound them, autl 
put them into a vessel, and let them coagulate; then, il- you. 
have some little sieves at hand, put ^vliat is in the veBsel into 
them, and let the whey run off; and when it appears to you 
to have coagulated thoroughly, then take up the vessel in which 
it is, and transfer it to a silver dish, and the coat^ or crust, will: 
be upperTOO<?t. But if you have no such sieves, then use 
some llc^v fans, such as those which are used to blow the fire ; 
for they will serve the same pui-pose. Then there is the.copto- 
placous. And also," says he, " in Crete they make a kind oC. 
cheesecake which they call gastris. And it is made thus : — . • 
Take some Thasian and Pontic nuts and some almonds, and. 
also a poppy. Koast this last with great care, and then taka; 
the seed and pound it in a clean mortar; then, adding the: 
fruits which I have mentioned above, beat them up with 
boiled honey, putting in plenty of pepper, and make the' 
whole into a soft ma'^?^, (but it will be of a black colour 
because of the pc^pj ;) flafiteu it and make it into a jsquuser. 
- . ^ TW^IfiW ma eqoil toa j»r^iiv and>eULaboti* Wf « pint • - 
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eiiapd; then, having pounded some white sesame, aoftea 
that too with boiled honey, and draw it out into two cakes, 
placing one beneath and the other above^ so as to have the 
black auT&ee in the middle, and make it into a neat shape." 
These are the cecipes of that olerer writer on confeotionaiT; 
Chrysippns. 

58, But Harpocration the Mendesian, in his treatise on 
Cheesecakes, speaks of a dish which the Alexandrians call 

Now this dish consists of a number of cakes 

mashed up together and boiled with honey. And after thej 

are boiled, they are made up into round baUs, and fastened 

sound with a thin string of byblus in order to keep them 

t(^ther. There is also a dish called voKm, which Alcman 

mentions ia the following terms^ 

And then we'll give yoa poltoB made of bams (vw^Mor), 
And 8now-wbiie whttten gioats from imripe eot]i« 
And fruit of wax. 

But the substantive wayiav, as Sosibius tells us, means a coI< 
lection of all kinds of seeds boiled up in sweet wine. And 
y£^M9 means boiled grains of wheat. And when he speaks 
here of waxy fruit, he means honey. And £pichannu% in 
his JElarth and Sea,^ speaks thus— 
To boil i4mia mofning wikns. 
And Pherecrates mentions the cakes called /tcXun^piiW in his 
Deserters^ iq;»eaking as foUows— 

Ai one man imelli like goats, but elken 
Bnnkhe fiom their montlis nnallc^d tuKmipm* 

59. And when all this had been said, tiie wise Ulpian 
said,«^Whenoe, my most learned grammarians, and out of 
what library, htm these reqfieotable writers, Ghrysippus and 
Harpocration, been extracted, men who bring the names of 
illustrious philosophers into disrepute by being their name- 
sakes! And what Greek has ever used the word iJfitW ; or 
who has eyer mentioned the ofrnXof T* And when Laurentius 
answered him, and said,— Whoever the authors of the poems 
attributed to Epiofaarmus wave, they were aoquauited with 
the rffiam. And we find the following expresakntfi In the 
play entitled Ghiron«^ 

And ie drink twies Ihe qoantlljof cool waior« — 
Two fnU homiaas. 

And these spurious poems, attributed to Epicharmusy were, 
at aU erentfl^ written by eminent men. For it was Ohjy- 
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sogoiius the flute-player, as Aristoxeniis tells us in the eighth 

book of his Politicul Laws, who wrote the poem entitled 

Polity. Aii'l Philochorus, in his treatise on Divination, sa^s 

that it was a man of the nanio of Axiopistos, (whether h6 

was a Locrian or a Sicyonian is uncertain,) who was the author 

of the Canon and the Sentences. And ApoUodorus tells ua 

the same thing. And Teleclides mentions the g^vXos in hm 

Bigid Men, speaking thus — • 

Hot cheesecakes now are things I'm fond o( 

Wild pean I do not care about ; 
I also like rich bits of hare 

Placed on an &iiv\os, 

60. When Ulpian had heard this, he said — But, since you 
have also a cake whidi you call icoirr^, and I see that there is 
one serred up for each of you on the tables tell ns now, yo\L 
epicures, what writer of anthonty ever mentions this w<»d 
tmrr0 And Democritus replied — ^Dionysius of Utica» in 
the seventh book of his Geoi|^ca^ says that the sea leek is 
caHed And as for the honey-cake vhicii is now served 

up before each of us, dearchus the Solensian, in his treatise 
on Biddies^ mentions that, saying — ^ If any one were to order 
a number of yessels to be mentioned which resemble <me 
another^ he might aay^ 

A tripod, a bowl, a eaadleatiek, a marble mortar, 

A bench, a pponge, a caldron, a boat, a metal mortar. 

An oil-cruse, a basket, a knife, a iadle^ 

A goblet, and a needle. 

And after that he gives a list of the names of different dishes^ 
thus — 

Sonp, lentils, salted meat, and fisb, and turnip. 
Garlic, fiesb meat, and tunny-roe, pickles, onioni^ 
Otives^ and artichokes^ capers, truffles, miuhxooms. 

. And in the same way he gives a cata^pgue of cake8» and 

sweetmeats, thus-^ 

Ames, placoiu, entUtos, IMnm,* 

Pomegranates, eggSf velehes, and sesame; 

Copt^ and grape<^, dried figs^ and peaiB aiid psaflhee» 

Apj)le8 and almonds." 

These are the words of Clearchus. But Sopater the &rca 

writer, in his drama entitled Pylse, says — 

Who was it who invented first black cakes (icMTai) 
Of the uncounted poppy-seed? who mix'd 
The yellow componncui of delidooe sweetmeats ? 

* Theee are all names of different kindfl of cheesecakes which cannot 
be distinguished from one another in an English tiau;}iaiiou. 
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And Im^ witlia«t«iiy Ui^, took and ale aonia And wiian 
ihey all kiig^ied, BemaaritOB aaidj^Bot^ my fiae ^md- 
^oaftobar, I did wA desira yea to ant^ but not to aict; Ibr tiie 
ivocd watmMn ia naed in tha aanaa -of afaatainiqg fma aadi^ 
Jbf DSkaopompoB tba oaoic pos^ ia kia Phiaeii% itiMoe 

^ Cease gambling vilfli tbft dke, sy boy, and now 

Feed for the fntnrf more on herbs. Your F^tomadh 
Is hard with iiKliL'c-tioTi : c^ive up eating {dv^ffQif) 
Those fish that ciing to the iocki»j the lees of wixie 
Will make yoar head and mumb elear, and fhns 
ToaH find your Indlbf and jwt ^eatato tdo^ bctlac. 

Ifen do, however, use mnio/9(m to to eat a portion of ai^thin^ 
as HermippuB doe% in bis Soldien — 

Alaa ! alaa 1 lia bites me nov, be bite^ 
And qntle devoois (dinviSfet) my tnnv. 

61. The Syrian being oonvicted by these azgnments, and 

being a good deal annoyed, said — But I see bene on the table 

'aome pistaduo nuts (tftrraKia); and if you can tell me what 

anthor has everi^ken of them^ I will give you^ not ten golden 

atatersy as that Pontic trifler has it, but this goblet And as 

Bemomtus made no reply, he said, But sinoe you cannot 

aasarer mc^ I will tell you ; Kicandcr of Coloiiliony in bis 

llieriacBnSy mentions thcniy mi 

PIstaduo nnta (t^irrAaa) npoa Hbe high w t bi aawifl i b 
• LSkaBlBaada«««e<igl«t 

The irord is also imtteu Purrwaa, in the line— 

And-afaMBd4<M3cii}g ^anrmm wttt Hk/Btn, 

And Fosidonius the Stoic, in tlje third book of bis History, 
-writes thus : But both Arabia aud Syria prcjciuce the peiich, 
and the nut which is called f^iaraKLov ; which bears a fruit in 
bunches like bunches of gi'apes, of a sort of Uiwny white, long 
shaped, like teai*s, and the nuts lie on one another like berries. 
But the kernel is of a liglit green, and it is less juicy than the 
pine-cone, but it has a more pleasant smell. And the brothers 
who together composed the Georgics, write thus, in the third 
book — " There is also ilie ash, and the turpentine tree, which 
the Syrians call TrioTaKta.*' And these people s[)ell the word 
TniTTuKLa with a TT, but Nicander writes it jumUui, and Posi- 

doniuB /SLcrraKia. 

^ 62 And when he had said thi^ looking round on all those 
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who were pment^ aid beii^ pimiaed by tfaein, he 8aid,~Bixfc 
I mean also to diaoiiet every other ^rii that there k on tiie 
teibk» in ordwr fa meke yea adaage mj fried JeMnmg, And 
first of all I will i^eak «f tboae the AkiaadriaiM call 
Koyyapa and waXwufm. And tfamr are mentkmed also by 
.A^thodea of OyBevBy in the thim bookof his History of his 
Countiy; where he aays: ^'Bat after tiie thnndeacbolt had 
etnidL tiie tomb, there sprung up from the monument a tree 
whidi they call miFvapw, And this tree ia not at all inferior 
in aiae to the dim or the fir. And it haa great nnndieni of 
touMshe^ of great length and rather thoaiy; but Ua leaf ia 
. tender and green, and of a round shm. Aiid Hi bears Bruit 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. And tine finit ia veiy 
sweety and of the size of a phauBaa oliv«, which it resembles 
both in its fiesh and in its stone ; but it is superior in the 
.good fiayour of ite jinoe. And the fruit is cHben while' still 
green; and when it has beeene dry I^My make it into paste, 
-and eat it without either bruising it or softanii^ it with 
water, but taking it in very neaify its natural state. And 
;XIuii|»dee, in the Cyclops, i^ieaks of — 

A branch of palinru?.^ 

But Theopumpiis, in the twenty-first book of liis Histoi-y of 
Philip, mentions them, and Diphiliis, the physician of Siphniis, 
.also speaks of them, in his treatise on Whai may be eaten by 
People in Health, and by Invalids. But T have mentioned 
those things first, my good friends, not because they are 
bctoro us at this moment, but because in the beautiful citvof 
Alexandria, T have often eaten them as j^firt of the second 
course, and m \ have often heard tho question as to their 
names raised there, I happened to fall in with a book here in 
•which I read what I have now recoimtcd to you. '■ 

63. And T will now take the pears (aTrmv), which I see 
before me, and sjjeak of them, siuce it is from them that the 
Peloponnesus was called ^Avlaf because plants of the {^ear- 

1 Eur. Cyd. 89S. 

3 This IB like same given to the Peloponnesus by fiomsTi*^' ' 

€| 'Airfrys ycdrj^ — II. iii. 49,— 
where Damm savs the name is derived from some ancient kinff named 
Apis ; but he adds that the name 'ATrta in also used merely as meaning 
dbtant (t^k M d^tortfiiay wA dKKMTniv), as is plain Ihna ivlutt Uljuea 
sajB of hiiaself to the Ph8Baciaiis>-i 

kulL y^p tyu ^uvot Ttikumlptos tv6e^ MbwJ 
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tree were abundant in the country, as Ister tells us^ ia lus 
treatise on the Histoiy of Giieeoe. And that it was customary 
to bring up pears in water at entertainmentSi we learn from 
the Breutias of Alexisy where we read these lines^^ 

A, Have you ne'er seen pears floathig in deep water 
Sorved up before some hungry n*en at dinner I 

B. 1 lideed 1 have, and often ; what of that 1 

A. DoeB not each guest chooiie for himBelf, and cat 
The ripest of tiie fmit that swims before himt 
JBw Ko donbt he does. 

But the fruit called a/xa/xi^XtScf are not the same as peara^ 

as some people haye &ncied, but they are a different thix^ 

sweeter, and they have no kernel Aristomenecfy in his 

Bacchus, says-— 

Enow yon not how the Chian garden grows 
fine medlsrst 

And iBschylides too, in the third book of his GeoigicSi shows 
us that it is a different ihut from the pear, and sweeter. For 
he is speaking of the island Ceos, and he ezpresaes himself 
thufl^ — ^ The island produces the Teiy finest pears, equal to 
that fruit which in Ionia is called hamamelis; for they are 
free from kemelfl^ and sweet, and delioious.** But Aethlius^ 
in the fifth book of his Samian Annals, if the book be 
genuine calls them homomelidea And Pamphilos^ in his 
treatise on Dialects and Names, says, ^ The epimelis is a 
species of pear.** Antipho, in his tr^tise on Agriculture 
sajs that m phoddes are also a kind of pear* 

64* Then tiiere are pomegranates, jbid of pomegranates 
some kinds are said to be destitute of keroels, and soma 
to haye hard ones. And those without kemek are mentioned 
by Aristophanes in his Farmera ; and in his Anagyrus he 
sayEt— 

Ezecpt wheat flour and pomegrsiialfls. 

He also speaks of them in the Gerytades; and Hennippua;, 
in his Cercopes, b&jb — 

Haye jon e*er seen the pomegranate's kernel in snowt ^ 

Aud w0 find the diminutive form potSLov, like PolSlov. 

Antiphanes also mentions the pomegranates with the hard 

kernels in his Boeotiii— 

I hade him hring me from the farm pom.egranated 
Of the hard-kemell'd sort 

And Epilycus, in his Phoraliscus, says- 
Yon are speaking of apples and pomegranates. 
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Alexis also, in bis Suitors, has the Hue — 

He took the rich pomegranates from their hands. 

But Agathai'chideSy in the nineteenth book of his Histoiy 
of Europe, tells UB that the Boeotians call pomegranates not 
poud but o-t&xi, speaking thus : — " As the Athenians veie 
disputing with the Boeotians about a district which they called 
Sidae, Epaminondas, while engaged in upholding the claims of 
the Beootians, suddenly lifted up in \m left hand a pome^ 
granate which he had concealed, and showed it to the Athe« 
nians, asking them what they called it, and when they said 
poLOf * Bnt we,' said he, ' call it a-L&rj* And the district bears 
the pomegranate-tree in gi'eat abundance, from which it origin 
nally derived its name. And Epaminondas prevailed." And 
Menander, in his Heauton-TimpramenoB, called them pci&ui, 
in the following lines— 

And after dinner I did set before tbein 
Almondfly and after that we- ate pomegranaies. 

There is, howeTer, another plant called siday which is some- 
thiiic: like the pomegranate, and which grows in the lake 
Orchomenus, in the water itself; and the sheep eat its leaves, 
and the pigs feed on the young shoots, as Thcophrastus tells 
us, in the fourth book of his treatise on Plants ; where he 
flays that there is another plant like it iu the 2(ile, which 
grows ithout any roots. 

05. The next thing to be mentioned are dates. XenophoQ, 
in the second book of his Anabasis, says-— ''And there was in 
the district a great deal of com, and wine made of the dates, 
and also yinegar, which was extracted from them; but the 
berries themselves of the date when like what we see in Greece, 
were set apart for the slaves. But those which were destined 
for the masters were all carefully selected, being of a wonder- 
ful size and beauty, and their colour was like amber. And 
some they dry and serve up as sweetmeats ; and the wine 
made from the date is sweet, but it produces headache." And 
Herodotus, in his first book, speaking of Babylon, says, — 
^ There are palm*trees there growing over the whole plain, most 
«f them being very fruitful ; and they make bread, and wme> 
and honey of them. And they manage the tree in the same 
iray as the fig-tree. For those palm-trees which they call the 
males they take, and bind their fruit to the other palm-trees 
which bear dates, in order that the insect which lives in the 
£ruit of the male palm may get jmto the date and ripen it, 
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and so prevent the fmit of the date-beanng palm from being 
spoilt, i'^ r the male paim has an insect in each of its friiitt^, 
as the wild fig has." And Poly bins of Me^Mlapolis, who speaks 
•with the authority of an eye-witness, gives very ueaily the . 
same account of the lotus, as it is aiUed, in Libya, tiiat 
Herodotus here gives of the palm-tree ; for he speaks thus 
of it : " And the lotus is a tree of no great size, but rough 
and thorny, and its leaf is green like that of the rhcimuus, but 
a little thicker and broader. And the fruit at hrst resemlilcs 
both in colour and size the berries of the white myrtle wlieu; 
full )wn ; hut as it increa^^es in size it becomes of a scarlet 
colour, and in size about equal to the round olives ; and it Itm 
an exceedingly small stone. But when it is ripe they gather 
it. And some they store for the use of the servants, bruising 
it and mixinir it with c:rnnt>\ and packing it into vessels. 
And that which is preserved for freemen is treated in the 
same way, only that the stones are taken out, and then they 
pack that fruit also in jars, and eat it when they please. And' 
it is a food very like the fig, and also like the palm-date, but 
superior in fragrance. And when it is moistened and pounded 
with water, a wine is made of it, very sweet and enjoYable ta 
the tasto, and hkc fine mead ; and they drink it without 
water; but it will not keep more than ten days, on which 
accuimt they only make it in snuill quantities as they waiit, 
it They also make vinegar of the same fruit.'* 

GG. And Melanippidcs the Meliim, in his Danaides, calls 
the fruit of the palm-tree by the name of ^otVt^, mentioning 
them in this manner: — " They had the appearance of inha-. 
bitants of the shades below, not of human beings ; nor had 
they voices like women; but they drove about in chariots 
with seats, thi'ough the woods and groves, just as wild beasts 
do, holding in their hands the sacred frankincense, and the 
fi-agrant dates (ipotyiKos), and and the delicate perf umea. 

of Syria." ^ 

And Aristotle, in his treatise on Plants, speaks thus 
*^The dates {<^o(vuc^) without stones, which some call eunuchs 
and others atrvpnrjyoi.'' Hellanicus has also called the frait» 
^ivi^, in his Journey to the Temple of Ammon, if at least 
the book be a gentiine one ; and so has Phormus the comie 
poet^ in his Atalantse. But oonceming those that are calkd 

1 This fragment ia fhll of coirnptloiis. I ban ndoptcd the twSxag 
and Uiteipretetl<« Cnaaboib 
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the Nicolann dates, which are imported from Syria, I can 
give youthiB information; that they received this name from, 
Augustus the emperor, because he was exceedingly fond of 
the fruit, and because Nicolaus of Damascus, who was his 
£iend, was constantly sending him presents of it. And this 
Kicolaus was a philosopher of th« Pciipatetic School, and 
wrote a very voluminous history, 

67. Now with respect to dried figs. Those which came 
from Attica were always conaidored a great deal the best 
Accordingly Dinon, in his History of Persia, says — " And they 
used to serve up at the royal table all the frmU which the 
earth produces as far as the king's domimons extend, being 
trought to him from every district as a sort of first-fruits. 
And the first king did not think it becoming for the kings 
either to eat or dnnk anything which came from any foreign 
doiintzy; and this idea gradually acquired the force of a 
law. For once, when one of the eunuchs brought the king, 
among the rest of the dishes at dessert, some Athenian dried 
figs, the king asked where they came from. And when he 
heai d that they came frx>m Athens, he forbade those who 
had bought them to buy them for him any more, until it 
should be in his power to take them wheneyer he chose, and 
not to buy them. And it is said that the eunuch did this 
on purpose, with a view to remind him of the expedition 
against Attica.** And Alexis, in his Pilot, says — 

Then came in figs, the embkm of fair Athm» 
And bimcheB of sweet thyme. 

And Lynoeus, in his epistle to the comic poeti Posidippus, 

says — " In the delineation of the tragic passions, I do not 

think that Euripides is at all superior to Sophoclesi, but in 

dried figs, I do think that Attica is superior to every other 

country on earth." And in his letter to Diagoras, he writes 

thus: — "But this coimtry opposes to the Chelidonian dried 

figs those which are called Brigindarid», which in their name 

indeed are barbarous, but which in delicious flavour are not at 

all lees Attic than the others. And PhoenicideSy in his Hated 

Woman, says — 

They celebrate the praise of myrtle-berriee, 

Of honey, of the Propyliea, and of fig^; 

Now these I tasted wheu 1 first arrived, 

And saw the Prop^laea; yet have I found nothing 

Which to a woodcock can for taste compare. 

In which lines \re must take notice of the mention of fhe' 

3x2 
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woodcock. But Philemon, in his treatise on Attic Names, 
says that *HhQ most excellent dried figs are those called 
^gilides; and that ^gila is the name of a borough in 
Attica, which deriTes its name from a hero called .^Igilus ; 
but that the dried figs of a reddish black colour are called 
Chelidonians.*' Theopompus also^ in the Peace, praising the 
lithrasian figs, speaks thus — 

Barley cak«^ cheeaeeakefl* and Ttthnsian figB. 
But dried figs were so very mudi sought after bj all men, 
(for really, as Aristophanes says — 

There's really nothing nicer than dried figa ;) 

that even Amitrochates, the kiinj; of the Indians, wrote to 
Antiochus, entreating him (it is Hegesander who telLs this 
story) to buy and send him some sweci wine, and some dried 
figs, and a sophist ; and that Antiochus wrote to him in answer, 
The dried figs and the sweet wine we will send you ; but it is 
not lawful for a S( »j)lii.st to be sold in Greece. The Greeks 
wore also in the habit of eating dried ligs, roasted, as Plioi cerates 
proves by what he says in the Corianuo, where we find — 

But pick me out some of ihoae roasted figs. 
And a few lines later he says — 

"Will you not brine: nic here some blnck dried figll 
'Dost understand 1 Among the Mariandj'ni, 
lhat barbarous tribe, they call these black dried figB 
Their dishes. 

I am awai o, ti o, that riimpliilus has mentioned a kind of 
dried figs, which he calls tt^okviScs. 

G8. That the word fioTpv^ is common for a bunch of grapes 
is known to every one ; and Crates, in the second book of his 
Attic Dialect, uses the word arac^vX^, although it appears 
to be a word of Asiatic origin; saying that in some of the 
aticiont hymns the word <na<l>v\ij. is used for fioTpvs, as in the 
following line : — 

Thick lianLnnn: with the dusky grapes ((tTacpvMjffi) themselves. 
And that the word ora^vXT; is used by Homer is known to 
every one. But Plato, in the eiixhth book of his T.nws, uses 
both poTpvq and oTucjivXrj, where he says — " Wlioever tastes 
wild fruit, whether it bo irnipcs {(SoTpvoiv) or figs, bell)re the 
time of the vini'ijie arrives, which falls at the time of the 
rising of Arcturus, whether it be on his own farm, or on any 
one else's land, shall be fined fifty s u rcMi drachmius to be paid 
to Ba£chu% if he plucked them oft his own land ; but a mioa 
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if he gather them on a neighbour's estAtc ; but if he take 
them from any other place, two-thirds of a niina. But who- 
ever chooses to gather the grapes {nrjv ara<f>v\-r}v), which ore 
now called the noble grapes, or the figs called the noble 
figSy if he gather them from his own trees, let him gather 
them as he pleese% and when he pleases; but if he gathers 
them from the trees of any one else without having obtained 
the leave of the owner, then, in accordance with the law which 
forbids any one to move what he has not placed, he shall be 
invariably punished." These are the words of the divine 
Plato; but I ask now what is this noble grape (ycvMuu), and 
this noble fig that he speaks of 1 And yon may all consider 
this point while I am discussing the other dishes which are 
on the table. And Masurius said- 
Bat lei 118 not postpone this till to-morrowy 
8tUl less till the da^r after. 

When the philosopher says yevyoMf he means tvyevtj, gene* 
rous, as Archilochus aJso uses tne woxd — 
Come hither, you are generooe (ytmmt&s); 

or, perhaps, he means c7rtycycv»;/AeVa ; that is to say, grafted. 

For Aristotle speaks of grafted pears, and calls them 

cVc/ut/3oXa8€5. And Demosthenes, in his speech in defence 

of Ctesiphon, has the sentence, "gathering figs, and grapes 

(fioTpv^), and olives." And Xenophon, in his (Economics, says, 

" that irrapes (ra? (rra<^vAds) are ripened by the sun." And 

our ancestors also have been acquainted with the practice of 

steeping grapes in wine. Accordingly Eubulu% in his Cata- 

CoUomenos, savs — 

But take these grapes {06rpvs), and in neat wine pound them. 

And pour upon them many cups of water. 

Then make him eat them when well ateep'd in wine. 

And the poet, who is the author of the Chiron, which is gene- 
rally attributed to Pherecrates, says — 

Almonds and apples, and the arbutus first, n 
And myrtle-berriesi pastry, too, and grapes 
"Well Bteep'd in wine ; and marrow. 

And that every sort of antmnu fniit was always ](leiitifiil a.t- 
Athens, Aristophanes tcstilies in his Hone. Why, tlieu, should 
that appear strange which Aethlius the Samiau asserts in 
the fifth book of his Samian Annals, where he says, " The 
fig, and the grape, and the medlar, and the apple, and tlic 
rose grow twice a-year?" And Lyuceua^ in his letter ta 
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Diagoras, praising the NiocNitanitian grape, wliieh grows in 
Attica^ and oompanng it to the Rhodiaoan, says, As rinJs 
of the Nieostxatian grapes they grow the Hippo&iaii grape ; 
whidi after the mo&th Hecatomb8M>ii (like a good servant) 
has oofistanily the same good disposition towaidft its masteKs.*^ 

69. But as you have £mI frequent datniHra 

teid hirds, and pigeons, I also idll tdl you all tiiai I, after a 

great deal of reading, have been able to find out in addk 

tion to what has been pEeviousIy stated. Now the word 

irepurnpwv (pigeonV may be found used by Henander in his 

Concubine^ where ne says^ 

He iraits a Utile while, and <9ieii nmt up 

And nyi^^'IVe bought !^omc pigeons (sv/MOY^Mtt) tat you." 

And so Nicostratus, in his Delioate Woman, sayi^ 

These are the things I want,— a little bird, 
And then a pigeon {trfpurrfpiov) and a paunch. 

And Anaxandndes, in his Beciprooal Lover, has the line— - 

For bringing in some pigeons {wMpmrlpia) and eome spanrowa. 
And Phiynichus, in his Tragedianfl^ says — 

Bring Mm a pigeon {rtpurr^piop) for a thieepenny piece. 
Now witii respect to the pheasant, Ptolemy the kii^, in 
the twelfth book of his Memorabilia, speaking of the palace 
which there is at Alexandria^ and of the animals whidi are 
kept in it^ says, They have also pheasants^ wliich they call 
Wra/oot, whi<^ they not only used to send hr from Media, 
but they also used to put the eggs under broody hens, by 
which means they raised a number^ so as to have enough for 
food; for they ceJIl it yery excellent eating.'^ How this is 
the expression of a most magnificent monaxdi, who confesses 
that he himself has never tasted a pheasant^ but who used to 
keep these birds as a sort of treasure* But if he had ever 
«eai such a sight as this, when^ in addition to all those 
which have been already eaten, a pheasant is also placed 
before each individual, he would have added another book 1k> 
the existing twenty-fonr of that celebrated histoiy, which he 
calls his Memorabilia. And Aristotle or 'Hieophxastiis, in 
his Crommentaries, says, " In pheasants, the male is not only 
as much superior to thi female as is usually the case, but he 
is so in an infinitely greater degree.^* 

70. But if the before-mentioned kiug had seen the number 
of peacocks also which exists at Rome, he would have fled 
to his eacred Senate,, as though he had a seoond time been 
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Ji ivcn out of his kingdom by his brother. For tlic luuklUide 
of these birds is so great ;it iiome, tlmt Antiphanes the comic 
poet, in his Soldier or Tj ciion, may seem to have bacu in- 
jspired by the s|)ir;t of prophecy, when he said— 

When the ^rst man imported to ibis city 
A pair of peftoecks, they were thought a rarity. 
Bat now they are more numeraus than quaik ; 
So, if by searching you find one good man. 
He wiU be mre to have five worthless aona. 

And AleiiBy in liis Lamp, aajB — 

That he should hare devoured so vast a sum ! 
Why if (by earth I ?M'enr) I fed on hares' milk 
And peacocks, I could never spend so much. 

And timt they used to keep them tame m their houiSB^ we 

ieam from Strattis^ in his Pausanias, where he sajs — 

Of equal vahie with your many trifl' s. 

And peacocks, which you breed up tor their feathers* 

Jkad Anaxandridea, in his Melilotus^ says^ 
Is *t not n TTjnd idea to breed up pfacocks, 
When every one can buy his private orBamental 

And AiiMihtns, In his Krd Feedera, says — 

BeaideB bQ this, tame peaeodE^ loudly erooking. 
Menodotus the Samian also, in his treatise on the Treasoret 
in the Tenmle of the Samian Junoy says : ''The peacocks are 
aaend to Jtino^ and perhaps Samoe may be the place whm 
they vere fiist produced and reared, and from thenee it was 
that tiiey were scattered abroad over foreign coimtrieSy in the 
aame way as cocks were originally produced in Persia^ and 
the birds called guinea-fowl (fM^eayptScs) in ^tolia.*' On 
whic^ acoonnt ioitiphanes, in his Brotbem by the same 
Father, says-^ 

Tbey say thai in the city of the San 
The phoenix is produced ; the owl in Athena; 
Cyprus breed<< dorcs of admirable beauty : 
But Juno, queen of fsamos, does, they say, 
Ilcar there a golden race of wondfona bird% 
The briUia»t» be— tiW, coBspioaoua peaeodE. 

On which account the peacock occurs on the coins of the 
Samians. 

71. But since ^fenodotus has mentioned the guinea-fowl, 
we ourselves also v. ill say something on that subject. Clytus 
the Milesian, a pv.pil of Aristotle, in the first book, of his 
History of Miietua, writes Lhus cuuctiinm^ liiem — "Ali 
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around the temple of the Virgin Godde&s at Leros^ there are 
birds called guinea-tbwk. And the ground where they are 
bred is marshy. And this bird is very devoid of affection 
towards its young, and wholly disregards its offspring, so that 
the priests are forced to take care of theiiu And it is about 
the size of a very fine fowl of the common poultry, its head 
is small in proportion to its body, having but few feathers^ 
but on the top it has a fleshy crest, hard and xound^ sticking 
Up above the head like a peg, and of a wooden colour. And 
over the jaws, instead of a beard, they have a long pieoe of 
flesh, beginning at the mouth, redder than that of the common 
poultry; but of that which exists in the common poultry on 
the top of the beak^ which some people call the beard, they are 
wholly destitute; so that their beuk is mutilated in this 
respect. But its beak is sharper and larger than that of the 
common fowl; its neck is black, thicker and shorter than 
that of common poultry. And it^ who.e body is lotted aU 
over, the general colour being blacki studded in every part 
with thick white spots something laiger than lentil seeds. 
And these spots are ringnahaped^ in the middle of patches of 
a darkmr hue than the rest of the plumage : so that these 
patches present a variegated kind of appearance^ the black 
part having a sort of white tinge, and the white seeming a 
good deal darkened And their wings are all over variegated 
with white^ in serrated/ wavy lines» parallel to each other. 
iUid their legs are destitute of spurs like those of the common 
hen. And the females are very like the males, on which 
account the sex of the guinea-fowls is hard to distinguish.*! 
Now this is the account given of guinea-fowls by the Peri* 
patetic philosopher, 

72. Boasted sucking-pigs are a dish mentioned hj Epicrates 
in his Merchant — 

On this eondition I will be the eook ; 

Nor shall all Sicily boast that even she 
Produced so great an artist as to fish, 
Nor Elis either, where I 've seen tlie flesh 
Of dainty sucking-pigs well browii'd befoio 
A rapid fire. 

And Alexis, in his Wicked Woman, says— 
A delicate slice of leader sncking-pig, 
Bought for three oboK hot^ and vecy Jnicy» 
When it is set before us. 

^ There is probably some corruption here* 
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"But the Athenianfl^** aa Philoohonis tells us, wben tiiey sacrif 
fice to the Seaaons, do not roaati but boil their meat, entreat- 
ing the goddesBea to defend them from all exceasiYe droughts 
and heats, and to give increase to their crops by means of 
moderate irarmth and seasonable rains. For they argue that 
roasting is a kind of cookery which does less good to the 
meat, while boiling not only removes all its oruditi^, but has 
the power also of softening the hard parts, and of making all 
the rest digestible. And it makes the food more tender and 
wholesome, on which account they say also, that when meat 
has been once hoUed, it ought not to be warmed up again by 
either roasting or boiling it ; for any second process removes 
the good done by the first dressing, as Aristotle tells iis. 
And roast meat is more cmde and dry than boiled meat." 
But roast meat is called ^XoyiSc?. Accordingly StrattLi iu 
his Callippides says, with reference to Hercules — 

ft 

Immediately he caught up some large slices {ipKoyLUMs) 
Of smoking roasted hoar, and swallowed them.i 

And Archippus, in his Hercules Marrying, says — 

The pettitoes of little pigs, well cook'd 
Iu variuuici fashion; slices, too, of bulls * 
With flfaarpen'd homt» and great long steaks of boar^ 
All roosted {pxo^idts), 

73. But why need I say anythiDg of partridges, when so 

much has already heen said hy you 1 HowereTi I will not 

omit what is related by Hegesaader in his Commentaries. 

For he mys that the Samians, when sailing to Syharis^ having 

touched at the district called Siritis, were so alarmed at the 

noise made by partridges which rose up and flew away, that 

they fled, and embarked on board their ships, and sailed 

away. 

OoncemiDg hares also Chamseleon says, in his treatise on 
Simonides, that Simouides onoe, when supping with king 
Hiero, as there was no hare set on the table in firont of him 
as tliere was before all the other guests, but as Hiero after* 
wards helped him to some, made this extempore yerse— 

Hor, e'en though large, could he reach all thiB way. 
But Simonides was, in fact, a very covetous man, addicted to 
disgraceful gain, as wc are told by Gliairii^eleon. And ac- 
cordingly in Syracuse, as iliero usod to send him cvery- 
thinijr necessary for his daily subsistence in 2;rcrLt abundance, 
iSimumdes used to sell tiie greater put of what was bent to 
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kim bj the king, and TO&aew oofy a anall portion for his 
own use. And when some one aaked him the reason of his 
doing 80, he said— In order that both the liberaUtj of Hiero 
and my economy may be Tisible to every one.** 

The dish called udder is mentioned by Tekulides, in his 
Kigid Menj in the following lines — 

Being a woman, 'tis but reasonable 
That I fthonld hting an uddar. 

But Antidotiis uses not the word ovOoLp, bat vTruymrrpLoy, in 

Lis C^ucrolous Man. 

74. Matron, in liis rai ndies, speaks ot animals being fattened 

for food, and birds also, iii tlieso lines — 

Thus spake the hero, and the sen^ants smiled. 
And after brought, on Bllrer didxes piled, 
line ftUeu'd iSjoAb, deaa sii^ged aionad with flim^ 
Like dieeeecakei on the beck, thdr age the eane* 

And Sopater the fiuroe-wriier speaks of fiittened suckiiig-pigs 
in his Marriage of Bacchis, saying &ia — 

If theie WAB anywhere an ovei^ there 

The well*fed sucking-pig did eraekle, roasting. 

But .^^hines . uses the form SeX^cucior for ZSX/^ in his 
Alcibiades, saying, " Just as the women at the eook^ps breed 

sacking-pigs (ScX^aicia)." And Antipfaanes, in hii Physiog- 

nonust j says — 

Thoae women take the eackiog^gs (kx^na). 
And fiitten them by Jiavoe ; 

And in his Persuasive Man he says — 

^ be Ibd ap instead of pigR (Sca^ok^mf). 

Plato, however, has used the word £eA,^a{ in the masculine 
gender in his Poet, where he says — - 

Leanest of pigs (SeA^a/ca l>ai6raTop). 

And Sophocles, in his play called Insolence, says — 

Wishing to eat t6v bi\<paKa. 

And Oratinus, in his Ulysseses, has the expression — 

Large pigs (B4k<paKas iJ.rydKovs). 

But Nicocharcs uses the word as feminine^ saying— • 

And Eupoiis, in his €k>lden Age, says — 

Did he not senre up nt the feast a sucking-pifr (5eA<^aKo), 
Whoae teeth were not jret grewOt a bftautifai beast ) ' 

And Plato, in his lo, says — 

Mng hilhir new the head «f the aaoktng^ig S^^fMN^^ 
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TChoopompus, too, in hk Fbndape, say&— 

And they doaaeiiflDioarttired pig (r^^ Upav d€\<paKa). 
Tbeopompus also epesk^ of fttted geese and &tted calves in 
ih.e tiiirtoeiitii book of hia Hiitory of Philip, and in the 
diev6Dth book of his AflUrs of Greece, where he is speaking 
of the tempemnoe of the Laoedssmonians in respect of eating, 
-writing thns— "And the Thasians sent to Agesilans, when 
he arrived, all sorts of sheep and well-fed oxen ; and beside 
this, every kind of confectionery and sweetmeat. Bat 
Agesilans took the sheep and the oxen^ but as for the 
confectionery and sweetmeats, at first lie did not know what 
they uicant, for they were covered up; hut vrlien he saw what 
they "were, he ordered lIic slaves to take tlicm away, saying 
that it was not the cnstom of the Lacedaimonians to eat such 
food as that. But as the Thasians pressed him to take them, 
he said, Cairy them to those men (pointing to the Helots) 
and give them to them ; sixying that it was mucli better for 
those Helots to injm-e their health by eating them, than for 
iiimself and the Lacedaimouians whom he had with him." 
And that the Lacedgemonians were in the habit of treating 
the Helots with great insolence, is related also by Myron of 
Priene, in the second book of his History of Messene, where 
he says — " They impose every kind of insulting employment 
on the Helots, such as brings with it the most extreme dis- 
horn nir; for they compel them to wear caps of dogskin, an I 
cloaks also of skins ; and every year they scourge them without 
their having committed any offence, in order to prevent their 
ever thinking of emancipating themselves from slavery. And 
besides all this, if any of them ever appear too handsome 
or distinguished-looking for slaves, they impose death as the 
penalty, and their masters also are fined for not checking 
them in their growtli and tine appearances. And they give 
them each a certain piece of land, and fix a portion which 
they shall invariably bring tliem in from it." 

The verb xv^^t<^y cackle like a goose (xvi')f is used and 
applied to those who play on the flute. Dipiiilus says in his 
Sjnoris — 

'ExvuKTas, — this noise is always made 
By all the pnpils of Timotheus. 

75. And since there is a portion of a fore-quarter of pork 
which is called r-lpva placed before eaoh of us, let us say 
^aomeUuiig. about it, if usy one lemembera having aean thia 
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word used anywhere. For the best Trcpvat aie those from 
Cisalpine Gaul; those from Gibyra in Asia are not much 
inferior to them, nor are those from Lycia. And Strabo 
mentions them in the third book of his Geography, (and hA 
is not a veiy modem author). And he says also, in the 
seventh ^ book of the same tr^tise, that he was acquainted 
with Pomdonius the Stoic philosopher, of whom we have 
often spoken as a friend of Scipio who took Carthage. And 
these are the words of Strabo — In Spaio, in the province 
of Aquitaniay is the city Pompelo, wliich one may consider 
equivalent to Pompeiopolie^ where admirable inpvai are cured, 
equal to the Cantabrian hams." 

The comic poet Aristom«ieS| in ibis Bacchus, speaks of 
meat cured by being sprinkled with salt^ saying-* 

I put before 70a new this salted meat 
And in his Jugglers he says — 

The eenraat aimers ate some salted eiab. 

76. But since we have here fresh cheese (rpo^xiXis), the 
glory of fair Sicily/' let us, my friends, also say something about 
cheese {rvpos). For Philemon, in his play entitled The Sidliau, 
says— 

I once did think that Sieilj could make 
Tliis one especial thing, good-flavour'd clieeae; 
But now I've heard this good of it besides, 
That not only is the cheese of Biciiy good, 
Bot an its pigcoifii too : and if one vpeiikM 
Of richly-broider*d robes, they are Siciliaa ; 
And so I think that i-land now supplies 
All sorts of dainties and of furniture. 

The Tromilican^ cheese also has a high character, respecting 
which Demetrius the Scepsian vrites thus in his second book of 
the Trojan Array — Tromilca is a city of Achaia, near which 
a delidous cheese is made of goat's milk, not to be compared 
with any other kind, and it is called Tromilican. And Simo- 
Hides mentions it in his Iambic poem, which begins thus — 

You Ve taking wottdxoiiB troaUe befoiehaad, 

Tclembrotus : 

and in this poem he says — 

And there is the fine Achaian cheese, 

Called the Tromilican, which I Ve brooght with me. 

1 There is probably some great eomiption hen; for Poaidonliis waa 

a contemporary of Cicero. 

* There is a dispute whet^ier this word ought to be written Tromi- 
lican or Stromilican. The ciLy of TromUea ia mentioned nowhere else. 
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And Euripides, in h'l^ ryclops, spcalrs of a harsh-l^asted cheese, 
ivhich lie calls ojtlos Tvpo^ being curdled by the juice {ovo^) of 
the fig-tree- 
There is, too, rvp6s owlas, and JoTo'i milk. ' 

But since^ by speaking in this way of all the things ^vhich 
are now pat* on the table before us, I am making the Tromi- 
Hoan cheese into the remains of the dessert, I will not con- 
tinue this topic. For Eiipolis calls the relics of sweetmeats 

fypayijftmay) and confectionery arrorrpay-qyiaTau And ridi* 

eufing a man of the name of DidymiaSi he calls him the 
airaTpdyrjixa of a foz, either because he was little in person^ 
or as being cunning and miscbicTous, as Borothcus of Ascalon 
says. There are also thin broad cheeses, which the Cretans 
call females, as Seleucus tells us, which they offer up at 
certain sacrifices. And Philippides, in his play called the 
Flutes, speaks of some called TrvpUKfiBat, (and this is a name 
given to those made of cream), when he says — 
Harfaig these Tvp^t^ftu, and these herbs. 

And perhaps all such things are included in this ]^Iaccdonian 
term cTrtSctTiTtScs. For all these things are provocatives to 
drinking. 

77. Now, while Ulpian was continuing the ccnYcmition in 
tliis way, one of the cooks, who made some pretence to learn- 
ing, came in, and proclaimed /ni'^a. And when many of us 
were perplexed at this proclamation, (for tlie rascal did not 
show what it was that lie had,) he said; — Yuu .Si-cm to me, 
O guests, to be ignorant that Cadmus, the graudl'ather of 
Bacchus, was a cook. And, as no one made any reply to this, 
he said ; Euliemerus the Coan, in the third book of his Sacred 
History, relates that the Sidonians give this account, that 
Cadmus was the cook of the king, and that he, having taken 
Harmonia, who was a female flute-player and also a slave of 
the king, tied away with her. — 

But shall I flee, who am a freeman bora? 
For no one can find any mention in any comedy of a cook 
being a slave, except in a play of Posidippus. But the intro- 
duction of slaves as cooks took place among the ^Macedonians 
first, who adopted this custom either out of insolence, or on 
account of the misfortunes of some cities which had been 
reduced to slavery. And the ancients used to call a cook who 

> Eur. pycL 
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iiwaiifttmitftiMooiifitry, Msioii; bat if ha w«s aftmgiiar^ 
ibof fltlldd 1dm TMol And ChxTsippvt tli« pliiiosopher 
thinks the name MoMnir is denved friok the Terb /umofAmt, 
to eat ; a oook bdng aa ignoiant maOp and the dave of his 
appetite; not knoviog that Mfoaon vaa a oomio actor, a 
Mogarian by birth, who inTented the niaak vhioh waa called 
HoMWy from him; aa Aristophanoiof Bjaantium telle oe^ in 
hiB treatifle on HadLB^ where he «aja tiiat he invented a XK»ak 
far a Blave and also one for aoooL So that it is a desenred 
compliment to him to call the jests idiioh siut those chaoo- 
teiB fuumtiFutitm 

For cooks aie very frequentlj reproasnted on the stiige as 
jesting charaotem ; ajs» fbr insteno^ in the Men seleeting an 
Arbitrator,, of Menandm?. And niilemoQ in one of his plaja 

sajs— 

Tis a male ipbinx, it leemi, and not a eook. 

That I Ve brought home ; for, by the gods I swesr, 

I do not understand one single word 

Of all he says ; so well provided is ho 
Willi every kiud of new expression. 

Bat Polemo says, in his writings which are addressed to 

Timreus, that Mteson was indeed a Megarian, but from Me- 

gara in Sicily, and not j&rom Nisaja. And Posidippus speaks 

of slaves as cooks, m his "Woman Shnt out, where he sa^'s — . 

Thus have these matters happen'd : but juat now. 
While waiting on my master, a good joke 
Oecnrr'd to me ; I never will be osogiit 
Stealing his meat. 

Jud, in hia Foster Brothers, he Bay^^ 

A . Did you go out of doors, you who were eoekt 

B. If 1 romain'd within I loat my supper. 

A» Let mo then first .... B. Let me alone^ I aay; 
I *m going to the forum to sacrifice : 
A friend of mine, a comrade toe in art» 
Has hired me. 

78. And there iras nothing extraordiBarj in the eneient^ 
eookB being experienced in eaerifioes. At aU etents, they 
usually managed all marriage feasts and sBkorifieea On whidbt 
aooonnt Menandior, in his Flatterer, introduces a eook, who 
on the fourth day of the month had been ministering in the. 
festival of Apiurodite Fandemus^ using the following ]a&« 
guage-* 

Saw a libation. Boy, distribute round 
The entrails. Whither are you looking now 1 
If ow » libation— quk^ ! jon Soeiay quick 2 
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^ Quick ! a libation. That will do ; now poor. 
First let us pray to the Oljmpiaa gods, 
And DOW to all the Olympian guddeiBes : 
Meantino address them ; pray them all to gire 
TJs ?nfet.y, health, and all good things in futurt^ ^ 
And full enjoyment of all present bapjpuMSBL ' ; 

Such shall be now our prayers. 

And another cook, in Simon ides, says — 

And how I roasted, how I caryed the meat. 
You know: what is there ^t I can*t do welll 

And the letter of Olympias to Alexander mentions the great 

experience of cooks in these matters. For, his mother having 

been entreated by him to buy him a cook who had experience 

in sacrifices, proceeds to say, " Accept the cook i't'lii^^nuci from 

your mother ; for he is thoroughly acquainted with the manner 

in which all your ancestral sacrifices, and all the mysterious 

rites, and all the sacred mysteries connected with the woi ship 

of Bacchus are perfonncd, and every other sacrihce whicli 

Olympias practises he knows. Do not then Lh^sregard hini, but 

accept him, and send him back again to me at euiiy a 

period as possible." 

79. And that in those days the cook's profession was a 

respectable one, we may learn iruui the ilLialds at Athene. 

" For these men used to perform the duties of cooks and also 

of sacrificers of victims," as Clidcmusi tells us, in the first book 

of Lis Protogony ; and Homer uses the verb fjti,Lu, as we use 

Ov(o ; but he uses Ovid as we do OvfuoMj for bmiiiug cakes and 

incense after supper. And the ancients used also to employ 

the verb ^puno for to sacrifice ; accordingly Clidemus bays, 

" The heralds used to sacniice {e^poiv) for a long time, slaying 

the oxen, and preparing them, and cutting them up, and 

pouring wine over them. And they were called K^j/juKe? from 

the hero Ceryx; and there is nowhere any record of any 

reward being given to a cook, but only to a hcmhl." For 

Agai It riiuon in Homer, although he is king, performs sacii- 

fices iuia.'^elf ; for the poet says — 

"With that the chief the tender victims slew, 
And in the dnat their bleeding bodiea threw i 
The vital spirit isiaed at the wound. 
And left the memheis quivering on the ground.^ 

And Thrasymedes the son of Nestor, having taken an axe, 

dajB the ox which was to be aacrificed, because Nestor himself 

waa not able to do so, by reason of his old age; and his other 

1 Horner^ Iliad, iii.292. 
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brothers assisted him; so respectable and important was tho 
office of a cook in those days. And among the Eomans, 
the Censors, — and that was the highest office in the whole 
state, — clad in a purple robe, and wearing crowns, xised to 
strike down the victims with an axe. Nor is it a random 
assertion of Homer, when he represents the heralds as bring- 
ing in the yictims, and whatevm: else had any bearing on the 
fatification of oaths, as this was a very ancient duty of their% 
and one which was especially a part of their office- 
Two heralds now, dflspatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phiygian monsreh to the p«ioefid xite; 

and agBitt<« 

Talthybius hastens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jotc, th' iaTiolable king.^ 

And, in another passage, he says— 

A splendid scene 1 Then Agamemnon rose ; 
Th«! boar Talthybiiis held ; the Greci;ui lord 
Drew the broad cutlass, Bheath'd biside his sword. 

80. And in the first book of the History of Attica, Clidemns 
says, that there was a tribe of cooks, who were entitled to 
public honours ; and that it was their business to see that 
the sacrifices were performcfl with due regularity. And it is 
no violation of probability in Athcniou, in his Samothracians, 
j\s Juba Fays, when he introduces a cook ai^uing philoso- 
phicallj about the nature of things and men, and saying— 

A. T)ost thou not know that the cook's art contribtttea 

More than all others to true piety? 
Jj, i^ It indeed so useful] A, Troth it is, 

You lif^aoiant barbarian : it nleaaea 

Hen from a brutal and perfidious life. 

And cannibal devouring of each other, 

And leads ns to some order ; teaching ua 

The regular decorum of the life 

Which now we praetiae. B. How ia thatl A, Jaat listen. 
Once men indulged in wicked cannibal habita^ 

And numerous other yirr":^; ^vhenatoan 

Of better genius arose, who drst 

Sacrificed ▼ictlms, and did roast their flesh ; 

Andy aa the meat anrpasa'd the fleah of man. 

They then ate men no longer, but did slay 

Thr> herds and flocks, and roasted them and ate them. 

And when they once had got experience 

Of this most dainty pleasure, they increased 

In their devotion to the cook's employment ; 

> Homer, Iliad, iiLll^ < Homer, lUad, six. 250u 
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So that e'en now, remembering former daya^ 
They roast the entrails of their victims all 
Unto the god8, and pat no salt theieon, 
For at the lint bogimnng thej knew not 

The use of salt as seasoning ; but now 

They have found out its virtue, so they use it 
At their own meals, but in their holy offerings 
'i'iiey keep tiieir ancient customs; such as were 
At fint toe origin of Mfety to us : 
That love of art, and various seasoning, 
Which carries to perfection the cook*s skilL 
B, Why here we have a new Palajphatus. 

A, And after this, as time advanced, a paunch, 
A weU-ttnflTd ptnneh wm introdnoed • • . • 

Then they wrappM up a fish, and quite conceal'd it 

In herbs, and costly 8auce, and groat?, and honeys 

And aSy persuaded by these dainty joys 

Which now I mention, every one gave up 

His pTMtice Tilo of foe^Ung on dead meu» 

Men now began to lire in company, 

Gathering in crowds ; cities were built and aettled; 

All owing", as I mid beforf, to cooks. 

B, Hail, friend 1 you are well suited to my master, 
A, We eooka are now beginning onr gnnd rites ; 

We're sacrificing, and libations offering, 
Becrmsp the gods arc most attentive to us, 
Pleased that we have found out so many things, 
Tending to make men live in peace and happiness. 
S» Well, say no move about your picty-^ 
A» 1 beg yonr pardon — B. But come, eat with me, 
And dress with skill whatever Is in the house. 

81. And Akaaa, in his Caldron, abows plainly that cookery 
IS an art practised by free-bom men; for a cook is repre- 
sented in that play as a citizen of no mean reputation ; and 
those who have mitten cookery booka^ sach as HeracUdes . 
and Gkuicus the Loczian, say that the art of •cookery is one 
in which it is not even every free-bom man who can become 
eminent. And the younger Cratinne^ in his play called the 
Giants^ extols this art highly, saying— 

A, Consider, now, how sweet the earth doth emdl, 
How ftagnntly the smoke ascends to heaven i 
There lives, I fancy, here within this cave 
Some perfaine seller, or Sicilian cook. 

B. The scent of both is equally delicious. 

And Antiphaiies, in his Slave hard to Sdl, praises the Sicilian 
cookSy and says— , 

And at the feast, dolicioua cakeS| 
J Well scason'd by ^ici^ian art, 

ATH. — VOL. ilL 3 Y 
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And Meoander, in his Sj^tre, says — 

Do ye applaud. 
If the meat's dresa'd with rich and varied skill. 

But Poaidippus^ in his Man recovering his Sight, sajs— 

I, having had one cook, have thoronn^hly learnt 

All the bad trickn of cook^, while they compete 

With ouc anoLker in their trade. One baid 

His rival had no noee to jadge of soup 

With critical taste ; that other had 

A viciou'' pfilatc ; while a third could ncYCT 

(If you'd believe the rest) restrain his appetite, 

Without devouring half the meat he dreed' d. 

This one loved sslt too mndi, and that one vinegar ; 

One bnmt his meat; one gocged ; one eonld not Bt«nd 

The smoke ; a sixth could never bear the fire. 

At last they came to blows ; and one of them, 

Shunning the sword, fell straight into the fire. 

And Antiphaues, in his Philotifi^ difi^lajing the daYemess of 
the cooks, says — 

A, Is not this, then, an owl ? B. Aye, such as I 

Say should be dress'd in brine. A. Well ; and this pikel 

£, Why roast him whole. A. This shark 1 B» Boil him in sauce. 

A, This eell B, Take salt^ and maijoram, and water. 

A. This conger? B. The same sauce will do for him. 

A» This ray? B, Strew him with herbp. A. Here is a slice 

Of tunny. B. Roast it. A. And home venison. B, Itoast it. 
A* Then here's a lot more meat. B. Boil ali the rest. 
A, Here's a spleen. B, Staff it. JL» And a neetia B, Bih I 
Thia man viU klU ma 

And Baton, in his Benefiioton^ gives a GatalQgae of odielnted 
eooiks and oonfectioners^ thus — 

A» Well, 0 Sibynnt, ve ne'er deep at nights. 
Nor waste our time in lazinees : our lamp 

Is alT^ays Iturninc: " our hnnds a book j 
And long we meditate on what is left \i9. 
By — B. Whom! A, By that ^eat Actides of CiiioB, 
Or l^jndarieo^ that pdde of Sicy on. 
Or e*eii by Zopyrinus. B. Find yoa anything 
A. Aye, most important things. B» oat what? The dead . . . 

82. And sQoh a food now is the fivfm, which mj fiiends, 

am bringing you; concerning which Artemidorus, the pupil 

of Aristophansfl^ fsgosikB in his Dictionary of Cookery, saying 

that it is i^epared with meat and blood, with the addition 

also of a great deal of seasoning. And Epeenetos^ in his 

treatise on Ck)okery, speaks as follows One must make 

fiiuyia of every kind of animal and bird, eotting up the tender 

parts of the meat into small pieoee^ and the bowels and 
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entrails, and pounding the blood, ;ind seasoning it with vinegar, 
and roasted cheese, and asaalcjutida, and cummin-seed, and 
til vine (both green and dry), and savory, and coriander-seed 
(both green and dry), and leeks, and onions (cleaned and 
toasted), and poppy-seed, and grapes, and honey, and the 
pips of an vmripe pomegranate. You msLj also make this 
fivfioL ui nsn. 

83. And when this man had thus hammered on not only 
this dish but our ears also, another slave came in, bringing in a 
dish called ^aTrv-q. And when a discussion arose about this, and 
when Ulpian had quoted a statement out of the Dictionary of 
Cookery by the before-mentioned Artemidonis relating to it, 
^milianus said that a book had been published by Dorotheus 
of Ascalon, entitled, On Antiphanes, and on the dish called 
Mattya by the Poets of the JNe>v Cumcdy, which he says is 
a Thessalian invention, and that it became naturalized at 
Athens during the supremacy of the Macedonians. And the 
Thessalians are admitted to be the most extravagant of all 
the Greeks in their manner of dressing and living; and this 
was the reason why they brought the Persians down upon the 
Greeks, because they were desirous to imitate their luxury 
and extravagance. And Cratirms speaks of their extravagant 
habits in his treatise on the Thessalian Constitution. But 
the dish was called fmrrvrj (as Apollodorus the Athenian 
affirms in the first book of his treatise on Etymologies), from 
the verb /xao-ouofiaL (to eat) ; as also are the words fiaoTLxrf 
(mastich) and fxaia (barley-cake). But our own opinion is 
that the word is derived from /xaTTo), and that this is the verb 
from which /xof a itself is derived, and also the cheese-pudding 
called by the Cyprians fiayls ; and from this, too, comes the 
Terb inrepfiaiaMj meaning to be extravagantly luxurious. Ori- 
ginally they used to call this common ordinary food made of 
barley-meal /ta^a, and preparing it they called fiarrw. And 
afterwards, varying the necessary food in a luxurious and 
superfluous manner, they derived a word witli a slight change 
from the form fjud^a, and called every very costly kind of dish 
fjuarrrrq and preparing such dishes they called fiaTTvaZwy 
wiietlier it were fish, or poultry, or herbs, or beast:i, or sweet- 
meats. And this is pkin from the teistmiony of Alexiis, quote4 
by iVrtemidorus ; for Alexis, wishing: to show the great luxu- 
riousness of the way in which this dish was prepared, added 
the verb Xctto/aqil Aad the whole extiuct runs th>ie^ being 

ax2 
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out of a corrected editioa of a play which is entitled Do- 
jsetrius 

TULe» ihflB, tUt mmA wMeh thin to leni to you ; 
I>Ktill»aod fettle and drink the dmtftU IiMltli% 
K4ng$^ |iarT«i((crt» 

But the AtheniaiMi um the Terb 'X^rayMU lor mnton and 
unseemlj indulgenoe of the aeiinial appetites. 

84. Aiid Artemidonu^ in his Dictionaxy of Cookeiy, ex- 
plains fuerrvtf as a common name for all kinds %f oostlj 
seosoningB ; writing thus-^'< There is also a funrvifs (he uses 
the word in the masculine gender) made of birdsL Let tiie 
hard be killed by throsting a knife into the head at the 
mouth; then let it be kept till the next day, like a partridge, 
g&nd if you dkoose, you can leave it as it ia^ the wiogg on 
juod witii its body plucked.** Then, having explained the 
way in whidi it is to be seasoned^and bo&d, he proceeds 
to aay-^'^Boil a &t hen of the common poultiy kmd, and 
some young cocks just banning to erow, if yon wish to 
make a diSi fit to be eatai with your wine. Then taking 
some T^tables, put them in a dim, and place upon them 
some of the meat of the fowl, and serve it up. But in sum^ 
mer, instead of vinegar, put some unripe grapes into the 
sauce, just as they are picked fix>m the vine ; and when it is 
all boiled, then take it out before the stones &11 from the 
grapes, and shred in some vegetables. And this is the most 
delicious fiarrvrjs that there is.*^ 

Now, that fiarrvtjy or fmrrirq*;, really is a common name for 

all costly dishes is plain ; and that the same name was also 

^iven to a banquet composed of dishes of this sort, we gather 

Irom what Philemrju kijs in liis Man cairicd off ;■— 

Put now a guard ou me, while naked, and 
Amid my cups the /larr^t iIibU delight me. 

And in his Homicide he says^ 

Let flome one pour u new lome irine te ddnk; 
And make tome iiwrtin qniek. 

But Alexis, in his F;yxaunufl^ has used the word in an obecors 

sense:— 

^ B II t when I foond them ell immened In businen^ 
I «aed,— >WiIl no one gire ns now a imrr<n\ 1 

M if he meant a feast here, t hough you might fairly refer the 
woi^ merely to a single dish. Now Maohon the Sioyonian is 
one of the oomic poets who were contempoiaries of Apol* 
lodorus of Osxysto^ bttt he did not eihibit his oomedies at 
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Athens, but in Alexandria ; and he was an excellent poet, if 
ever there was one, next to those seven * of the first class. On 
which account, Aristophanes tlie giammarian, when he was a 
very young man, was very anxious to be much with him. 
And he wrott^ iha folio waig lines in liia jjla^ entitled Igno- 
rance 

Tb«ra'i nothing that I 'm finder of than fun-rvii; 
But whether 'twas the IfaMdonians 

Who first did teach it ns, or all the gods, 
I kno^' not ; but it must haYo boea ft penoa 

Of most existed genius, 

* 85. And that it used to be served up after all the rest of 
the banquet was over, is plainly stated by NicostratuR, in hia 
Man expelled. And it is a cook who is relating how beau- 
tiful and well armng-ed the banquet was which he prepared; 
and haying first of all related what the dinner and supper 
were composed of, and then meutiouiiig the third meal, 
proceeds to say — 

Well done, my men, — extremely well ! but now 
I will arr&nge the rest, and theu the fiarrvri ; 

So tliai I think the man himaelf will noTer 
Find fault with lift again. 

And in his Cook he sajre — 

Thiism and candylns he never saw. 

Or ftiij of the thinga wliieh maka ft itan^ 

And soma one elae Baye— « 

They bronght, instead of a fiorr^ aoma pioneliy 

And tender pettitoes, and tripe, perhaps. 

But Dionysius, in his Man shot at with JaTelina (and it is m 
oook who ia represented speaking)^ sajs-^ 

So that sometimes, when T a ^ar^vi^ 

Waa making- for thcrn, in haalt; would bring 

(More haste wor^e speed) ^ 

• ••«•••• 

FliHemon, also, in hia Poor Wonuun — 

When oua can lay adde ooia'a load, all diiy 
llftkiiig and aerving oat tioh fidfmmu 

Bnt Molpia the Lacedemonian eaya that what the Spartana 
call SwoMMia, that is to say^ the second course, which ia 
served up when the main part of the supper is over, is called 

^ Who these aevcn first-class authors were, whether tragediaas or 
eomie poeta, or both, or whether thero waa one aelfletioa of tngio and 

another of oomic poets, each classed as a sort of ** Plaiaa PtolomI 

Pbiladelphi fetnto nobilitata," is quite uncertain. 
' Tina passage is abandoned as corrupt by Schweighauaer. 
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fiarrvax by oOiflr tribet of Gmocw AaA liBB^pua the Cynkt^ 
in his book oiUod Aroesilaua, writM tIraB Tbevo waa a 
drinking pftrtj formed by a certain number of xoTdileirs^ and 
a Lacedaemonian woman ordered the fULrrw) to be served up ; 
and immediately some little partridges were brought in, and 
some roasted geese, and some delicious cheesecakes.** 

But sucli a course as this the Athenians used to call cTrt- 
1 the Doiiaufi iwaUXoy ; but most of the Greeks 

called it rd tVt'8et7n a. 

And when all tins discussion abuut the fj^arrvr) was ovei*, 
they thought it tiuie to dcpait; for it waa akcadj evening. 



With hone/d eloqaenee^ each as eni did fiiU 
From Ncstoi^i or Anteaoi^s lip^* 

as the aU-aooomplished Euripides aay^ my good TimoerateS"- 

I never thovld be able 

to recapitulate to you the numerous things which were said 
in those most admirable banquets, on account of the varied 
mtui c of the topics introduced, and the novel mode in which 
they were continually treated. For there were frequent dis- 
cussions about the order in wliich the di:ihes were served up, 
and about the things which are done after the chief part of 
the supper is over, such as I can hardly recollect ; and some 
one of the guests quoted the foiiowmg iambics from The 
Lacedaemonians of Plato — 

Kow nearly all the men have done their supper ; 

'Ti8 well. — Why don't yoa run aiid clear Ike tablea} 

But I will go and fttalglit lome water get 

Tot the guests' hands ; and have the floor wdl swept; 

And then, when I have offe/d due libationi^ * * 

ru introduce the cottabua. This girl 

■Ought jaow to have her flutes all well prepared, 

Beady to play them. Qniek now, slavey «nd bring 

ScnDtian ointment^ extract of lilies too, 

''^ Thia is one of the tngmeaaJkB of nnJuioim piaya of JSoripidea. 



And no we parted. 
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And sprinkle it around ; and I myself 
Will bring a gcirland to each gncst, and give it ; 
Let some one mix the wine. — TjO ! now it'AXnix'd 
Put in the fmnkincenae, and say aloud, 
<'Kowtl»libiliinkperfaimU''^ Tkegoestt 
Have deeply dnmk almdy ; aad tb* aooUn 
Is PTmg ; the cottabus, that merry sporty 

Is takea out of doors : a female slave , 
Plays on the flute a cheerful strain, well pleasii^ 
To the delighted guests ; another strikes 
The dear triangle, and» with vell-tiiiied Toioi^ 
Accompaniea it irith an loniaii aong* 

2. And after this qaotation there aroee^ I think, a dis- 
cussion abont Hnd oottaibus and oottabua-^yera. Now by 
tho tenn nroitom^omi^ one of the physloiaiiB who were 
praent thought those people were meant^ who, after the bath, 
fa the sake of pnz^^x^ their stomaoh^ drmk a Ml draught 
of wins and then throw it up again ; and he ssid tiiat 
thoB was not an ancient oostom^iand that he was not aware of 
ai^ anoient author who bad aUnded to this mode of purging. 
On wbidh aoponnt Erasistnstns of Jidia, in his treatise on 
Uniyeml Medicine, reproves those who act in tins wi^, 
p<ttnting out that it is a praetioe TO} injurious to the eyeSy 
and hadng a very astimgent eflbet on |he stomach. And 
Ulpian addressed him thus— 

Ariee^ Maebaon, great CSiaroiieiB oaHa* 
For it was wittily said by one of our compauious, that if 
there were no phybicians thiere would be nothing more stupid 
than irramraarians. For who is there of us who does not know 
that this kind of airoKorrapuTftxi^ was not that of the ancients? 
unless you think that the cottabus-players of Ameipsias 
Tomited. Since, then, you are ignorant of what this is which 
is the subject of our present discussion, learu from me, iu the 
first place, that the cottabus is a sport of Sicilian invention, 
the Sicilians having been the original contrivers of it, as Critias 
the son of Callaeschrus tells us in his Elegies^ where he says — 

The. cottabus comes from Sicilian lands, 

And a glorious invention I think it^ 
Where we put up a target to shoot at with drops 

'Btcm, ear wio»eap whenever we drink it 

And Dioaearohns tiie Meaieniaui the pupil of Aristotle, in his 

^ The original text here is veiy corrupt, and the meaning naeertaln. 
. ' Thia is parodied firom Homer, Iliad, iv. 204,^ 

"0^9 *A0'iicXiyridS% nakiu tLffimv 'AyofU/umv, 
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treaiiae on Alceeus, sa^ that the word karayrj is ako a Sicilian 
noun. But Aamyii means the drops which are left in the 
bottom after the cup is drained, and which the players used 
to throw with inverted hand into the Kcmapttov, But Olitar- 
dkuSy in his treatise on Words, says that the Thecealians and 
Bhodians both call the Kmrafios itself or splaah made by tha 
cups, XaTOYfJ* 

3. The prize also which ivm proposed for those who gained 
the victory in drinking was called Kmrafioi, as £uiipide8 
shows US in his CEneus, where he says — 

And then with many a dart of Bacchus* jnicc, 
They struck the old man's head. And J was set 
To crown the victor with deserved reward. 
And give the cottabus to such. 

The vessel, too, into which they threw the drops was also 

called KOTTo^o?, as Cratinus shows in his Nemesis. But Plato 

the comic poet, in his Jupiter Ill-treated, makes out that the 

cottabus was a sort of drunken game, in which those who 

were defeated yielded up their tools ^ to the victor. And 

these are his words — 

A* 1 wish you &U to play at cottabus 

While I am hem preparing yoa your sapper. 

Bring, too, some halls to play with, quiet, — Rome ball% * 

And draw gome water, and bring round some cups. 
S. Now let usplay for kisses.' No; such games 

I never tufier 

I challenge you all to play the cottabus, 

And for the prizes, here are these new slippen 

"Which she dotli weaf, and this your cotylus. 
i>. A mighty game 1 This is a greater contest . 

Than e'en the Iitlmifaii feetival en fumiah. 

4. There was a kind of cottabus also whidi they used to 
call mhoKTos, that is^ vhen lamps are lifted up and then let 
down again. Eubnlui^ in his Bellerophon, says^ 

Who now will take bold ef my leg below t 

For I am lifted up like a Korrc^tTov. 

And Antii^ianee, in his Birthday of YenuSp says-^ 

A. This now is what I mean; don't you peieeive 

This lamp's the cottabus : attend awhile ; 

The eggs, and sweetmeats, and confectionery 

Are the prize of victory. ^, Sure you will play » 

' Casanhon savs these tools ((rKCuapia) were the KprprTSts (bocts) and 
tcdrvKos (amaii cup) mentioned in the following iambics. 

* This line, and one or two others ia this fragment, are hopelessly 
cofnipt* 
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For a most laughable prize. Hot? fiball you dot * 
' A.* I then will ishow you how -. whoever throws 

The cotubus direct against ike ucale {7r?<dtmy(), * 
So tt to make H fall — ^ JSL Whstficalot Do you 
Mean thU small dish which hen la ptawed aboTO I 

A* That is the scale — he is the conqueror. 

B% How shall a man know ihis^ A, Why, M he throw 
So as to reach it barely, it will fall 
UiK>n the manes,^ and there'll be great noise. 

B. Does naiuap tlwn, ivatcfa o*er the eottabn^ 
An if he were a slavel 

And in a sulMeqnent paasage lie aaja — 

B, Joat take the cap aad show me how 'tis doiMt 
A* Now bend your fingers like a flute-player. 

Pour in a little wine, and not too much, 

Then throw it. JJ. Howi A. Look here; throw it like thia, 
B. 0 mighty Neptune, what a height he throws it t 
A* Kow do the aaane. B, Kot even witii % ating 

Oonld I tbroir aoeb a dlatanee. A* Well, bat leara. 

5. For a nmn must curve hie band excesBively before be 
can tbrow the oottaboa elegantly, as Diosearcbna sajs ; and 
Plato mtimatea as mncb in Mi Jupiter Ill-treated, wbm some 
one calls ont to Hercules not to hold bis band too stil^ wben 
be is going to play the cottabus. l%Ley also called tbe Tery 
act of throwing the cottabus ayicvki/f^, because they curved 
(airttyioiAoti) the right hand in throwing it» Though some 
say that i/Kvkrj, in this phrase, means a kind of cup« And 
Baochylidcs, in his Love Poems, says— 
And wbea ahe tluowa ihr^ AyKvAt^r, 
Diaplajinff to the yoaths her eaow^white ann« 

And JEedxyhiXB, in hia Bone Gatherers, speaks of iryjcuXiTroZ 
KorrofioL, saying — 

flniymachos, and no one ehe^ did heap 
"So alighter insults, undeserved, upon me: 
For my head always was bis mark at wbieb 

To throw his cottabus * 

I^ow, that he who succeeded in throwing the cottabus pro- 
perly received a prize, Antiphanes has shown us in a passago 
already quoted. And the prize consisted of eggs, sweetmeats, 
and oonfectioneiy. And Cephisodorus, in his Trophonius^ 

1 The manes was a small toasn figure. 

* The text hero is eomp(» and is printed by Sehwelgliaaaei^ 

which is wholly imintelligi^lc ; but Schweighanser gives an omeudedi 
reading, which is that translated above. ' 
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and Callias or Diocles, in the<}7clopM^ (wludbever of the two 
IB the author,) and Eupolifl^ and Hormippiifl^ in his Iambics^ 
prove the same thing. 

Now what is called the jcaraicros cottabns iras something of 
this kind. There is a high lamp, having on it what is called 
the ManeSy on whidt the dish, when thrown down, ought to 
Ml; and from thence it M\s into the platter whidh lies 
beloWy and which is struck by the cottabus. And there was 
room for yery great dexterity in throwing the oottabus. And 
Nicochares speaks of the Manea in his Lacedsemoniaiuk 

6. There is also another way of playing this game with a 
platter. Thia platter ia filled with water, and in it thm are 
floating some empty aanoen^ at wM^the players throw their 
drops out of thor cin^ and endeayour to aink them. And . 
he who haa succeeded in sinking the greatest number gains 
the victory. Ameipsias, in hia play entitled The Meo playing 
at the Gottabua or Majiiai saya — 

Bring hero the cruets and the cups at eaee. 
The foot-pan, too, bat first pcmr m soaM water* 

And Qrat]nu% in hia Nemesis^ s^^-^ 

Kow la the eottabus I challenge yon, 

(As is my country's mode,) to aim your blows 
At the empty cruets; and he who sinks the most 
►Shall, in my judgment, bear the palm of victorj'. 

And Aristophanes, in liis Feasters, says — 

I mean to erect a brazen fig:i]re, 

That is, a cuLLabcum, and niyrtie-berriea. 

And Hermippus, in his Fates, saya — 

■ * 

l^ow soft cloaks arc thrown away, 
EveiT one cla&ps uu lus breastplate. 
And binds liis grea^ ttraand hia legs, 
Ko one ibr nMnr-white slippers cares ; 
Now you may sec the cottahn^ PtafT 
Thrown carelessly amoiiL'" the chatf ; 
The manes hearii no falling drops; 
Aad jaa the wXdgrtj^ nd maj lee 
Thiown on tba doDgUIl at the gaidon door. 

And AchsQUBy in hialdnn% apeakiug of the Satyrs, says — 

nirowing, and dropping, bieaking, too^ and oaming {Kiyorrts), 
O HereiuM^ the weU-tknnra di«p of vLiat 

And the poet- naes Xtyomn here, becanse they naed to ntter 
the namea of th^r aveethearta aa thej threw the cottabi on 
the sancera. Onwhiish acoouDt Sophoele^ in hia Inachun^ 
oalled the dzopa which werp thrown^ aacred to Yemia^ 
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And Eimpidoi, in his TkMaam, says— • 

And^ihe loud nolie o* frsquiii oottalnii 
Awikeni metodieg akin to Venw 

In miy 1ioiimi» 

Many hard drinkers, lovers of Acontius, 

Throw OIL the ground the wine-drops (Aordtyos) from their eapa 

7. There wlui also another kind of my of playing at the 
cottabufl^ in the ^Baats which lasted all ni|^ vmeh IB men* 
iioned by OaUippos in his Festi^ lasting all Nighty where 
heaiays — 

And he who keeps awake all night shall httfo 

A cheesecake for his prize of victory. 
And kiRs whoe'er he plesMt of the l^ils 
Who are at hand. 

There were also sweetmeats at these nocturnal festivals, in 

which the men continued awake an extraorrlinary time 

dancing. And these sweetmeats used to be called at that 

time )(api(TioL, i'rom the joy (xopd) of those who received them. 

And Kubulusy in his Auoylion, mentions them, speaking as 

IpUows — 

For he has long been cooking priana lot 
The victors in the cottabus. 

And presently afterwards he says — 

I then spiang^out to co<^ the x»pi€w. 

But that kisses were also given aa the ptiie Eubultts tells ns 
in a subsequent passBge— * 

Come now, ye women, come sad dsnoe all idght^ 

This is the tentTi day since my son was bonis 
And I will give tliree fillet'* for the prize, 
And five fine apples, and nine kisses too. 

But that the cottabus was a sport to which the Sicilians were 
greatly addicted, is plain from the fcict that they had rooms 
Imilt adi^ted to the game ; which Dicasarchus, in his treatise 
on Alcseus, states to have been the case. So that it was 
not without reason that Callimacbus affixed the epithet of 
Sicilian to Aani^. And Dionysin^ who was sumamed the 
Brazen, mentions both the Aomyct and the jc^rra^o& in his 
Elegies^ where he saya — 

Here we, nnhappy in onr loves, establish 
This third addition to the game* o£ Baochus^ 
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Thai fhe gild cotMot ihaU B<nr b9 pU3r*tS 
la boiioar of ycm, % moti mUa qniiiiaiii — 

All yon who here are present twine your huidBy 
Holding the ball-shaped portion of your co|M^ 
And, ere jou let it go, let joor eyes scan 
The heaven that bends abore yon; watching well 
How gmt a apeee jour kinyu maj omr. 

9. After lliis, Ulpian denuwded a larger goblet to dnnk 
out of^ quotizig these lines out of the same oollection of 
Elegies^ 

Penring forth hymns to yon and me wopitioas. 
Let US now aend yoar aneient friend from fue. 
With the swift rowing of onr tongues and pnUie^ 
To lofty glory while this banquet lasts,* 

And the quick g*eniu8 of Phnp:ici?in eloquence ' 
Commands the ^ilusca' crew to man the benches 

For let us be ^ided by the younger Cratinus, who says in 

his Omphale — 

It suits a happy man to stay at liomc 

And drink, let olliei-fi wars and labours love. 

In answer to whomCynulcus, who was always ready for a tilt 
at the Syrian, and who never let the quarrel drop which he 
had aeiiinst him, now that there was a sort of tumult in the 
party, said — What is this chorus of Syrbeniansl^ And I 
myself also recollect some lines of this poetry, which I will 
quote, that Ulpian may not privc himself airs as being the 
only one who was able to extrac t any thing about the cottabui^. 
out of those old stores of the Homeiida^— • 

Come now and hear this my aaspioiona meiam. 

And end the quarrels ivhich your cups engender; 
Turn your attention to these words of mine^ 
And learn these Icsbons 

^hich have a clear reference to the present discussion. For 

I see the servants now brinofinLC us garlands and perfumes. 

Why .now are those who are crowned said to be in love whea 

their crowns are broken 1 For when I was a boy, aud when 

I used to read the Epigrams of CaUimachus, in which this is 

one of the topics dilated on, I was anxious to uuderstaud. this 

point* For the poet of Cyrene says — 

And all the roses, when the leaves fell off 

Prom the man s garlands, on the ground were thrown. 

So now it is your business, you most accomplished man, to 
explain this dif&culty which has occupied me these thousand 

' See bdow, e. H» 
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jem, 0 Bemooritii^ and to tell hm why loTers down the 
dooiB of their nuttMBee. 

9. And DemooritaB replied — ^But that I may quote some 
of the Tenee of this Brazen poet and orator Dionysius^ 
(and he was called Brazen because he advised the Athe- 
nians to adopt a braien coinage ; and Callimachus mentions 
the oration in his list of Oratorical Performances,) I myself 
will cite some lines out of his Elegies. And do jou^ 0 
^heodorus, for this is your proper name- 
Receive these first- fruiU of my poetry, 
Given you as a pledge ; and as an omen 
Of happy fortime 1 mnd fint to you 
This offering of the Chmces, deeply studied,— 
Take it, requiting mc "U'ith tuneful verse, 
Pit omamonl of feastn^ and emblem of your happineou 

Toa aak^ then, why, if the garlands of mea who hare been 
.crowned aie pulled to pieeea^ they are said to be in love. '* Is 
it, since love takes away the strict regularity of manners in 
the case of lovers^ that on this account they think the less of 
a conspicuous ornament, a sort of beacon (as Clearchus 
says, in the first book of his Art of Love) and bignal, that 
th^ to whom this has happened have lost the strict deco- 
rom of their manners 1 Or do men interpret this clrcum- 
fltanoe also by diyination, as they do many other things? 
JPor the ornament of a crown, as there is nothing lasting 
in i^ is a sort of emblem of a passion which does not 
-endure, but assumes a specious appearance for a while : 
and such a passion is loye. For no people are more careful 
to study appearance than those who are in love. UnleBs, 
perhi^ nature, as a sort of god, admimstering everything 
with justice and equity, thii^ that lovers ought not to 
be crowned till they haye subdued their love; that is to say, 
^1, having prevailed upon the object of their love^ they are 
released firom theur desire* And accordingly, the loss of their 
crown we make the token of their hmuf still occupied in the 
fields of love. Or perhaps Love himse&, not permitting any 
one to be crowned in opposition to, or to be proclaimed as 
victor over himself takes their crowns from these men, and 
gives the perception of this to others, indicating that these 
men are subduecl by. him : on which account all the rest say 
that these men are in love. Or is it because that cannot be 
loosed which has never been bound, but love is the chcdn of 
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soma ufao went amms, (for no oni oIm vbo k txrand k amse 

8Dzioti8 about being erowned than a low,) that men eoamdtK 
lliat the loosing of the garland is a ngn of love, and therefeie 
fsay that these men aro in love t Or is it beoanse very often 
lovers, when they have been crowned, often ont of agitation 
as it should seem, allow their crowns to fall to pieces, and so 
we argue backwards, and attribute this passion to all whom 
we sec in this predicament ; thinknig that their crown nevt^r 
would Lave como to pieces, if they h:id not been in love? Or 
is it because these loosiiigs happen only m the case of mea 
bound or men m luve ; and so, men thinking that the loosing 
of the garland is the loosing also of those who are bound, c(m- 
sidcr that such men are in love I For those in love are bound, 
unless you would rather say that, because those vrlio are m love 
are crowned with love, therefore their crown is not of a lasting 
kind; for it is difficult to put a Buiali and ordinary kind of 
crown on a largo and divine one. Men also crown the doors 
of the houses of the objects of their love, either with a view 
to do them honour, ris they adorn with crowns the vestibule 
of some god to do him honour : or perhaps the offering oi 
the crowns is made, not to the beloved objects, but to the 
god Love. For thinkino^ the beloved object the statue, as it 
were, of Love, and his house the temple of Love, they, under 
this idea, adorn with crowns the vestibules of those whom 
they love. And for the same reason some people even sacri- 
fice at the doors of those wliom they love. Or shall we 
rather say that people who fancy that they are deprived, or 
who really have been deprived of the ornament of their soul, 
consecrate to those who liave deprived them of it. the orna- 
ment also of their body, being bewildered by their passion, 
and despoiling themselves in order to do so And every one 
who is in love does this when the object of his love is present, 
but when he is not present, then he makes this offering in 
the public roads« On which account Lycophronides has re* 
presented that goatherd in love^ as aajisgp-^ 

I consecrate this rose to yon^ 

A beantifnl idea : 
This cap, and eke these pandals too^ 

And this good himting-gpear : 
For now mj mind is gone astray. 
Wandering another way, 
Towards that f^irl of lovely h/OBf 
J^avoorite of er'iy Gxaoo.*' 
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10. ICcreoiWy that moit diviM wrHer P2«t^ 

book of Ms Laws, proposes » ynltikm hanng referenee to 
crowns, whidi it is worth fdiile to sohe; and tliese aze the 
words of the pMoeopher:— ''Let there be distribationB of 
apples and crowns to a greater and a lesser number of people, 
in such a way that the numbera shall always beeqnaL'* These 
axe the words of Plata But idiat he means is somethii^ of 
this sort. He wishes to find cme number of saeb a natnre 
that^ if di^ded among all who oome in to the yery last^ it 
idball giye an equal number of apples or crowns to eyerr one. 
I say, then; thiSb tlie numbor will fulfil these oonmtions 
of equality in the case of six Mbw-feastera; for I am aware 
that at the beginning we said that a supper party ought not 
to consist of more tlun fim But we aie as numerous as the 
sand of the sea. Acoofdii^ly the number sizty^ wben the party 
is completed to the number of fdx guests> wiH begin to be di* 
Tided in this manner. Hie first man came into the banqueting 
loomi and received mxty garlands. He gives to the second who 
oomes in half of ibsm; and then each of them have thirty. 
!l!hen when a third comes in they divide the whds sazty, so 
that eaQh of them may have twenty* Again, they divide them 
again in like manner at the entrance of a £Durtb guesl^ se 
that each has fifteen; and when a fifth oomes in they all have 
twelve a-pieoa And when the sixth guest amves, they di vide 
them again, and each individual has ten. And in this way 
the equal division of the garlands is accomplished. 

11. When Democritus had said this, IJlpian, looking to«. 
wards Cynulcus, said — 

To what a great philosopher has Pale 
Kow join'd ma here I 

As Theognetus the comi(3 poet says, in his Apparition,— 

Tou wretched man, you've learnt left-handed letten^ 
Your reading haa perverted jour whoio life ; 
FhiloBOphielng thiu with fiirUi and hesven^ 
Though neither earo a hit for ell your qpeechee. 

For where was it that you got that idea of the Chorus of the 
Syrbenians? What author woi*th speaJdng of mentious thai 
muffloal chorus? And he replied: — My good fidend, I will not 
teach you, unless I first receive adequate pay from you ; for 
I do not read to pick out all the thorns out of my books as 
you doj but I select only Tvhat is most useful and best worth 
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hearing. And at thia Ulpian got indignaaty and roaied o«it 
thcae hnm oat of the Suspidcm of Akm— 

These things an ahiiMftil, e^ta to the TribilU; 

Where they do Baj a man who sacrifices^ 

DispUvB the feast to the inTited gv.oi^U, 

And then next day, when thpy are Imngry all* 

Sells them what he'd invited them to bcc. 

And the same iambics occur in the Sleep of Antiphanes. And 

Cynulcus f^iid : — Since there have already been discussions 

about garlands, tell us, my good Ulpian, what is the mciining 

of the expression, " The garland of Naucratis," in the beautifii 

poet Anacreon. For that sweet minstrel says — 

And each man three garlands had : 
Two of loses fairly twined. 
And the third a KaaaraUiOb 

And why also does the same poet represent some people as 

crowned with osiersl for in the aeoond book of his Odea^ he 

says — 

Bui now full twice fire months an gone 

Since kind Me^sthes wore a crown 

Of plirint o'iier, drinkinsf wine 
Whose colour did like rubies shioc. 

For to suj)pc)se that these crowns were really made of osiers 
is abfcjurd, for the osier is fit only for plaiting and binding. 
So now teli us about these things, my friend, for they are 
^orth understanding correctly, and do not keep us quibbling 
about words. 

12. But as he made no reply, and pretended to l)e cons?- 
\lering the matter, Deinocritus said : — Aristarchiis the gram- 
marian, my friend, when interpreting this passage, said that 
the ancients used to wear crowns of willow. But Tenarua 
savs that the willow or osier is the rustics' crown. And 
other interpreters have said many irrelevant things on the 
subject. But I, having met with a book of Menodotus 
of Samos, which is entitled, A Eecord of the things worth 
noting at Samoi^ found there what I was looking for; for 
he says that ^'Admete, the wife of fiurystheus, after she 
had fled from Argo% came to Samos, and there, when a 
Tisioh of Juno had appeared to her, she wishing to give the 
goddess a reward because she had arrived in Samos from her 
own home in safety, undertook the care of the temple, which 
exists even to this day, and which had been originally built 
by the Leleges and the Nymplis. But the Argives hearing 
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of this, and being indignant at it, persuaded the Tyrrhenians 
by a promise of money, to employ piiatical force and to 

cany off the statue, — the Argives believing that if this 
%vere done Admcte would be treated with every possible 
severity by the inhabitants of Ssunos. Accordingly the 
Tyrrhenians came to the port of Juno, and having disem- 
barked, immediately applied themselves to the performance 
of their iindertakin<:'. And as the temple was at that time 
without any doors, tliey quickly carried off the statue, and 
bore it down to the saiside, aud put it on board their vessel. 
And when they had loosed their cables and weighed anchor, 
they rowed as fost as they could, but were unable to make 
any progress. And then, thinking that this was ovnng to 
divine interposition, they took the statue out of the ship again 
and jmt it on the sliore ; and having made some sacrificial 
cakes, and offered them to it, they departed in great fear. 
But when, the first thing in the morning, Admete gave notice 
that tlie statue had disappeared, and a search was made for 
it, those who were seeking it found it on the shore. And 
they, like Carian barbarians, as they were, tl linking that the 
statue had nm away of its own accord, honnd it to a fence 
made of osiers, and took all the longest branches on each 
mdc and twined them round the body of the statue, fo as to 
envelop it all roimd. But Admete released the statue from 
these bonds, and purified it, and placed it again on its 
pedestal, as it had stood before. And on this account once 
every year, since that time, the statue is carried down to the 
shore and hidden, and cakes are offered to it : and the festival 
is called Tovei)^, because it happened that the statue was 
bound tightly {owrams) by thoae who niadie the first aeaioh 
for it. 

13. But they relate that about' that time theCarians, being 
overwhelmed with superstitious fears, came to the oracle of 
the god at Hybla, and consulted him with reference to these 
oooorrences; and that Apollo told them that they must give 
a Tolontaiy satisfiustion to the god of their own accord, to 
escape a more serious calamity, — such as in Ibfmer times 
Jupiter had inflicted upon Prometheus^ because of his theflb 
of the fire^ after he had released him from a most terrible 
captivity. And as he was indined to give a satis&ction which 
should not cause him severe pain, this was what the god 
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impoead upon Urn* And front fhls dieiuiiifeatiee the m of 
this kind ol crown whieh had been eihoim to F^xnietheiiB goi 
common ftmong the rest of menkind who hftd been benefited- 
by him by his gift of fire: on which account the god eigoiiied 
the Garians also to adopt a sinular custoniy-^to nae onen ae 
a garland, and bind their heads with the branohes with which 
they themselYee had bound the goddeesb And he ordered 
them a]ao to abandon the nae of erroEy other hind of garland 
except that made of the bay-tcee; and thai tree he said he 
gpre as a gift to those alone wiio are emploTed in the serriee 
of the go&esB. And he told them thai if they obeyBd the 
injimctioiiB given them by the ozadei and if in their banquets 
they paid the goddess the satisfiMstion to whidi she was en- 
titledy they should be protected fiwm ii^jnry : on which acconnt 
the Oarianfl^ widbing to obey the commands laid on them by 
the oiaclfl^ abolished the use of those garlands which thi^ 
hod previously been accustomed to wear, but permitted aU 
those who were employed in the service of the goddess rtill to 
wear the gsdand of bay-tree^ whidi remains hi use even to 
this day. 

14. ^'Niccenetus also, the epic poet, appears to make some 
allusion to the fiEishion of wearing garlands of osier in hia 
Epigiums. And this poet was a native of Samofe^ and a man 
who in numberless passages shows his fondness for xx^ntioning 
points connected with the histoEy of his country. And tiieso 
are his words:— 

I am not olt, 0 motberoiy fond 

Of feisting bi the eltiTf bat prefer 

The country, where the open breeze of sephjT 

Freshens my heart ; a simple bed 

Beneath my body is enough for me. 

Made of the branches of the native willow i^p6yja\o%^ 

And Mier (Av7ot), ancient ssrland of the Oana&B^— 

Bat let good wine be brought* and the iweet lyre, 

Chief ornament of the Pierian RiPt^s, 

That we may drink our fill, and sing the piaiae 

or the all-glorious bride of mighty Jove, 

The great protecting qaeen of thia our tele. 

But in the selines Nicajuctus s}>eaks ambiguously, for it is 
not quite plain whether he means thai, the osier is to make 
his bed or his garland ; though afterwards, when ho calls it 
the ancient garland of the Carians, he alludes clearly enough 
to what we are now discvisaing. And this use of osiers to 
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make into garlands, lasted in that island down to the time of 
Polycrate% as we may ooojecture. At all events Anacrecni 
aays — 

But now full twice five months are gone , 
Since kind M^sthes wore a crown 
Of pliant (Mto*. drinking wine 
WlMM colmv did like rablw •Um." 

15. And the Gods know that I firet found all ibis out in the 
beautiful city of Alexandria, having got poamnon of the trea- 
tise of Menodotus, in which I showed to many people the parage 
in Anacreon whieh is the subject of discussi^m. Bat Hephses- 
tiouy who is always oharging every one else with thefts, took 
this solution of mine, and claimed it as his own, and published 
an essay, to which he gave this title, Concerning the Osier 
Garland mentioned by Anacreon." And a copy of this essay 
m lately found at Borne in the possession of the antiquary 
Demetrius. And this compiler Heph^ion behaved in the 
same way to our excellent friend Adrantus. For after he 
had published a treatise in five books^ Conceming those 
Matters in Theophrastus in his books on MaanerBy which are 
open to any Diqrate^ either as to their Facts, or the Style in 
which they aze mentioned ; and had added a sixth book 
Conceming the Disputable Points in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle; and in these books had entered into 
a long dissertation on the mention of Plexippus by Antipho 
the tragic poet, and had also ssid a good deal about Anti- 
pho himself; Hephsestion, I say, i^ipropriated all these^ 
books to himself, and wrote another bool^ Conceming the 
Mention of Antipho in the Memorabilia of Xeaophon, not 
having added a sin^ discovery or original observation of his 
own, any more than he had in the discussion on the Osier 
Ckrland. For the only thing he said that was new, was that 
Phylarchua, in the seventh book of his Histcsies, mentioned 
this Btozy about the osier, and knew nothing of the pas- 
sage of Nicesnetoa^ nor of that of Anacreon; and be showed 
that be diflered in some leapecis from the aocoont that had 
been given by Menodotus. 

But one may explain this ftet of the osier gariands more 
simply, by saying that MegisAhse wore a gariand of osier^ 
because there was a great quantity of these trees in the place 
where be was fbasttng; and therdbire he used it to bind his 
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temples. For the Lacedsemonians at the festival of the 
Fromachia, wear garlands of reeds, as Sosibius tells QB in his 
treatise on the Sacrificial Festivals at LaoedBcmon, where he 
mites thus : On this festival the natives of the country all 
mar garlands of reeds, or tiaras, but the boys who have been 
brought up ia the publio BchwA follow witiioat any garkad 
at all." 

16. But Aristotle, in the second book of his treatiae on, 
LoYc Afi&irs, and Ariston the Peripatetic, who was a natlTe 
of Ceofl^ in tlie second book of his Amntory Resemblances^ 
say that ^* The ancients, on aooount of the headaches which 
were produced by their wine-drinking, adopted the practice 
of wealing garlands made of anything which came to hand, 
as the binding the head ti^t appeared to -he of serrioe to 
tiiem. But men in later times added also some ornaments 
to their temples, whidi had a kind of reference to their em- 
ployment of drinking^ and so they indented gariands in &e 
present ihshion. Bat it is more ressonable to suppose that 
it was beoaose the head is the seat of all sensation that men 
wore crowns npon it^ than that they did so because it waa 
desirable to have thdr temples shaded and bound as a remedy^ 
against the headaches |nx>duced by wine.** 

They also wore garlands over their toeheadi^ as the sweet 
Anacreon says— 

And placing on our brows fresh parsley crowns. 
Let's honour BMchmi with a Jovial feist. 

They also wore garlands on their breasts, and anointed them 

with perfume, because that is the seat of the heart. And 
they call the garlands which they put round their necks 
V7ro{>u/xtctde?, iis Alcaius dues in these lines — 

Let every one twine round hia neck 
Wreathed iwo$vfudllhs of aiiiM. 

And Sappho sajs — 

And wreathed CwoOvfudi^s 

la aambeia lonnd tbeir tender throatk 

And Anacreon says— ^ 

They placed upon fhdr hoeome lotos floweis 
Bntwmed ia fiagiaat i^Sv/u^ffs. 

.^Bohylns also, in his Piromethens IJnbonnd, says diistinotly — : 

And therefbce we, la honour of Prometheuit 

Place garlands on our heads, a poor atonement 
for tiM sad chaias with which his limbs were bound. 
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And again, in the play entitled the Sphinx, he says — 

Give the stranger a ar4<payos (garland), the ancient fftt^s,-^ 
ThU is the best of chainB, as we may judge 
Prom gnat Prometheus. 

But Sappho giT€8 a more simple xeasoii for our vearing 
garlands, speaMng as follows — 

But place those snrlanda on thy lovely hair, 
Twmiiig the tender sproQis of - anise green 
With skilfal hand ; for offerings of flowers 
Are pleasing to the gods, who hate all those 
Who come before them with uncrownfed heada. 

In which lines she enjoins all who offer sacrifice to wear 
garlands on their heads, as they are beautiful things, and 
acceptable to the Gods. Aristotle also, in his Banquet, says, 
'^We neyer offer any mutilated gift to the Gods, but only 
Bueh as are perfect and entire ; and what is fuU is entire, and 
erowning anything indicates filling it in some sort So 
Homer says — 

The slaves the goblets €iroim*d with loigr wine; > 
And in another plaoe he says-* 

But God ptafn forms with eloqoenee does erown.* 

That is to say, eloquence in speaking makes np in the case 
of some men for their personal ugliness. Now this is what 
the ortcpavoq seems intended to do, on which account, in 
times of monrninp^, we do exactly the contrary, i^'or wishing 
to testify our syn:ij)athy for the dead, we mutilate ourselves 
,by cutting our hair, and by putting aside our garlands." 

17.^ Now Philonides the physician, in his treatise on Oint- 
rnciits and Garhmds, says, " After the vine was introduced 
into Greece from the Red Sea, and when most people had 
become addicted to intemperate enjoyment, and had learnt 
to di'ink unmixed wine, some of them became quite frantic 
and out of their minds, while others got so stupiiied as to 
resemble the dead* And once^ when some men were drinking 
on the sea-shore, a violent shower came on, and broke up the 
party, and filled the goblet^ which had a little wine left in it, 
vdth water. But when it became fine again, the men returned 
to the same spot, and tasting the new mixture, found that 
th&r enjoyment was now not only exquisite but fi*ee from 
any subsequent pain. And on this aooount^ the Greeka 

I Biad, L47a ^ Od>'Bs. viii, 170. 
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invoke the good Deity at the cup of unmixed wine, which is 
served round to thoui at dinner, paying honom* to the Deity 
who invented wine ; and that was Bacchus. But when the 
first cup of mixed wine is handed round after dinner, tlicy 
then invoke Jupiter the Saviour, thinking him the cause of 
this mixture of wine which is so unattended witli pain, as 
being the author of rain. Now, those who suffered in their 
heads after drinking, certainly stood in need of some remedy; 
and so the binding^ their heads was what most readily occurred 
• to them, as Nature herself led them to this remedv. For 
a certain man having 'a headache, as Andi-eas says, pressed 
his iiead. :md found relief and 80 invented a ligature as a 
jremedy for headache. 

Accordingly, men using these ligatures as assistants in 
drinking, used to bind their heads with whatever came in 
their way. And first of ail, they took garlands of ivy, which 
offered itself, as it were, of its own accord, and was very 
plentiful, and grew everywhere, and was pleasant to look 
upon, shading tiie ferciiead with its green leaves and bunches 
of berries, and bearino; a good deal of tension, so as to admit 
of being bound tight across the brow, and imparting also 
a certain degree of coolness without any stupifying smell 
accompanying it. And it seems to me that this is the 
reason why men have agreed to consider the garland of ivy 
sacred to Bacchus, implying by this that the inventor of 
wine is also the defender of men from all the incouTenienoeB 
which arise from the use of it. And from thence^ regarding 
ehiefly pleasure, and considering utility and the comfort of 
the relief from the effects of drunkenness of less importance, 
they were influenced chiefly by what was agreeable to tha 
sight or to the smell. And therefore they adopted crowns 
of myrtle, which has exciting properties^ and which also > 
represses any rising of the fumes of wine ; and garlands of 
10666^ which to a certain extent relieve headache, and also 
impart some degree of coolness; and gai^ds also of bay » 
leaves, which they think are not wholly unconnected with, 
drinking parties. But garlands of white Mes, which haTQ 
an effe^ on the head, and wreaths of amaracuSy or of any 
other flower or herb which has any tendency to produce 
heaviness or torpid feelings in the head, mnst be avoided.'* 
And ApoUodonis^ in his treatise on Pevfomea and Garlands^ 
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has said the Bame thing Id the Tory same words. And thif, 
my friends, is enough to say on this subject 

18. But concernii^ the Naueratite Crown, and what kind 
of flowers that is made o( I made many inTestigations, and 
inquired a great deal without learning anything, till at last I 
fell in with a book of Polycharmus of Kauoratis, entitled 
On Venus, in which I found the following passage Bat in 
the twenty-third Olympiad Herostratus, a fellow-countiymaa 
of mine^ who was a merchant^ and as such had sailed to a great 
many di^Sarent countxiai^ coming by chanoe to Paphos, 
Cyprus, bought an image of Yenn^ a span high^ of yeiy 
aaoieDt workmanship^ and came amy meaning to bring it 
to Kaucratia* And as he was sailing near the £^;yptian 
coast, a Tiolent storm suddenly overtook him, and the sailorB 
could not tell where they were, and so they all had recourse to 
this image of Yenue^ entreating her to save them. And the 
goddesBp fiir she was kindly disposed tovards the men of Nau- 
crati% on a sudden filled all the space near her with branches 
of green myrtle, and diffused a most delicioos odour over the 
whole shipi when all the sailors had previously despaired of 
safety from their violent sea-ttcikness. Aikd alter they had 
been , all very dd^ l^e sun shone i)U% and they, seeing the 
landmark^ came in safety into Kaucratis. And Herostratus 
having disembarked from the ship with his image, and cany- 
ing WTOi him also the green branches of myrUe which had 
80 suddenly iqfypeared to him, CQUsecmied it and them in the 
temple cf Yenus, And having sacrificed to the goddess, and 
liaving consemted the image to Yemu^ and invited all his 
relations and most intimate fiiends to banquet in tiie 
temple^ he gave evexy one of them a garland of these 
branches of myrtle, to whidi garlands he then gave the name 
of NauGratite.** This is the account given by Polychannus; 
(and I myself believe the Bthteiiieii<» and brieve thai the 
Kaucmtite garhnd is no other thaa 4me made of myrtle, 
. especially as in Ansereon it is represented as worft int£ one 
made of roses. And Philonides has said that the garkuid 
made of myrtle acts as a check upon the fumes of wide^ and 
that the one made of roses, in addition to its cooling qualities, 
is to a certsdn extent a remedy for headache. And, therefore, 
those men are only to be laughed at, who say that the Nau- 
caratite ^u:land is the wreath made of what in called by the - 
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Egypdans bifalii% quoting the statement of Theopompus, in 
the thurd book of his Histozy of Greece^ 'where he says, 
*^ That when Agesilans the Laoednmonian amved in Egypt, 
the Egyptians sent him many preaentSy and among them thB 
papyrusy vhidh is used for maluiig garlands." But I do not 
Know what pleasnve or advantage there eould be in haying a 
crown made of faiblus with rosea^ unless people who are ena- 
moured of such a wreath as this liiould iJso take a ikncy to 
wear crowns of garlic and roses together. But I know that a 
great many people say that the garland made of the eampsy- 
chon or amaracus is the Naucratite garland; and this plant la 
Tery plentiful in Egypt, but the myrtle in Egypt is superior 
in sweetness to that which is found in any other country, as 
Tiicophrastus relates in another place. 

10. While tliis discussion was going ou, some slaves came 
in bringing garlands made of such flowers as were in bloom 
at the time j and Myrtilus said Tell mc, my good friend 
Ulpian, the different names of garlands. For these scryauts, 
as is said in the Centaur of Cha^rephon — 

Make ready garlancls which they give the gods, 
Praying they may Ije Iieralds of good omen. 

And the same poet says, in his play entitled Bacchus — 

CntUng iweet garianda^ mfisflfiiigen of good omen. 

Do not, however, quote to me pasaBgw out of the Crowns of 
^lins Asolepiades, as if I were unacquainted with that work; 
but say somethmg now besides what jou find there* For 
you cannot show me that any one has em spoken separately 
of a garland of losee^ and a garland of violeta* For as fax 
the ezpreanon in CSratinus-"* 

that is said in a joke. 

And he, laughiiiLC, re])lied, — ^The word orci^ro^was first used 
among the Greeks, as Seriios the Deliau tells us in tlie fourth 
book of his Delias, in the &irnc sense ;i8 the word orc^os is 
used by iis, T\'hich, however, by sonic people is called mk^fuu 
On which account, being first crowned with this crrkf^avo^ 
afterwards we put on a pxrland of bay leaves ; and the word 
crre^^avo? itself is derived from the verb aT€<^, to crown. But 
do you, you loquacious Thessalian, think, says he, that I am 
gou^g to repeat any of those old and hacknied stories % But 
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becauaa of your tongue (yXS^w^f I will mentioii the iwi^ 
yXurns, which Ilato flpeaks of in his Jupiter Hi-treated— 
Bat yoa neir leathw tongoM irlthln your shoes, 

And crown jomelvet with inroy\tarrii*St 

Whenever you're enf^g-ed in drinking- parties. 
And when you sacriAce ^ou Apeak onljr words 
Of happy omen. 

And Theodorus, in his Attic Words, as Pamphilus says in 
treatise on Names, says, that the vTroyktsrrrU is a species of 
plaited crown. , Take this then from me ; for, a8£uri|ade8 8aj% 

'Tis no hard work to ai^ue on either sid^ 
If a man 'a only an adept at speaking. 

' 20. There is the Isthmiacum also, and there was a kind of 
crown bearing this name, which Aristophanes has thought 
worthy of mention in his Fryers, where he speaks thus— 

Whnt then are we to do ? We should have taken 
A white cloak each of us ; and tlien entwining 
Isthmiaca on our browa, like choruaeai 
Come let m vivtg the eology of oar master. 

But vSilenus, in his Dialects, says, " The Isthmian garland."' 

And Philetas says, " !^T£^ai'o<?. There is an ambiguity here 

as to whether it refers to the iiead or to the main world.* We 

also use the word taSfnov, as applied to a well, or to a dagger.*' 

But 'l imachidiis and Simmias, -svlio are both Khodians, explain 

one word by the other. They say, ludfLwv, (7Tc«^fuov: and 

this word is also mentioned by Callixenus, who \^ liimself 

also a lihodian^ in his History of Alexandria, where he writes 

as follows — 

.' 21. But since I have mentioned AlexaTidria, I know that 
in that beautiful city there is a giirland called the garland of 
Antinous, which is made of the lotus, which grows in those 
parts. And this lotus grows in the marshes in the summer 
season ; and it bears flowers of two colours ; one like that of 
the rose, and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this 
colour which are properly called the garlands of Antinous ; 
but the other kind is called the lotus garland, being of a 
dark colour. And a man of the uaaie of Pancrates, a native 
poet, with whom we ourselves were acquainted, made a great 
parade of showing a rose-coloured lotus to Adrian the 
emperor, when he was staying at Alexandria, saying, that 

^ Schweigbuiaer eonfeases himself umible fo guess whst Is meant 1^ 
these word& 
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he ought to give this flower the name of the Flowei* of 
Antinous, as having sprung from the ground where it drank 
in the blood of the Mauritanian lion, which Hadrian killed 
when he was out hunting in that part of Africa, near Alexan- 
dria ; a monstr oils beast which had ravaged all Libya for a long 
time, so as to make a very grant part of the district desolate. 
Accordingly, Hadrian being delighted with the utility of the 
invention, and also with its novelty, granted to the poet that 
he should be maintained for the future in the ^Miisuom at the 
public expense; and Cratinus tlic comic poet, in his Ulysseses, 
has called the lotus crT€</)avoj/xa, because all plants which are 
full of leaf, are called trr€<^av'aj/xaTa by the Athenians. But 
jPancrates said, with a good deal of neatness, in his poem.'— . 

The crisp ground thyme, the snow-white lily too. 
The purple hyacinth, and the modest leaves 
Of toe wMte ceiaiidine, and the fragraBt Toee, 
Whose petals open to the vernal zephyrs ; 
For that fair flower which bean AntlnoiM* MM 
The earth had not yet borne. 

22. There is the word TrvXetuv. And this is the iicame given 
to the garland which the Laced»moiuans place- ou the bead 
©f Juno, as Pamphilus relates. 

I am aware, also, that there is a kind of garland, which is 
called laK^a? by the Sicyonians, as Timachidas mentioos in 
his treatise on Dialects. And Philetas writes as follows :— 
*Ia/cxa — this is a name given to a fiagcaat gwiaiid in the 
distnot of Sicyon — 

She stood by her eire, nnd in her fragrant hair ■ 

She wore the beautiful lacchian p:arland." 

Seieucus also, in his treatise on Dialects, says, that there is 
a kind of <Tarlrui:i made of myrtle, which is cnlled 'EAAwrt?, 
being twenty cubits in circumference, and that it is carried 
in procession on the festival of the EUotia. And he says, 
that in this garland the bones of Europa, whom tliey call 
Ellotis, arc carried. And this lesUval of the FHotift ia 
.celebrated in Coi iiith. 

There is also tiio (dvpearLKo^. This also is a name given to 
a species of garland by the Lacedaemonians, as Sosibius tells 
us in his treatise on Sacrifices, where he says, that now it im 
called ^iXwo^f being made of branohee of the palm-ti^ew 
And he says that they are worn, as a memorial of the victory 
which they gained, in Thyrea,^ by the leaders of the chorqaes^ 
^ 8eo the Mooont of this battle^ Herod. L 82. , 
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which are employed in that festival when they celelirato the 
Gymiiopsediic.'^ And there are choruses, some of handsome 
boys, and others of fuii-grown men of distinguished braveiy, 
who all dance naked, and who sing the songs of Thaletas and 
Akman, and the pieans of Dionysodotus the LaoednmoniaiL 
There are abK> gaziands called fksXiXtatwotf nfhkh are men- 
tioned by Akiis in hiB Cratens or the Apothecary, in tha 
lloUowiiig line — 

. Ami iBttiij /uXiAi^tyoi garlaaniB hanging^ 

Tfaoce 38 the wc«d too, hnSvfuBes, which Selenens explains by 
"every sort of garland.** Bat Tlmaohidas says, "Garland 
of every kind wliiah aie vom by women are called Itrt^^t^Scs.*' 

Theoe are aiko the words vroGvfus and viro^/ua?, which m 
BomaB given to gariands by the iEoliaoB and lonians^ and 
they wear such around their necks, as one may clearly collect 
£rom the poetry of Alcsens and Anacreon. But Philetas, in 
his MisceUaniea, aajB^ that the Lesbians call a branch of 
myrtle vwoOt^ils, around which they twine "nidetB and other 
flowem 

The vinyhanis also is a species of gailand^ But Theo* 
doras, in his Attic Words, says, tbat it is a particular kind 
of garland, and is used in that sense by Plato the comio 
poet, in his Jv^iter Hi-treated. 

28. I find also, in the comic poets, mention made of iei 
kind of garland called icvXurro?, and I find that Archippna 
mentions it in his Rhinon, in these lines — 

He went away unhurt to his own house, 
> HaTiBg Isid aaide his elotk, bat hsTiiig on 
His iKitiKtffTos garluuL 

And Alens, in his Agonia, or The Colt, says— 
W» third man has a irvXw*r4f garland 
Of fig leavM ; bat while living be ddlc^ied 
In similar omataents: 

and in his Sciron he says^ 

Like a JK«Xi0<rAr gidnd in SQivenie.. 

* The GrmTiopn?(1i8e, or Festival of naked Youths,*' was celebrated at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Pytbseus, Dirinn, and Tjatona. 
Aad the Spartan youths danced around the statues of thci»e deiiit^ in 
the foram. The festiyal seems to hava been conneeted with the ▼ictoiy 
gamed over Ihe Arises at Tfa7ioa« and the Spartans who had fallen in 
the battle were alwayt pnised in aoaga on the oecaslon. — Y« Smith, Di^W 
Or, Lat» Ant in «oc. 
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Antiphanes also mentions it in his Man in Love with Hlmaelf. 
And Eubulua^ in his CEuomaus, or Poiops, sayiDg — 

Brought into ciicular shape, 

Like a Kvkurrh garland. 

What, then, is this xiAtcrro?? For I am aware that 
]^icander of Thyatira, in his Attic Nouns, sp^iks a.3 follows, — 
^KKvXiaioL oTc'c^avot, and especially those made of roses." 
And now I ask what species of garland this was, O Cynulcus ; 
and do not tell me that I am to understand the word as 
meaning merely large, l^^or you are a man who are fond of 
not only picking tilings little known out of hooks, but of 
even digging out such matters ; like the philosophers in the 
Joint Deceiver of Baton the comic poet; men whom 
Soplioeles also mentiooA in his Fellow Feasteis^ and who 
resemble you,— 

You should not wear a beard thns vrcll perfumad^ 
And 'tis a Bhame for you, of such high birth, 
To be reproach^ as the son of your belly, 
"When you might rather be call'd your father's son. 

Since, then, you are sated not only with the heads of glaucus^ 
but also with that ever-green herb, which that Anthedonian 
Deity ^ ate, and became immortal, give us an answer now 
about the subject of discussion, that we may not think 
that when you are dead, you will be metamorpliosed, as the 
divine Plato has described in his treatise on the Soul. For 
lie says that those who are addicted to gluttony, and insolence, 
and drunkenness, and who ai'e restrained by no modesty, 
may naturally become transformed into the race, of assee^ 
and similar animals. 

24. And as he still appeared to be in doubt; — Let us 
now, said Ulpian, go on to another kind of garland, which 
is called the arpovBLo^; which Asciepiades mentions when he 
quotes the following pafisage, out of the i^'emale Garland 
tellers of Eubulua-^ 

0 happy womnn, Sn yonr little bonae « 

To have a o-Tpovdios * 

And this garland is made of the flower called orpou^tov (soap- 
wort), wMch is mentioned hj Theophrastufl^ in the sixth 

* Glaucus. 

' The rest of this extract is m utterly corrupt, that Schwelghauscr 
Bays he despairs of it so utterly that h» has not even attempted to givo 
a LaHn versioii of it. 
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"book of his Natural HistorT, iu these words — " The iris also 
blooms in the summer, and so does the flower called orpovOLovy 
"which is a very pretty flower to the eye, but destitute of 
scent.*' Galeae of Smyrna also speaks of the same flower, 
iinder the name of crrpvOLov. 

There is also the w60o<;. There is a certain kind of garland 
with this name, as Nicander the Colophonian tells us in his 
treatise on Words. And this, too, perhaps is so named as 
being made of the flower called ttoOo^, which the same Theo- 
phrastus mentions in the sixth book of his Natnml History, 
where he writes thus — There are other flowers which bloom 
chiefly in the summer, — the lychnis, the flower of Jove, tho 
lily, the ipliyiim, the Phrygian am arac us, and also the plant 
called pothus, of which there are two kinds, one bearing' 
a flower like the hyacinth, but the other produces a colour- 
less blossom nearly white, which men use to strew on tombs. 

Eubalus also gives a list of other names of garlands — 

^gidion, c^rry now thig garland for me. 
Ingeniously wrought of divers flowers, 
Most tempting, and most beautiful, by Jove ! 
For who 'd not wish to kiss the nudd who bean lit 

And then in tlie subsequent lines he says-^ 

A» Perhaps jou want some garlands. Will you have them 
Of ground thyme, or of myrtle, or of floweis 
Sod w I show yon hero in bloom. 

B. I'll have 

Tlicsc mjTtle ones. You may sell all the otheis^ 
Bat always keep the myrtle wreaths for mo. 

25. There is the philjrrinus also. Xenarchus, in his Soldier, 
says — 

Por the boy wore a garlaud on his brow 
Of delicate lei^ linden {(piKvpa). 

Some garlands also are called (Xucrol, as they are even to this. 

day among tlie Alexandrians, And Cha3remon the tiugio 

poet mentions them in his Bacchus, saying— 

The triple folds of the f auctoI garlands. 
Made np of ivy and nareiaBoa. 

But conoeinuiig tlie evergreeir garlands in Egypt, Hellaniciis^ 

in his History of Egypt, writes as follows — " There is a city 

on the banks of the river, named Tindinm. This is a place 

-where many gods are assembled, and in tho middle of the 

city there is a sacred temple f)f crrt .it size made of marble, 
and the doorii are maible. And witbiii the temple there are 
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idiite and blaok thcmSy on irhnh gurlands wne-plaeed made 
of the floirar of the acanthm^ and alao of the blotBomaof the 
pomegiMiato^ and of ^ine leaves* And these keep gnen for 
ever. Theae garkndB were placed by the gods themBehea in 
£gjpt when thej heard that Babjni wm king, (aod he is tbe 
nme who ia also called l^phon.)** But IXemetriusy in bk 
Hiatory of the Thingi to be seen in Eg} pt^ ^ja that th«e 
thorns grow about the dtf of Abydoc^ and he writea tbnuh- 
^But S» lower dktiict has a tree called the thora^ whkh 
bears a round fruit on some rouadndiaped braoohea. And 
this tree blooms at a certain seaaon; and the flower is y&cj 
beautifbl and brilliant in colour. And there is a story told 
by the Egyptians, that the ^Ethiopians who had been sent as 
allies to Troy by Tithonus, when they heard that Memnon 
Blain, threw down on the spot all their gai lauds uii the 
thorns. Aud tlie branches themselves ou ^vhich the flower 
grows resemble giirlands/' And the before-mentioned Hella- 
nicus mentions also that Auiasis, who wa^ king of Egypt, was 
originally a private individual of the class of the common 
people; and that it was owing to the present of a garland, 
which he made of the most beautiful flowers that were in 
season, and sent to Patiii miis, who was king of Egypt, at the 
time when he was celebrating the festival of his birthday, 
that he afterwai'ds became king himself. For Patarmis, being 
delighted at the beauty of the garland, invited Amasis to 
supper, and after this treated birn a^s une of his friends ; and 
on one occasion sent him out as his general, when the 
Eg}q)tians were making war upon him. And he was made 
king by these Egyptians out of their hatred to Patarmis. 

26. There are also garlands called crw^/xartatot, which 
people make and furnish by contract. Aristophanes^ in hi& 
ThesmophonazufiSBy saye-* 

Tq make up twenty vvpAwmt mSh gaateda** 

We find also the word ^^opwvov. Apion, in his treatise on 
•the Roman Dialect, says that formerly a garland was called 
XopcDvor, from the fact of the members of the chorus in the 
lieatres using it ; aud that they wore garlands and contended 
fbr garlands. And one may see this name given to g^lands 
in ^ Epigrams of Simonides — 
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Pboebos doth tfltdi MOT to ihft ^ynteldv^ 

Which timdogs giisBhoppen lim mwa'd wit^ a xopmh, 

There are oiaVtot too. Thm are some gaadfoids made of the 
baail thyme (aumis) which ace called by this namey as we are 
t<M hj Andran the phyayaan, whose wovds are quoted by 
PaqrtibeiiiuB the painl of IHonyBinB, in the finrt book of his 
treatise on the Wofde whieh oooor in the Hiabumna 

27« Kow TheophiastaB giTes the fc^owing list of fleweni 
, as suitable to be made into gsrlands — The Tiolet^ the flower 
of Jupiter^ the iphyum, the wallflower, the hemerojoallea^ or 
yellaw lily. But he says the earliest blooming flower is the 
white yiokt; and about the same time that which is called 
the wild wallflower appears^ and after them the narassns anid 
the lily ; and mountain flowen^ that kind ni anemone 
which is called the mountain anemone, and the head of the 
bulb-plant. For some people twine these flowers into gar- 
lands. And next to these there comes the cenanthe and the 
purple violet. And of wild flowers, there are the helicliiTse, 
and that species uf aiiernune called the meadow anemone, and 
the gladiolus, and the hyacinth. But the rose is the latest 
blooming flower of all ; and it is the latest to appear and the 
first to go off. But the chief summer flowers are the lychnis, 
and the flower of Jupiter, and the lily, and the iphyum, and 
the Phrygian amaracus, and also the flower called the pothus,'* 
And in his ninth book the same Theophrastus says, if any one 
wears a garland made of the flower of the helichryse, he is 
praised if he sprinkle it with ointment. And Alcman 
mentions it in these hues — 

And I pray to you, and bring 
This ckapiet ot" the helichryse. 
And of the holy cjpirufi. 

And Ibycus says — 

Myrtle-berries ivith violets mii'd. 

And helichryso, and apple blossoms, 
And rusesj and the tender daphne. 

And Cratinns, in his Efleminate People, 8ay»— 

With gronnd thvTne and with 0X061186% 
And hyacinths, and hoiicbryse. 

But the heUchiyse is a flower like the lotus. And Themista^ 
goras the Epheaian, in his book entitled The Golden Book, 
8BJB that the flower denvee ita naaoae fasm, the ojfmph who 
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first picked it, who was called HdidiiTsa. There are alao^ 
flays Theophrastus, such flowen as purple lilies. But Phjlinos 
says that the lily, which he calls Kpivov, is by some pe(^ 
called Ktipu¥, and by otbm Zdt. The Corinthiaiis also caB 
this flower ambn^ia, as Nioander says in bk Dietionaiy. 
And Diodes, in his treatise on Deadly Poisons^ flays — ^'Tho 
amaracu^ which some people call the SttttpsydHUL** 

28. CnitmuB also speaks of the hyadnth by Uie name tf 
§ooafU)aMakov in his Efleminate People, where he says^ 

I crown my head with flowers, Xflpia, 

Roses, aUil Kpiya, and KO<XfMxxdk>^a?\.a. 

And Clearchns, in the second book of his Lives, says — ^ Yoa 
may remark the Lacedamonlaiis who, having invented 
garlands of oosmosandalum, trampled under foot the most 
ancient system of polity in the world, a|id utterly rained 
tfaemielYeB; on which account Antiphanes the comiopoetvaif 
dereily says of them, in his Haxp-phkyer— 

Did not the LacedsBmonians boast of old 
At tbongh th^ were Invbielblef bat now 
They wear efftminate poiple hoaddtfliMs. 

And Hicesius, in the second book of his treatise on Matter, 
says — "The white violet is of uioderately astringent pro- 
perties, and has a most delicious fragrance, and is very 
delightful, but only for a short time; and the purple violet 
is of the same appearance, but it is far more fraojant." 
And Apollodonis, in hia treatise ou Beast>5, says — " There is 
the chamaepitys, or ground pine, which some call olocymm, 
but the Athenians call it Ionia, and the Eubaaus sideritis." 
And Nicander, in the second book of his Georgics, (the words 
themselves I will (piote hereafter, when I llioroughly discuss 
all the flowers fit for making into gariands,) says — "The 
violet (toy) was oxiginally given by some Ionian nymphs 
to Ion." 

And in the sixth book of his History of Plants, Theo- 
phrastus says that the narcissus is also called Kdfiuw; but 
in a subsequent passage he speaks of the narcissus and 
Xc/piov as different plants. And Eumachus the CorcyreaD, 
in his treatise on Cutting Roots, says that the narcissus is also 
called acacalliSy and likewise crotalum. But the flower called 
hemerooaDefl^ or day-beauiy*, which fiuies at night but blooms 
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At sunrise, is mentioned bj Cratinus in liis Efifeminate People, 
•where he says — 

And the dear hemerocalles. 
CoucerniDg the ground thyme, Theophrastus says — ^ The < 
people gatilier the wild ground thjme on the moimtaiDS ftnd 
plant it around Sicyon, and the Athenians gather it oi;i 
'Hymettus; and other nations too have mountains £uU of this 
Hower, as the Thiacians for instance." But Philinus says that 
it is called zygis. And Amerias the Maoedonian, Cfpeaking of 
the lychnis in his treatise on Cutting up Boots, says tiiat 
it sprang from the baths of Venusf, when Venus bathed 
fifter baring been sleeping with Vulcan. And it is found in 
the greatest perfection in Gypms and Lemnos, and also in. 
<Stromboli and near mount "SSjx, and at Oythera.^ 

" But the iris^" says Theopbiastufl^ blooms in tbe summer, 
iandis Hie only one of all the European floweni whidi las a 
fiweet scent. And it is in the highest beauty in those parts 
of niyiicam which are at a distance from the sea.^ But 
PfaiHmis says that the flowets of the iris are cdled Avko^ 
because they resemble the lips of the wolf (Xvxos). And 
iNioolaus of BamaseuSp in the hundred and dighth book of 
his History, says that there is > lake near tb Alps^ many 
stadia in cireomference, round which there grow every year 
the most fragrant and beautifial flowers, like those whiol^ 
■are called caldue. Alcman also mentions the calchss in these 
lines : — 

Hating a goldea-eoloui^d neeklaee on 

Of the blight CBlidm, with thdr tender petflfla, 

And Epidharmus, too, speaks of them in his Bustia 

29. Of roses, says Theophrastus in his sixth book, there are 
many varieties For most of them consist oi^y <^ Ave leavee^ 
but some have twelve leaves; and 8ome> near Philippi, have 
even as many as a hundred leavea For men take up the 
plants from jif ount Pangsram, (and they are very numerous 
there,) and plant them near the city. And the inner petals 
are very smaQ '; for the &shion in which the flowers put 6ut 
.their petals is, that some form the outer rows and some tiie 
inner ones: but they have not much Bmell, uor are they of 
any great size. And those with only five leaves are the most 
fragrant, and their lower parU are vouy tliurny. But the 
moot fragrant rostb aie in Cyrene; ou ^viiicli account tku 
ATH. — VOL. IIL 4 A 
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perfumes made there are the sweetest. And in this country, 
too, the perfume of the violets, and of all other flowers, is 
most pure and heavenly ; and above all, the fragrance of the 
crocus is most delicious in those parts." And Timachidas, in 
his Banquets^ says that the Arcadians call the rose £i3d/x<^)aAoF, 
meaning evoafwVf or fragrant. And Apollodorus, in the fourth 
book of his History of Parthia, speaks of a flower called 
philadelphum, as growing in the country of the Parthians, 
and describes it thus : — " And there are many kinds of myrtle, 
— ^the milax, and that which is called the phUadelphum, winch 
has received a name corresponding to its natural character; 
for when branches, which are at a distance from one another, 
meet together of their own accord, they cohere with a vigorous 
embrace, and become united as if they came from one root, 
and then growing on, they produce fresh shoots; on which 
account they often make hedges of them in well-cultivated 
farms; for tiiey take the thinnest of the shoots, and plait 
them in a 'net-like manner, and plant them all round their 
gardens, and then these plants, when plaited together all 
round, make a fence which it is difficult to pass through." 

30. The author, too, of the Cyprian Poems gives hsts of 
the flowers which are suitable to be made into garlands, 
whether ho was Hegesias, or Stasinu^ or any one else; for 
Demodamas, who w^aa either a Halicamassian or Milesian, in 
his History of Halicamassus, says that the Cyprian Poems 
were the work of a citizen of Halicamassus : however, the 
author^ whoever he waa^ in his eleventh book,^ sj^eska thus : — 

Then did the Grace??, and the smilinc* Hoiirf , 
Make themselves garmenta rich with various hues, 
And dyed them in the varied iowcrs that. Spring 
AnA the nreet Seasoiui in ilu^ tKMnm beii; 
In aneoB, Byacinth, and Uooming violel^ 
And the swccfc petals of the peerless rose, ■ 
So fragrant, so divine ; nor did they Bcgja 
The dewy cups of the ambrosial flower 
Tat boarts jTarciBgas* name,. Snch robes, perfmned 
Inth the rich treasniCB ef xml'?]iig trntm, 
t ijllitt gold«& Yenos wean. 

And Has poet appears also to have been acqrudnted mA 
use of ganajKh^ when he aaje— 

And when tiie amiling Tenas wiib ber tniln 
Had mfmk fkagnuit gaiiands of the treaanrBS 
Tbd,flowei7 em pote iioith, tbe goddeiiMi 
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All crown'd their heads with their queen's precious iroxk^-^ 

The Nymphs and Graces, and the p:o1den Venus,— 
• And raised a tuneful song round Id;i';^ springs. 

31. Nicander also, in the second book of hia Georgics, gives 

a regular list of the flowers suitable to be made into garlands, 

and speaks as follows concerning the Ionian nymphs and 

concerning roses : — 

And many other flowers yon may plant. 
Fragrant and heauteous, of Ionian growth ; 
Two BorCi of Tioleto am thtre, — palitd onc^ 
And like the colour of the ylTig^ gold. 
Such as th' Tonian nymphs to Ion g-iYc, 
When in the meadows of the holy Pisa 
They met and loved and crown d the modest youth. 
For lio bad eheei'd bit ImubA and ihiii die boar^ 
And in the clear Alpheua hathed hia limha. 
Before he visited those friendly nymphs. 
Cut then the shoots from oft* the thorny rose, 
And plant them in the trenches, leaving space 
Between^ two spans in width* The poets tell 
That liidaa ta/t, whm Asia's realms Ihe left. 
Brought roses fh>m th' Odonian hills of Thmeei 
And cultivated them in th' Emathian lands, 
BloomiD i:: and fmcin-ant m i Hi their sixty petals. 
Kext to th' Jblmatiiiaii roses those are praised 
WMeh tlM MegaiiaB Kisna displays : 
Kor is Phaselis, nor the land which worshqia 
The chaste Diana,^ to he lightly praised, 
Made verdant by the sweet Lethiean stream. 
In other trenches place the ivy cuttings. 
And often e^en a Inrnneh with beniea loaded 
Ifaj be entmted to the gmtefiil gionnd; 
m k m » 02 

Or with well'Sharpen'd knife eat off the aheoi^ 
And plait themi into hatkeis* 
* » » * 

High on the top the calyx full of seed 

Grows with white leaves, tinged in the heart Tfitb gold. 

Which aomt call crina, othen liria. 

Others ambtoaiai but those who love 

The fittoat nMMb do call tbem Venm^ ji^; 

^ Fhaselis is a town in Lycia. The land which worships Diana is the 
eonntiy about Epheaiia and Magnesia, which last tofwn la beilt when 
the LethSBus falls into tbe Mseander ; and 4t appean that Diana waa 
worshipped hy the women of this district under the name of Leacophrys* 
from Xevftor, white, and 6<ppvs, an eyebrow. 

* The text here if? hopelessly corrupt, and indeed is full of corrup- 
tion for the next sevui lines: I have followed the Latin version of 
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Vor in tiieir colour they do Tie with Yma, 
Though far inferior to her decent foruL 

The iris in its roots is like th' agalli?, 
Or hyacinth fresh sprung from Ajax' blood; 
It rises high with gwallownghaped flowers, 
Blooming when nunmer brings the ■wmllows baek. 
Thick are the leaves th^ from their bosom pour. 
And the fresh fiowera constantly snooeecUBg» 
Shine in their stooping mouths. 

Nor is the lydmls, nor the lolly rash, 
Kor the fiur enihemis in light eBteem» 

Kor the boanthemam with towering stem, 
Nor phlox whose brilliancy scarce seems to yield 
To the bright splendour of the midday bun. . . 

Plant the ground thyme where the more fertile ground 
Is molsten'd Dj fresh-welling springs beneath. 
That witii long creeping branches it may spr^i 
Or droop in quest of Bome transparent spring. 
The wood-nymphs' chosen draught. Throw far awaj. 
The poppy's leaves, and keep the head entire, 
A sare protection from the tearing gnats ; 
For every kind of inseet makes its seat 
Upon the opening leaves; and on the head. 
Like freshening dews, they feed, and mueh r^oice 
In the rich latent honey that it bears; 
But when the leaves (epid) aie oft the mighty flame 
Soon seattcni them. • • « 

(but by the word fifia. he does not here mean ^ leara of fig- 
trees^ but of the poppy). 

Nor can they pUee thdr feet 

"With steady hold, nor juicy food extract; 
And oft they slip, and fall upon their heads. 

Swift is the growth,, and early the perfection 
Of the Bampsychum, and of rosemary, 
And of the otheis which the gardens 
SuppJijf to diligent men for well-eam'd gailaads. 
Such are the feathery fern, the l)oy';^ love sweet, 
(Like the tall poplar) ; mch the golden crocus, 
Jb'air liower of early spring; the gopher wliite, 
And fragrant thjme^and all the unsown bean^ 
Which in moial gmnds the verdant meadowa bear; 
The ox-eye, the sweet smelling: flower of JoTfl^ 
The chalca, and t he much snng hyacinth^ 
And the low-growing violet, to which 
Dtak Firoserpine a darker hne has given ; 
The tall panosmium, and the varied colottxa 
"Which the gladiolus puts forth in vain 
To decomte the early tombs of maidens. 
Then too the ever-flourishing anemones. 
Tempting a&r with their most Tivid dyes. 
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(But for €<f>tXK6fjmaL ^fpoi-Qo-w some oopies have c^cXico/Acm 

And above all remember to select 
The elecampane and the aster bright, 
And pii^^e them in the temples of the gods^ 
^ roMftido Iniilt^ or haog tiiem on tiieir sUtuesi 
which fitst do catch the eye of the Tiiitor. 
These arc propitioiis pifts, whether you plock 
The manj-hued chrysantheinuui, or lilira 
Which wither sadly o'er the much-wept tomb^ 
Or gay old-man, or long-stalk'd cyclamen, 
Or rank nastnrtium, whose scarlet flowers 
Giiin Plato chooMS for hit royal gaiknd* 

32. From these lines it la plain that the ehelidonium is 
a diffiaront flower from the anemone (for some people have 
called ihem the sam^. But Theophrastus says tlutt there 
are some plants, the flowers of whioh constantly follow the 
stars, saoh as^the one called the heliotrope, and the dieli* 
donium ; andlhis last plant is named so from its coming into 
bloom at the same time as the swallows artiTO. There is also 
a flower spoken of nnder the name of ambrosia by Carystius, 
in his Historical CommentarieiE^ where he says— Nicander 
says that^the plant named ambrosia grows at Cos, on the 
bead of the statue of Alezander.^ Bnt I have already spoken 
of it^ and mentioned that some people give this name to the 
lily. And llimachidas, in the fourth book of his Banquet, 
speaks also of a flower called theseum,-— 

The soft thcscum, like the apple blos&omi 

The sacred blossom of Lenoerea,^ 

Which the fiur goddess lores above all othen; 

And he says that the garlaud of Ariadne was nmde of this 
flower. 

Pherecrates also, or whoever the poet was who wrote the 
play of the Persians, mentious some flowei's as fit for garlands, 
and sajB — 

0 you who fiigh like mallows soft, 

Whose breath like hyacinths smellB^ 
Who like the melilotiu speak. 

And smile as doth the rose^ 

Whose hi?^cs nre marjoram sweet, 
Whose action crisp as paisley. 



' There is aome eormption In thie name. 
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Whose gait like cosmoeandaliim. 
Pour rosy wine, and with loud voioe 

Kaise the glad paean's song, 
As laws of Qod and nun ogdn 

On holy fesUTal 

And the author of the Mjners, whoever he ma, (and that 
poem is attributed to the sanie Phereorates,) says — 

Treading on soft amliClii 

Beneath the iha^ ienm. 

In lotus bcnrin^ meadows gjeeB^ 

Ami on the dewy cypirus; 
And ou the fresh anthryscum, and 

The motet iuite Tiole^ 
And gvem tnfeU. • • • 

Bat here I want to know what this iwfoil ia; for there i& 
a poem attributed to Demarete^ which Is eaUed The TiefoiL 
And alflo^ in tiie peem which is entitled The €k»od Men, 
Phet^oiates or Stiattis» whiohever is the anther^ aajB— • 

And having bathed before the heat of day. 

Bonne crown their lioad and eonie ftft^ ? ft> ^ their bodies. 

And he speaks of thyme, and of oosmosandalum. And 

Oratiuus, in his Effeminate Persons, says — 

Joyful now I crown my head 
With ereiy kind ef Awer; 
AclpiOy roee^ itplm too^ 

And cosmosandalft, 
And violets, and fnig:rant thym^ 

And spring anemones, 
AnMind tbTme, croons, hyacinths, 

And buds of helichryae, 

Shoots of the vine, anthryscum toOf 

And loTcly hemerocaiies. 
* « • * » • 

Hy head is likewise shawled 

With oTeigieen melilotne ; 
An J of its own accord there comes 

The floweiy cytisos. 

B3. Formerly the entrance of garlands and perfiimes into 
ihe banqtneting rooms, used to herald the approach of the 
second course, as we may leain from Nicostxatus in hia 
Pseudostigmatiasii whersy in the foUowing lines^ he saya— 

Andyon tooy 

Be STire and have the Rccond course quite neatt 
Adorn it with ail kinds of rich confections, 
Perfumes, and garlands, aye, and Irankuicense, 
And girk to pk^ the flute. ^ ' 
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But Philoxenus the Dithyrambic poet, in his poem entitled 
The Banquet, represents the garland as entering into the 
oouimeucement of the banquet, using the following language : 

Then "irator was bronght in to \rasli the handfl^ 
"Which a delicate youth bore in a silver ewer« 
Ministering to the goeets ; and after that 
He brought QB ffarlands of the tendtr myitli^ 
dflie irowi inSi jomg xkUj^cjoloiii^d oftoli. 

And Eabtdiu^ in his Nuzsefl^ says — 

VfBX wbm thie <>ld mea eaub into th« hoqad* 

At once tbej late them down. Immediately 

Garlands -were handed round ; a well fill'd board 
■ Was placed before them, and (how good iior Hk* tjm I) 

A closely-kneaded loaf of barley bread. : 

And this was the fashion also among tlie Egyptiang, as Nico- 
etratus says in his Usurer; ioar, representing the ufiucer as an 
iigyptian, he says— 

JL We canght the pimp and two of hi.^ companions, 
When they had juiit had water for their iuuid% 
And gailttDidi* 

W«i most propitkm. 

But you may go on gorging yourself, 0 Cynulcus ; and 'when 
yon bavtt dcnie, teH hb ^hj Cratinus has caBed the melilotitt 
^tiie e¥er-watohing melilotm** HxmesWf as I sea you are 
aheady a MtUe tipsy (l^vov) — ^forfiiatt is tibe mad Alexia liaa 
need m a man tiionraghly drank (/mMct^v), in Ids Set^er^ 
I woaa^ gn en ieasmg yon; bnt I mB. bid tte dsvei^ as 
Sophooto says in his EeiUoir Feasien^ 

Come, quick t let Kime one make the teilflgr-alka^ 

And fill the goblets deep ; for this man noir> 
Just like a farmer's ox, can't work a bit 
Till he has fiU'd his belly with good food. 

And tlicre is a man of the same kiiul mentioned by Aristiaa 
of Phiius ; ibr he, too, in his play entitled The Fate% sajre-* 

The guest is either a boatman or a paraait^ 
A han{!:cr-oa of heil, with hungiy belly^ 
Which nought can &atidfy. 

However, as he gives no answer whatever to all these things 
which have been said, I order him (as it is said in the Twins 
of Alexis) to be carried out of the party, crowned with x^^cuol 
garlands. But the comic poet, alluding to xv^oiot garlands^ 
says — 

These garlands all promiscuously i^vSriy) woTen. 
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But, after this, I will not carry on this conversation any fur- 
ther to-day ; but will leave the discussion about perfumes to 
those who choose to continue it : and only desire the boy, on 
account of this lecture of mine ftbout |;arlftnd% as Anti* 
phanes . . \ • . 

To bring nnvr 'hither tvro good garlands,' 

And a good lamp, with good fire brightly burning ; 

for then I shall mnd up my speech like the conduaon of 

a play. ' ' * 

And not many days after this, as if he had been prophesy- 
ing a silenoe for himself [which should be eternal], he died, 
happily, without sulQEering under any long iilne8% to the great 
affliction of us his companions. 

34. And while the slaves were bringing round perfumes ik 
alabaster bozes^ and in other vessels made of gold, some one, 
seeing Cynulcus, anointed his face with a great deal of oint- 
ment. But he, being awakened by it, when he recollected 
himself, said >What is this ) O Hercules, will not some one 
come with a sponge and wipe my faoe^ which is thus polluted 
with a lot of dirti And do not you all know that that 
exquisite writer Xenophon, in his Banquet, represents Socrates 
as speaking thus :— <By Jupiter ! 0 Oallias» you entertain 
us superbly ; for you have not only given us a most faultless 
feast, but you have furnished us also with deliciouB food for 
our eyes and ears.* — ^ Welly then,' said he^ 'suppose any one 
were to bring us perfumes, in order that we might also ban<* 
quet on swe^ smells ? ' — * By no means,' said Socrates ; * for as 
there is one sort of dress fit for women and another for men, 
so there is one kind of smell fit for women and another for 
men. And no man is ever anointed with perftime for the 
sake of men; and as to women, especially when th^ are 
brides, — ^as, for instance, the bride of this Niceratns here;,; 
and the bride of Critobulus, — ^how can they want perftimes 
in their husbands, when they themselTes are redolent of it) 
But the smell of the oil in the gymnasia, when it is present, 
is sweeter than perfume to women ; and when it is absent, 
they long more for it. For if a slave and a freeman be 
anointed with perfiime, they both smell alike in a moment* 
but those smdls which are deriyed from free labours, re- 
quire both -virtuous habits and a good deal of time if they 
are to be agreeable and in ohaiacter with a fireeman.**' And 
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that admiral )lc writer Chrysippus says that perfumes (ftrpa) 
derive tiiuir name from being prepared with great toil (j/iopos) 
and useless labour. The Lacedbmonians even expel from 
Spaila those who make perfumes, as being wasters of oil ; and 
those who dye wool, as being destroyers of the whiteness of 
the wool. And Solon the phiioiiopher, iu his laws, forbade 
men to be sellers of perfumes. 

35. " But now, not only scents," as Clearchus says in the 
third book of his Lives, " but also dyes, being full of luxury, 
tend to make those men effeminate who have anything to do 
with them. And do you thiiik that effeminacy ^^ ithout virtue 
has anything desii*able in it 1 But even Sappho, a thorough 
woman, and a poetess into the bargain, wm ashamed to sepa-^ 
rate honour from elegance j and speaks thus — > 

But elegance I truly love ; 

And thin my love of life has brilliaacj^ 

And honour, too, attached to it : 

making it evident to everybody that the desire of life that 
she confessed had respectability and honour in it; and tliese 
things especially belong to virtue. But Parrhasius the painter, 
althoufj;}i lio was a man beyond all measure aiTogant about 
his art, aDcl though be got the credit of a liberal profession by 
some mere pencils and pallets, still in words set up a claim 
to virtue^ and put this ioscriptioii on all Ms works that are at 
liindus:— 

This is Parrhasius' tlic pointer's work, 

A most luxurious {d^poaiairos) and virtaons man. • ■ 

And a wit being iudignant at this, because, I suppo'^e, ho 
pcomed to bo a disgrace to the delicacy and beauty of virtue, 
having perverted the gifts which fortune had bestowed upon 
him to luxury, proposed to change the inscription into pa^- 
^o^imro^ mnjp : Still, said he, the man must be endured, since 
he says that he honours virtue." These are the words of 
Clearchus. But Sophocles the poet, in his play called Tlio 
Judgment, represents Venus, being a sort of Goddess of Pica- 
sure, as anointed with perfumes, and looking in a glass ; but 
^linerva, as being a sort of Goddess of Intellect and Mind, and 
also of Virtue, as using oil and gymnastic exercises. 

36. In reply to this, Masurius said ; — But, my most excel- 
lent friend, are you not aware that it is in our brain that our 
fiensGs are sootbedi aad indeed leinvigorated, by sweet fimellsl 



M Aleiis aajB in Ids Wicked Woman, vhere be a^eski 
thus*-* 

And that nuMt Tfi^iiwiit and ^^iAmmI warKkA noet. ATAwia 

He shed a eweot pcsftime ell e^er wj bmek 

And the viae AnaoEeoii eajs Bomeirii a r e 

Whj ij awij, now thai you've wtil Mieinieit 

Toor btewt^ mare hollow than a flate, with ungaentef 

for he reoommenda anointing the breast witb viiguent, m 

being the seat of the heart, and conaideriiig it an admitted 

point that that is soothed mth fragrant smells. And the 

ancients used to act thui^ not only beoanse aoents do of titflir 

own natoze asoend upwards from the braast to the seat df 

smelling^ bat also beoause thej thought that tiie soul had its 

abode in the heart; as Fkazagoras, and Philotimaa the phj- 

sidan taught j and Homer, too, sajB^ 

He sfenick his bieiB^ and thu r^piofed Us hearU^ 
And again he sayn^ 

Hii heart within Ub hreail did rage. ' 
And In the Iliad he says — 

But Heetoi^alieart wUhin Ids bosom shodk.^ 
And this they consider a proof that the most important poF- | 
tion of the bouI is situated in the heart ; for it is as evident 
as possible that the heart quivers when under the agitation ef 
fear, And Agamemnon, in Homer, says — 

Scarce can my kneta tkt^Q trembling limbs sustain. 
And scaiee my heart support its load of pain; 
With tea dlstmcted, with no ix'd design. 
And all my paogpk's Biseries aie mina** 
AndSophodies has repreoentod women released from &ar as 

JfTow Fear's dark d aofi^ter dess no mm esolt 
Within my licart. * 

But Anazandrides makes a man who is struggling ^th &ar 
say— 

0 my "wTctclicd heart! 
How you alone of all my limbfi or aenaea 
B^oice in eiil ; fbr yon leap and danea 
' The aMnuait that yen sao year lord alaim'd. 

* Horn. Odyas. xx, 17. I * Ibid. 18. » Horn. Iliad, viL 21«, 

* Iliad, X. ' * This is not from any extant play. 
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And Plato says, "that the great Arcliitect of the nniverse 
has piaced tlie lungs close to the heart, by nature soft and 
destitute of blood, and Lavinf^ cavities penetrable like sponge, 
that so the henrt, ^vlicn it quivers, from fear of adversity or 
disrustcr, may viljrate agam^t a soft and yielding substance.'* 
But the garlands with which n^en bind their bosoms are 
called v7roOvfiLd^€f; hy the ])oets, frcmi the exhalations (avaOv- 
fuacriq) of the flowers, and not booauao the aoul {iffixi) is 
called OvfjM^ as some people tlunk. 

37. Arcbiloclius is the earliest author who useB the word 
foipof (perfume), where he si^s-^ 

fihe beiBg old woald ipace lior perfimiM (|k^). 
And In another pkoe he fuyi^ 

Displaying hair and breui 'ptBcfam!td.''{4<rfwpi(riJi(yop) ; 
So that A mm, ihoagh M, ndght fiUl in lofo wHh her* 

And the word /tvpov is derived -from fivj^pa, irtick k the MoVlO 
fom trfivpva (mynh) ^ fcfv the grentGr portion of vngnents 
are made up with myrrh, and whoch is called fpriuier^ is 
wholly oompoaed of it Kot Imt what Homer was acquaizited 
with tiie fiuriiioa of nnng tm^nenta and perfiiBie% bnt lie 
calls them SXaio, with the addi&n of some distinctive epi- 
thet^ as— 

flliflsdr anohrifoir ^^hem wilh dowy oil {^poirSwm 4htU^.* 

And in another place he speaks of an oil as perfumed' (r^Ovo)' 
IlIvov), And in his poems also, Venus anoints the dead l)ody 
of Hector with ambrosial rosy oil; and this is made of flowers. 
But with respect to that A\ hich is made of spices> which they 
called OviMfiarOf he says, speaking of Juno, — 

Here first she bathes, and round her body poma 
Soft oils of fragrance and ambrosial showers: 
The winds perfumed, the balmy gale convey 

'Tbniqgh heaToiit thimish earth, and all the aMl wny^ 

Spirit divine ! whose exhalation giaets 

The aenae of goda with mora than mortal aweeta. ^ 

38. But the choicest- nngnents aze made in particular 
places, as Apollonius of Herophila says in his treatise on Per* 
fumes, where he wxi;te»— "The iris is best in Ells, and at 
Oyzicas ; the perfhme made fixnn roses is most excellent at 
PhaseliSy and that made at Naples and Capua is ako veKy- 
fine. That made fixsn crocuses is in the bluest pei&otbn at 

^ Horn. Iliad, zziiL 186. > Ibid. zIt. 172. ' Ibid. xiv. 170. 
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Soli jn €i]icia> loid at Bhi>de8» The essence of spikenard is. 
lyest atTaiBOs; and the eittaet of Tine-leaves is made best in 
Cyprus and at Adiamyttium, The best perfume from marw 
. joram and from apples comes from Cos. Egypt bears the 
palm fbr its essence of cypiros ; and the next best is the 
Cyprian, and Phoenician^ and after them comes the Sidonian. 
The perfdme caUed Panathenaicum is made at Athens ; and 
those called Uetopian and Mendesian are prepared witii the 
greatest skill in Egypt. But the Metopian is made of cU 
nrhich is extracted from bitter almonds. Stilly the superior 
exoeillence of each perfume is owing to the punreyors and the 
materials and the artists^ and not to the place itself; for 
Ephesus^fozmerly, as men say^ had a high reputation for the 
excellence of its perfomes, and especially of its m^galliimi, 
but now it has none. At one time, too^ the unguents made 
in Alexandria were brou^t to high perfection, on account of 
the wealth of the dtj, and the attention that Arsinoe and 
Berenice paid to such mattera; and the finest extract of roses 
in the world was made at Gyrene while the great Berenice 
was alive. Again, in ancient times, the extract of vine-leaves 
made at Adramyttium was but poor ; but after\7ards it be« 
came first-rate, owing to Stratonice, the wife of Eumenes. 
Formerly, too, Syria used to make every sort of unguent 
admirably, especially that extracted firom fenugreek ; but tlio 
case is quite altered now. And long ago there used to be a, 
most delicious unguent extracted from frankincense at Per- 
gamus, owing to the invention of a certain perf inner u[ that 
city, for no one else had ever made it before iiim j but iiuw. 
none is made there. 

Now, when a valuable unguent is poured on the top of one 
that is inferiur, it remains on the surface ; but when good 
honey is poured on the top of that which is inferior, it works 
its way to the bottom, for it compels that which is worse to 
rise above it.^ 

39. AchsBus mentions Egyptian perfumes in his Prizes j 
and says — 

They '11 give vou Cyprian stones, and ointments choice 
From dainty Ei,^ypt, woith their weight in Bilver. 

*' And perhaps," says Didymus, " he means in this passage 
that which is called oraKTi^, on account of the myrrh which 
is brought to Egypt^ and £rum thence imported into Greece." 
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And Hicesius says, in the second book of his treatise on 
Matter, — " Of perfumes, some are rubbed on, and some are 
poured on. Now, the perfume miade from roses is suitable 
for drinking parties, and so is that made from myrtles and 
from apples ; and this last is good for the stomach, and useful 
for lethargic people. That made from vine-leaves is good for 
the stomach, and has also the effect of keeping the mind 
clear. Those extracted from sampsychum and ground thyme 
are also well suited to dripking parties; and so is that ex- 
tiact of crocus whioh is not mixed with any great quantity of 
myrrh* The also, is weU suited for drinking parties; 

and so is the spikenard : that made from fenugreek is sweet 
and tender; vhile that which comes from white violets is 
fiagrant, and Tery good for the digestion/' 

TheophrastuSy also^ in his treatise on Scents^ says, that 
some perfumes are made of flowers ; as, for instance^ from 
roses, and white violet^ and lilies, whidi last is called ctomth 
iw« There are also those which are extracted from mint and 
ground thyme, and gopper, and the croous; of which the 
best is procured in J^na and Cilioia. Some, again, are 
made of leaves, as those made from myrrh and ^e osnanthe; 
and the wild vine grows in Cyprus, on the mountain^ and iA 
very plentiful; but no perfume is made of that whidi is found 
in Greece, beGBtuse that has no scent. Some perfumes, again, 
are extracted from roots ; as is that made mm. the iris, and 
^m spikenard, and fixon maijoram, and from zedoary.'* 

40. Now, that the ancients were very much addicted to 
the use of perfumes, is plain from their knowing to which of 
our limbs each unguent was most suitable. Accordingly, 
Antiphanes, in his Thoridans, or The Digger, bay si — . 

A, He really bathes— 

S, What then? 
A. ln& large gilded tub, and steeps his feet 
And legs in rieh Egyptian unguents ; 
His jaws and bxeasts he mbs with thick palm-oO, 

And both his arms with extract Bwcet of miat; 

His eyebrows and his hair with marjoram, 

His knees and neck with essence of ground thyme. 

And CephisodoruSy in his Trophonius, sayi^ 

A, And now thai I may well andni my body. 

Bay me some unguents* I beseech you^ Xanthiaa^ 
Of roees made and iiiaea* Boy« too. 
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Bame oil of baeearis for my legs and feek 
Ton Btupld wretch ! Shall I buy baccadfl^ 
And waste it oa jour worthless feet ? 

AnaxandridiB^ too, in his Protesilaiis, saysp— 

Ungnents from Peron* which but yestezdaj 
He Bold to Melanopus, — very costly. 
Fresh come firom Egypt ; which he usea now 
To anoint the feet of yile CalllBtratus. 

And Theopompus also mentions this perfumer, Peron, in his 

Admetus, and in the Hedjchares. Antiphaues, too, says in 

his Antca — 

I left the man in Peron'a shop, just now, 

Dealing for olntwli; wkm ke;liaa agfisadt 

41. Now, there is a aort cf ointmeiit ciiled fimsma^ by 
many of the condo poets ; and Hipponax vaaa tbia naaaa in 

the following line :— 

I then my nose with baccariib anointed, 
Boddflnt of CDoeaa* 

And Acha^us, in his iEthon, a satyric drama, saysp— 

Anointed o'er with baccaii9» and dressing 
All hk IkvDt hair idtk coollag ftaa or ftatteia. 

But Ion, in his Ompliale, sa-js — 

'Tis better far to know the nae of fiiipa, 
And fidtusMus, and flardian omamenta, 
Than all the ftahiona in the Peloponneans. 

And when he speaks of Sardian oruamonts, he means to iu- 
clude perfumes ; sinee the Lydiaus were very notorious for their 
luxury. And so Anacrcou uses the word AuOo7ra^/)s (Lydian- 
like) as cquiyalent to 'qovTraOt)^ (kixurious). Sophocles also Ubcis 
the word jjoLKKapL^ ; aud !Magnes, in Iiis Lydiiuia, says— 

A iTiaii should bath^ and then with baccana 

Anoint lumself. 

Perhaps, however, /ivpov and pdxKapi^ y> ere not exaetly the 
same thing ; for /Eschylus, iu his Amymone^ makes a dis- 
tinction between them, and says — 

Your ^oaiB^cif and your fUpm^ 

And Simonides saya-^ ^ 

Aud then with fivpoy, and rich spices too. 
And /Mfueapif, did I aaoiai ni7ae& - 

And Aristophanes, in his Thesmophoriazusse^ says— 
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0 venerable Jove ! witk what a t^cent 

Bid thai Tito bag, tht moniflttl il hm opened,' 
OWiielm full afiBdSmiyit and v^ipw} ^ 

43. iHiereorates mentions an nngueut, which he callb ppiv- 
Oiov, in his Trifles, saying — 

1 Bloody ami order'd kim to pour upon ua 
Some bvenlUaa ungaent^ thai ha aba ndght 
Ponr it m tboaa daparttn^ 

jbid OntteB mentioDs what he calls xk^bI m gnmt^ ia his 
Keighhouxs ; speaking m folIowB : — 

He smelt detidouslj of royal nngnent. 
But Sappho incntions the royal and the brenthian unguent 
together, an if tiiey were om and tlio same thing; saying — 

Aristophanes speaks of an unguent which he calls ij/dy^, in 

his Daitaleis ; Baying — 

Come, let me see what unguent I can give you ; 
Do you like ^yirp 1 

And Eupolis, in his Marica, says — 

All his breath amells of ^ayBnS' 

Eubulus, in liis Fem^de Garland-sellers, says- 
She thrice anointed with Egj^tian psagdiis (iJ^a^Wi). 
Polemo, in his writings addressed to Adaeus, says that there is 
an unguent in use among the Eleans called plaiigonium, from 
having been invented by a man named Plangon. And Sosi- 
bius says the same in his Similitudes ; adding, that the 
unguent called megallium is so named for a similar reason : 
for that that was mveuted by a Sicilian whose name was 
Megallus. But some say that Megallus was an Vthenian : 
and Aristophanes mciitioutj him in his Telmissians, and so 
docs Pherecrates in his f etale ; and Strattis^ ia hia Medea, 
speaks thus 

And say that you are briiig:ing her such U2igueiit% 
As old Megallus ueyer did compound, 
Kor Dinlaa, that gvoat Egyptian, see, 
Much lev poHflM. 

Amphis alflOy in his THyaBe^ nmtioiiB Hie MiffllliaTi unguent 

in i&e following passage— 

A. Adorn the walls aU round ifilh haogiogs ridhy 
llikaiaa work; and th«a aadnt them o'er 

1 In the Thesmophohazussd SecondsB that is, which has not i^ome 
down to us. 
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With sweet megalllumj aud alfio burn 
The rojal mmdux. 

^. Wbeie diA ycfo, 0 master, 
E*«r hwr the name of siwh m i^iee n tliati 

AnaxaodrideSr too, in his Teieus, -eajra — 

And like the illastrioae bride, gfeal BasUii^ 
She rubs her body with megallian ungoent. 

Menander speaiks of an nngaent made of Bpikenard^ in. bia 
OedyphaluSy and says— ^ 

A. This unguent, boy, is really exeeUenl 
J3, Of conne it Ib, 'tis spikenard. 

43. And anointing oneself mih an nngofrnt of this desorip* 
tion^ Alo»n8 calls pxpuwdatf in his PalsestrsD, speaking tlius-^ 

HsTing anointed her {fLvpltreura), she shut her up 
In her own stead most secretly. - 

But AiistoplianeB uses not ftvpurfum, but fivpiafmrOf in his 
Ecdesiasuaae^ saying — 

I who'm anointed (fxtfivptafMi) o*er xny head with nngnents (jxvpwficun)} 

There was also au unguent called sagda, which is mentioned 
bj Eupolis in his Coraliscus, where he writea— 
And bacearis, and sagda too. 

And it is spoken of hkewise by Aristophanes, in his Daitaleis ; 
and iiupolis in his Marioa says— 

And all his breath is redolent of sagda: 
■which expression Nicander of Thyatira understands to be 
meant as an attack upon a man who is too much devoted to 
luxury. But Theodorus sajfi^ that sagda is a species of spice 
used in fumigation. 

44. Now a cotyla of unguent used to be sold for a high 
price at Athens, even, as Hipparchus says in his Nocturnal 
Festival, for as much as five minse ; but as Menander, in his 
Misogynist, states, for ten. And Antiphanes, in his 'Phrearrus, 
where he is speaking of the unguent called stacte^ sajs-^ 

The stacte at two minse 's not worth haTlngi 

Now the citissens of Sardis were not the onlj people addicted 
to the use of nngnentfl^ as Alexis says in his Maker d 
Goblets— 

The whole Saidian people is of nagnents fond ; 
but the Athenians alsOi vho have always been the leaders of 
weaej lefinement And luxuiy in human life, used them jrerj 

> Aristoph. Bed. 1117. 
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mudh; so that among them, as has been already mentioned, 
they used to fctcli an enoxmoos price; but, nevcnrtheless, they 
did not abstain from the use of them on that aoeount ; just 
as we now do not deny onnelTes scents whicih are so expen* 
BiT8 and exquisite that those things are mm trifles which are 
spoken of in the Settler of Alexis — 

For he did use no alabaster box 

¥wm which t' anoint himself ; for this ia hat 

An ordinary, and qnite old-fashioned thing** 

But he let loose four doves all dipp'd in unguent^ 

Kot of one kind, but each in a different sort ; 

And then they flew around, and hovering' o'er UB^ 

Besprinkled all our clothes and tablecloths. 

Envy mo not, ye noblo chiefe of Oreeco; 

For thus, while sacrificingy I myself 

Was spnnklod o'or with nngaont of the ma, 

45. Jnst think, in God's name, my friends, what luxury, 
or I should rather say, what profuse waste it was to have 
one's garments sprinkled in this mfuincr, when a man might 
have taken up a little unguent in liis hands, a^s we do now, 
and in that manner have anointed his whole body, and 
especially his head. For Myronides says, in his treatise on 
Unpruents and Garlands, that " the fashion of anointing the 
head at banquets arose from this : — ^that those men whose heads 
are naturally dry, find the humoui^s which are engendered by 
what they eat, rise up into their heads ; and on this account, 
as their bodies are inflamed by fevers, thoy I o lew their heads 
with lotions, so as to prevent the neigiibouring humours 
from rising into a part which is dry, and which also has a 
considerable vacuum in it. And so at their banquets, having 
consideration for tliis fa^t, and being airaid of the strength 
of the wnie rismg into their heads, men have introduced tho 
fashion of anointing their heads, and by these means tho- 
wine, they tliink, will have less eflect upon them, if they 
make their head thoroughly wet first. And as men are 
never content with what is merely useful, but are always 
dedrouB to add to that whaterar tends to pleasure and enjoy- 
ment ; in that my they haye been led to adopt the use of 
imgaent&'* 

We onght^ therefore, my good cynic Theodorus, to nse at 
banquets those tingaents which have the least tendency to 
produce hearinesa^ and to employ those which have astringent 

▲TH. — YOIm ul ' 4 b 
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orcMlin^propeiiieivviyBpiiniiglj. BatAiktoB^lihitifianof 
mort WMd Imroini^ mm the qaiifcwn, ^Why men who use 
migaeoliaMnciMgpwytluttotLiiil ^ it because unguents 
lym drjring properties by reaaoii of the spices \ised in ihdr 
compoeition, so that they who use them become dry, and the 
drjmess produces greyness ? For whether greyness arises from 
a drying of the hair, or from a WLuit of natural heat, at all events 
dryness haa a withering clfcct. And it is on this account too 
that the use of ha.i6 makes men grey more quickly ; for by thexa 
the moisture which ought to nourish the hair is tfiiken away.** 

4G. But when I was reading the twenty-eighth book of the 
History of PosidoniuB, I observed, my fi*iend^ a very pleasant 
thing which was said about unguents, and which is not at all 
foreign to our present discussion. For the philosopher says 
— In Syi'ia, at the royal banquets, when the garlands are 
given to the guests, 'some slayes come in, havmg little 
bladders full of 1 Babylonian perfumes, and going round the 
room at a little distance from the guests, they bedew tlieir 
garlands with the perfumes, sprinklinij; nothing else.** And 
ainoe the diacuwion has brought us to thia pointy X will add 

A veise to Love, 

as the bard of Cythera says, telling you that Janus, who is 
worshipped as a great god by us, and whom we call Jaaus 
Pater, was the original inventor of garlands. And Deaooh of 
Coccyxa us this in his treatise on Precious Stones, where 
Ilk vrords are — But it is said that Janus had two fitoes, the 
one looking forwards ajMl the other backwards ; and that it 
is from him that the moontain JanuB iad thenTer Janus are 
both named, becaiuie he used to live on the mountain. And 
they say that he was the first inTentor of gpudandfli, and boated 
and ■h^» ; and was also the first person who coined bnien 
money. And on this aocoimt many cities in Greece, and 
many in Italy and Sieity^ pkoe on their oouis'a head with 
two &068, and on the obracte a botA^ or a gMc]and» or a ship. 
And they say that be menied his sister Oamise^ and hM. 
a son named ^^^r , and a dmtirhtflr Olistsne. And he. 
aiming si a more extended power and venown, sdled orer to 
Italy, and settled on a mountain near Bome^ whieh was 
sailed Janioulum firom his name." 

47. Thisi now, is what was said siboui psiftanes and 
unguents. And after this most of them «fl&od 6r wine^ 
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some demaudiDg the Cup of tho Good Deity, others that of 
Health, and different people invoking different deities ; and 
BO they all fell to quoting the words of those poets who had 
mentioned libations to these different deities; and I will now 
recapitulate what they 8aid|, for tbej qaotod Aptaphana^ wko^ 
in Jiig Clowiis, says — 

HamiodiuR was inroked, the prrnn f^un^, 
Each drank a mighty cup to Jove tlic Saviour. 

And Alexis, in his Usurer, or The Liar, Bays- — 

A» Fill now the cup with the libation drre 
To Jove tlie Saviour; for he sumIj is 
Of an the gods mott mM te 
B. T ur Jove the SaTiou; If I were to haa/k^ 
Would aofliiog do fDrme. 

A. Just drink^aiid tnuiliiiii* 
And ^icoetratu^ in his Pandrosos, says — 

And so 1 "^ll, my dear ; 
But £11 him now a parting cap to Health ; 
Here, pour a due libation, out to Health. 
Another to Gkiod Foitona Porlmie aansfee 
All the afiairs of men; but as for Brodeno^— 
That is a blind irregular deity. 

And in the same play he mentions mixing a cup in hosoar 

of the Good Deity, as do nearly all the poets oC the old 

comedy; but l^icostratoa ipeaks thus — 

Fill a cnp quickly now to the Good Deity, 
And take away this table &om before me ; 
Por I have eaten quite enough ; — I pledge 
This cup to the Qood Beitj here, quick, I say. 
And take awi^y tins table from before me. 

XesiarohuB, toot, in hm Twins, says — 

And now when I begin to nod my head, 
VheoqptothoGoedDei^ * 

That cup, when I had drained it, ne^r tipset me; 
And lUen the ue^t iibation duly quail d 

To Jove the Sttvionr, iHiolly wnck'd sty boKl» 
And ovecwhehn'd me as you aee. 

And Eriphii% in his MelibcBa^ says-^ 

Before he 'd drunk a cup to the Qood Ik^, 
Or to great JoTe the Saviour. 

48. And Theophrastus, in his esnj on Dnmkenness, says— 
'^Ihe unmixed wine which is given at a hanquet^ whkh tibey 
oaU the pledge-oap in honour of {he€k)od Deity, tbey ctta in 
email quantitieH^ as if xemindiug the guests of its ttreiigih» 

4b2 
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and of the libciulity of the god, by the mere taste. And 
they iiaiid it roiiTid when meu are already full, in order that 
there niav bo as little as possible drunk out of it. And 
having paid adoration three times, they take it ironi the 
table, as if they were entreating of the gods that nothiug 
may be done unbecomingly, and that they may not indulge 
in immoderate desires for this kind of drink, and that they 
may derive only what is honourable and useful from it." And 
Philochonis, in the second book of his Attlbs, mya — "And a law 
was made at that time, that after the Boiid lood is removed, 
a taste of the unmixed wine should be served round as a sort 
of sample of the power of the ( »ood l^eity, but that all the rest 
of the wine should be previously mixed ; on which account 
the Nymphs had the name given them of Niu-ses of Bacchus,** 
And that when the pledge-cup to the Good Deity was handed 
round, it was customary to remove the tables, is made plain 
by the wicked action of Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. For 
there was a table of gold placed before the statue of ^Escula- 
pius at Syracuse ; and so Dionysius, standing before it, and 
drinkinpr a pledge-cup to the Good Deity, ordered the table 
to be removed. 

But arnonir the Greeks, those who sacrifice to the Sun, a» 
Phylarchus tells us in the twelfth book of his History, make 
their libations of honey, as they never bring wine to the 
altars of the gods; saying that it is proper that the god who 
keeps the whole universe in order, and regulates everything, 
and is always goino- ronud and superintending the whole, 
should in no respect be connected with drunkenness. 

49. Most writers have mentioned the Attic Scolia; and 
they are worthy also of being mentioned by me to you, on 
account of the antiquity and simple style of composition of 
the authors, and of those especially vAio gained a high repu- 
tation for that description of poetry, Alca)us and Anacreon ; 
as AiiatophaneB says in his Daitaieis, where we had this 

Come, then, a pcolium sing to me^ 
or old Alcceus or AnacreoB. 

Ptexillay the Sicyonian poetess, was also celebrated for the 
compoeitiott of scolia^ Now thej lure called scoli% not- 
hecause of the character of the verse in which tiiey are 
^tten, as if it were msoKws (crooked) ; lor men call also. 
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those poemB written in a laxer kind of metre o-KoXm. But, 
as there are three kinds of Boiiirs" (as Artemo of Cassandiu 
says in the second book of bis treatise 0:1 the Use of Books), 
one or other of which comprehends everytliing which is sung 
at banquets; the first kind is that which it was usual for 
the whole party to sing ; the second is that which the whole p 
party indeed sang, not, however, together, but going round 
according to some kind of succession; the third is tliat which 
is ranked lowest of all, which was not sung by all the guestg, 
but only by those who seemed to uudcrstand what was to be 
done, wherever they might happen to be sitting ; on which 
account^ as havinsr some irregularity in it beyond wliat the 
other kinds had, in not being sung by all tlie guests, either 
togetlier or in any definite kind of succession, but just as it 
might happen, it was called o-koXlov. And songs of tlus kind 
were sung when the ordinary Bongs, and those in whicli every 
one was bound to join, had come to an end. For then they 
invited all the more intelligent of the j^nosts to sing some 
song worth listening to. And what they thought worth 
listening to were such songs as contamed some exhorta- 
tions and sentimeiits wiiich seemed useful for the purposes of 
life." 

50. And of these Deipnosophists, one quoted one scolium, 
mid one another. And these were those which were zedted— > 

I. 

0 tbon Tritonfan Pallas, who firom hieavea above 

Look'st with protecting eye 

Co, this holy city and land, 
Jkiiga «mr proteetrafls now to prove 

From toss in war, from dread sedition's band. 
And deftth'A nnUmely blow, thoa and thy father Jove. 

II. 

1 sing at this glad season, of the Queen, 
Mother of Plutus, heavenly Ceres ; 
Max joa be ever near us. 

Ten and yonr daughter Proflerplne, 

And ever as a friend 

This citadel defend. ' *. 

in, 

Latona once In TkAim, as they say, 
Did two great diildien bear, 
Apollo with the golden hair, 
Bright Phoebus, god of day, 
. ' And DiaUt mighty huntress, virgin chaste. ^ 
On whom all women's trust is placed* 
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XT. 

Sftfan ilM loud shmrt to Pan, ArcadWs Idag; 
FnoBfr to the Nymphs' loved comrade fling t 

Come, 0 Pan, and raise witlmiOi 

TJie flODg in jojrM eosta^. 

T. 

We hare conqnpr'd as we would, 
The gods reward us as they should^ 

O Vwwild ihe gods sneh gfaei» bestov* 
That opening each man's breast^ 

One might survey his heart, and know 
Eaw true the fideadship that could ataad that toik 

VII. 

Health's the liest irifi to mortal cfirenj 

Beauty i& next; tke third great prize ' 

Ib to grow lidif free botii from flin and ike i 

tha fourth, to pan ona'a jonth irith frienda hflloTed l^heareiL 

jknd whea this had been snng^ and everybody had been 
daUghtod 'with it; and when it had .beoi mentioned that 
even the inoomperable Plato had spoken of this acolium ai 
«ne moat admunblj "written, Myitilns flaid, that Anaxaa- 
dridea the eomio poet had tamed it into ridicule in his 
Tcoasuze/^speaking thus of it— 

The man who wrote this aong, whoe'er he was^ 

When he call'd health the best of all poss^siona, 
Spoke well Gnough. But when the second place 
He gave to beauty, and the third to riches, 
He certainly was downright mad ; for gurely 
Biches most-he the next heat thing to heaiu^ 
For who would care to he aatarriag beas^l 

After thaty Iheae other aooilia were anng*-" 

'Tis'well to stand vptnathe ahore^ 

And look on others on. the sea; 
But when you once have dipp'd your oar, 
By the present wind you must guided be» 

IX. 

Jl crab caught a snake in his claw. 

And thus he triumphantly spake,— 
'My friends moat be guidfld hj lair, 
Nor tore ciooked oomiBila to tafca." 



} PandroBos, according to Athenian mytholopr>', was a daiiefhter of 
Cecrops and Agraulns. She waa woridiipped at Atiiena, and had a 

temple near that of Minena Polia8.--dmith, IHct» and Amu Biog. 
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I'ii wreathe my sword in myrlle boogh^ 
The.aword that laid tho tyrant low^ 
When palrioii^ bmnung to be free, 

zi. 

HarmodiaB, hail ! though feffc of breath, 

Thon Tic'cr shalt feel the stroke of dMitilt 
The happy heroes' isles shall bo 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

xrr. 

Ill wreathe the sword iu myrtle boug^, 
Tbe sword tbfli laid Hipparakv l0W« 
When at MinemfB adfme floit 
He knelt^ and never roae agam. 

xin. 

"While "Prccdom's name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good ; 
Tou dared to set your countiy free. 
And gare liw laiwa eqoaliljf . 

ar# . 

Lean, my friend, from Adtteto^ atoxy, 

All worthy friends and braye io'chflciah; 

But cowards shun when danjrer comes, 
for they will leave you alone to peaati, 

XV. 

Ajax of the ponderous spear, mighty son of Telamon, 
They call you Jtrarest of the Ghi^eks, next to the great Achiilea^ 
Telimion came first, and of the GiMka the iee<md naa , 
Waa Ai»f and with him tim came InvjaeiUe AdnUea. 

zn. 

Would that I were an ivoiy lyre, 

Struck by fair boys to g^rcat l^ta^KOSi tairttfj' 

Ot golden trinket pure from fire, 

Worn by a lady iair, of spirit chaste* 

XVIT. 

Drink with me, and sport with me, 

Love with me, wear crowns with me. 

Be mad with me when I am moi?ed with iage» 

And modert when I yield to eomaflb aage^ 

xnn. ' 

A soorpioa'neaith eveiy stone doth 11% 
And aeemta nioi^ hide tieachaqr* 



' It is hardly necessary' to say that this beautiful translation is by 
Lord Denman. It is given also at p. 176 of the tranalation of the Greek 
Anthology in this Berie& 
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XIX. 

A low OB0 «ODm IiMy iad wiiB iti brother ; 
And I hare one hix maid, and aeek aoother. 

• XX. 

A wanton and a bath-kecper both cherish the same ffa^liion, 
QiTing the worUUesa and the good the Mlf-aame bath to vi^ak in. 

xxr. 

Give Cedon wine, 0 slave, and fill it up. 
If yoLL iiiuzit give each worthy man a cup. 

XZIL 

AlaB ! LeiiMydrimn, betn^ 
A host of gallant men. 

Who for their country many a day 

Have fought, and would again. 
And even when they fell, their race 
In their gnat actions you may trace.' 

ZZIII* 

The man who never will betnj hia Mend, 

Baniaianie of which nar earth nmr heaven ahall eee the end. 

Some also call that a aooliam wbioh was composed hj 
Hybrias the Cretaa j and it runs thus* 

XXIY. 

I have great tvcalth, a sword, and apear, 

And trusty shich! V cside me here ; 
With these I plough, and from the vine 
Squeeze out the heart-delighting wine; 
They make me lord of ereiything. 
But they who dread the sword and ipear. 
And ever trusty shield to bear, 
Shall &U before me on their knees, 
And worship me whene'er I please, 
And call me mighty lord and king. 

61. After this, Democritus said ; — But the song which was 

composed by that most learned writer, Aristotle, and addressed 
to Hermias^ of AtLuiicus, is not a paean, as was asserted by 

Demophilus, who instituted ii prosecution against the philo- 
sopher, on the gi-ounJ of impiety (having been suborned to act 

* This refers to the Alcmiconidre!, who, flying from the tyranny of 
Hippias, alter the death oi liippaxehus, seized ou and foruhed the towu 
Leipeydrinm, on IConnt PenMi^ and wate deftated and taken hj the 
Pisistratidae. — See Herod, y. 62. 

2 TTcrmias wa.*^ tymnt of Afarneus and Assof, harinn: been originally 
the minister of Eubulus, whom he succeeded. He entertained Aristotle 
at his court for many years. As he endeavoured to maintain his king- 
dom in Independenee of fmAM, Huf lent Mentor against him, who 
decoyed him to an interview h^ a promise of safe eondnet^ and then 
atiaed him and lent hhn to Artaieizo^hy whom he waa put io death,. 
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the part of accuser by Eurymedon, who was ashamed to appear 
himself in the business). And he rested the charge of impiety 
on the fact of his having been accustomed to sing at banquets 
a pscan addressed to Hermias. ;But that this song luis jio 
cliaractcristio whatever of a paean, but is a 8i>ecies of scoliuiOi 
I will show you plainly froiji its.own laiiguage— 

0 Tirtuc, iie?er but by labour to be iron^ 

first object of all human Ufe^ 

For soch a prize as ihee 

There is no toil, there is no strife, 

Kor even death i^hich any Greek would shoa; 

Such 18 the f!:uerdon fair and free, 

And lasting too, with which thou dost thy followers grace^** 
Better than gold. 

Better than sleep, or e'en the glories old 

Of high descent and nolile nee. 
For you JoveV mighty son, great Herooleei 
Forsook a life of ca-se : 
For you the Spartan brothers twain 
Bought toil and danger, following yonr behests 
With fearless and unwearied breastiL 
Your love it was tliat fixed and gave 
To early grave 
Achilles and the giant son 
Of flalaminian Telamon. 
And now for you Atameus* pride, 
Trusting in others' fidth, has nobly died ; 
But yet his name 
^ Shall never die, the Muses* holy train 

Shall bear him to the skies with deathless fame. 

Honouring Jove, tbe boqdtalde god. 

And honeei beaiH pioved friemuhipPs blest abode. 

52« Now I don't know whether any one can detect in this 

any resemblance to a pecan, when the anthor expreealy states 

in it that Hennias is dead, irbm he says-* 

And now for you Atameus* pride. 
Trusting ia, others' faith, has nobly died. 

Kor has the song the burdeDy whidi all pseans have^ of To 

P^n, as that song written on Lysander the Spartan, which 

really is a ptcan, has; a soDg which Doria^ in his book 

entitled The Annals of the Samians, says is sung in Samcei 

.That also was a psean which was written in honour ot CSra- 

terns the Macedonian, of which Alexinas the Ic^dan was the 

author, as Hermippns the pupil of Callimachiis says in the 

first book of his Essay on Aristotle. And this song is sung 

at Delphi, with a boy playing the lyre as an acoompsniqisiit 
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io it Tb» mmg, too^ a Jdninod to A^gaum of Gorintii, 
fHth fT of Akjono^ ukUk itw (jwliilliiiiiii fft^rtffliriff tilio 

Pokno Pteriegetes to hk lotter addzoned to AwBithinii Tfcia 
mg ako 'wUch the BhndiMw ni^ addiMMd to Ptolnnj tho 
fizBt king of -Ilgypiv iB & pnaa : fior it eonteiiis tibo bvrdeft 
Io PBBan, as Georgiia teUa va ki bia aasay oa tlia Saonfioea at 
Biiodfl& And Pbiloofaonia aarya Aat tfaa AtlianianB aing 
ymm in honour of Antigonna and Domatriiis, Tdiioh were 
oompoaed by Hermippoa oi Qjucuu^ oa an pooaaion whsa a 
great numy poeta had a oontoat aa to whiotL eoold oompose 
tho fiaoBt psean, and the idetorf waa adjudgad to Heiv 
xnippus. Aiody indeed, Aristotle himself, in hia Defence of 
himself from tliis aoousation of impiety, (unlen the speech is 
a raiorions one») saya— ''For if I kad wiahedto ofo saorifice 
to Hermias aa an immortal being, I ahonld never have built 
him a tomb as a mortal; nor §r I had wished io make him 
out to be a god, should I haro honoured him with limeral 
obsequies Hke a man." 

53. When Democritus had said this, Cymdcna said; — ^Why 
do you remind me of those cyclic poems, to use the words 
of your friend Fhilo^ when you never ou^t to say anything 
serious or important in the presenoe of this glutton Ulpiani 
For he prefiais bscivious songs to dignified ones; such, for 
instanoe, as those which axe <^]ed Locrion songe^ which are 
of a debanehed sort of oharacter, such as^ 

Do ^'ou not feel some pleafiur^ now I 
Dq not iMteay mc, I enlaaat |Wb 

Rise up before the man conm baeikt 
Lest he should ill-treat jon and me. 
*Ti8 morning now, doj^t thou not seo 
The daylight throni^^h the winduwaJ 

And all Phoonicia-is full of songs of this kind; and he him- * 
self, when there, used to go about playing on the flute with 
the men who sing colabri.' And there is good authority, 
Ulpian, for this word KoXaftpoL. For Demetrius the Sccpsian, 
m the tenth book of hia Trojan Army, speaks thus:— 
Ctesiphon the Athenian, who was a composer of the sons^ 
called Koka^pot, was made by Attains, who succeeded Phile- 
teerus as king of Pergamus, judge of all his suhjects in the 

1 Colahri were n soirl of MODg to wkidi the wmed daoob eaUod nk^ 
fipifffds was danced. 
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^olian distriot.'* And tile same writer, in t&e ninatsentili 
book of the same mitkp opfs that Seleucus tiie cempoaar of 
xnerrj flongs was the son of MneaLptolemus, who was an 
luBtofian, and who had great interest witii thai Antioehug 
who was sumamed the Great. And it was fBtj maxh tiie 
fiushion to sing this aong of 

I will choose a sing^ Me, 
That is better than a wife ; 

Priends in war a man Btand by, 
While i^Q wife stajs at home to ciy. 

54. And after this^ looking towards Ulpian, he said ; — 
But since you are out of hmnonr with me, I wiU explain to 
you what the Syrbenaean choms VL And Ulpiau said j — ^Do 
you think, you wretch, that I aa angry at what you aay, or 
even that I pay the leaat attention t4> you shameless 
hound % But ainoe yoia pn^ess to teach me something, I will 
make a trace with yqp, not for thirl|yy but for a hundred 
years ; only tell me what the Syrbenseaa oharcua is. Then, 
said he, Glearchii% my good friend, in the aaoond book of 
his txeatise on Education, writea tinia^^ There remains the 
Syrbensean chorus^ in which every one is bound to auig 
whatever he pleases, without paying the least attention to 
the man who sits in the poat of honour and leads the chorus. 
And indeed he is only a more n«uy q^eetadur**' And in the 
words of Matron the parodist- 
Tor all thow mat who heroes were of old, 
fiobfeusy and Hermogenes, and PhiUp, 
Are dead, and settlers in. dark Pluto's Tnalms; 
But CleonicuB has a life secure 
From all th' attacka of age ; ke '& deeplj akiU'd 
In all that hnds or tfmtras eonainis; 
And eyen now he 's dead, great Proaofpine 
AUowB Mb Toioe still to be haani oa aaith. 

But you^even while you are aliTB, aak questioos alxnit everr* 
things but nerer give infoinnatioin on any subject youisdC 
And he replied^ who « • • • t whale the truoe between us lasts. 



haTO applied themseWes to Hie composition ef paiodies, my 
good Mend ; of whom the most celebrated was Enlxeiis of 
Ptoofl^ who lived in the time of PfallSp ; and he ia the man who 
attacked the Athenians a great daaL And £»ir books of his 
Buodies are preserfed. And fHrnon aJao mentions himi in 
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the fizBt book of Ms SUli. Bat Polemo, in the twelfth book of 
bis Argument against Timseus, speaking of the men who h&TB 
written paiodiea^ mcitea thus — '^Aad, I shoold call Boeotua and 
EuboQus, who wrote paxodiefl^ men of great reputatioOy on ao* 
count of their deremefiB in sportive composition, and I eon^ider 
that they surpass those ancient poets whose followem they were. 
Ho the invention of this kind of poetry we must attribute to 
Hipponax the lambie poet» For he writes thn% in bis Hescsr 
meterSy— * 

Muse, sing me now the pruses of Eoryinedoii, 

That 5n"eat Charybdis of the sea, who holds 
A swurd within his stumach, never weary 
' With eating. Tell me how the votes may pass 

Condemniiw bim to-death, by public judgment. 
On the loiia40imdl]|g ahoxe d the bainren sea. 

£picharmus of Syracase also uses the same kind of poetry, ia 

a small degree, in some of Ms plays; and so does Cratinus» a 

poet of the old Comedy, in Ids £mii jeo, and so also does bis 

4sontemponu7^ Hegemon of Thaso^ whom .they used to call 

LentiL For^e writes thus— « 

And when I Tbasos reacb'd tbey took up filth, 
And pelted me therewith, by which aroused 
Thus a bj^tander spoke with pitiless heart : — 
O most accursed of men, who e'er advised you 
To put such dirty feet in snch fine slippen! 

i And quickly I did this brief answer make t— 

'Twaa gain that moved me, though agsUiSt iny will^ 
(But I am old ;) and hitter penury; 
Which many Thasians also drives on shipboard, 
lU-manner'd youths, and long-ruin*d old men : . 
IVho new sing worthless songs abont the plsiee. 
Those men I joined when fit for nothing else; 
But I will not depart again for gain, 
But doing nothing M-rong, I '11 here deposit 
My lovely money among the Thasians ; 
Lest any of the Oredsn dames at h<»no 
Should be enraged when they hehdd my idlii 
Making Greek bread, a poor and scanty meal. 
Or if they see a cheesecake small, should say, — 
** Philion, who sang the ' Fierce Attack ' at Athens, 
Got fifty drachmas, and yet this is all 
That yon sent home." — While I was thinking thus. 
And in my mind revolving all these thingSi . 
Pallas Minerva at my side appear'd, 
And touch'd me with her golden sceptre^ saying, 
O miscruble and ill-treated man, • 

, Poor Lentil, haste thee to the sacred gamss*" 

Then I took hearty and sang a lender stndn* 
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66. " Hermippug nlso, the poet of the old Comedy, odmpoBed 
parodies. But the iurst writer of this kind 'who ever de> 
Boended into the arena of theatrical contests was H^gemon,- 
and he gained the prize at Athens for several parodies; and* 
among them, for his Battle of the Giants. He also wrote a 
comedy in the ancient fashion, which is called Fhilinna- 
Euboaus also ivas a man who exhibited a good deal of wit in 
his poems ; as, for instanoOy' speaking about the Battle of tfa0» 
Baths^ he said— 

They one anotlier smote with haaea lyxcfi^t 

^as if iyX!^ instead -of meaning a spear, were derived from 
€V)(€(a, to pour in»] And speaking of a barber -who was being 
aoused by a potter on acoomit of some woman, he saidk* 

But Beize not, valiaat barber, on this prize, 
Kor thoa Aetdllea • « « . • • ' 

And that these men were held in high estimation among the 
Sicilians, wc leaiu from Alexander the ^^^tolian, a cumpojata.' 
of tragedies, who, in an elegy, speaks as follows:—*- 

The mau whom fierce Agathocles did drive 
An exile from his land, was nobly born 
Of an old line ef fiunoas aaoestoxs, 

And from his early youth he lived among 

The foreign yi^ilors ; and thoroughly leamt 

The dulcet music of Mimnermus' lyre, 

And follow d his example j — and he wrote. 

In imitation of great Homof^a Tene, 

The deeds of cobblers, and base shameloM thievei^ 

Jesting with highly-praised felicity. 

Loved hj the citizens of fair Syracuse. 

But he who once has heard Boeotus' soug, 

Will find but little pleasure in Euboeus." 

57. After all this discussion had been entered into on 
many occasions, once when evening overtook ns, one of ns 
said, — Boy, bring a light (kvxi'^iovy But some one else used the 
word \vxv€i^^, and a thira called it Xo<^vm9, saying that tlmt 
was tho proper name for a torch made of bark ; another called 
it TTai'o? ; and another <^avoV. — This one n?ed the Tv-ord 
Xvxyovxo^Sf and that one Xt;xvo9« Some one else again sriitl Ikdvrjf 
and another 9md eXavai, insisting on it that that was the 
proper name for a iamp^ being deriYed froim ^i}, brightness ; 

1 ThisisapModyonlliad, 1 276,— 
whexe Eatens changeB ftoAf^^ maiden, into xovpcCi barber* 
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and urging that Neanthes used this word in the first book of 
Ills History of Attalus. Others, again, of the party made use 
of whatever other words they fancied ; bo that there was no 
ordinary noise ; while all were "Tying with one another in 
adducing every sort of argument which bore upon the ques- 
tion. For one man said that Silenus, the dictionaiy-maker, 
1 mentioned that the Atlieniaus call lamps chrLvoL But Tima- 
chidiis of lihodes asserts that for ^vo9, the word more pro- 
perly used is SiXerpov, being a sort of lantern which young 
men use when out at night, and which they themselves call 
IXamu But Ameriaa for <^ayo$ uses the word ypdpujv. And 
this word is thus explained bj Seleucus : — " Tpdl^iov is a stick 
of ilex or common oak, which, being pounded and split, is set 
on fire, and used to ^ve light to travellers. Accordingly 
Theodoridas of Syracuae, in his Centaurs, which is a dithj- 
rambic poem, says — 

The pitch dropp'd down beneath the 7^/3m^ 
As if from ton hcs, 

Strattis also, mentions the ypdjjLa in his Phoenician Women." 

58. But that what are now called <^avoi used to bo called 

Xv)(vovxpL, we learn from Aristophanes, in his .tEolosicon — 

I Bee the light shining all o'er his doaki 
Ab from a new \vxyovxos. 

And, in the second edition of the Niobu% having already used 
the word Xvxyovxtj'i, he writes— 

Alas, unhappy matt! my Aux" toy's loiit; 

after which, he adds^ 

• • • • 

And, in his play called The Dramas, he callB the same thing 

Xug^tStov, in £he following lines— 

But you all lie 
as a candle in a eandlestiek (Xvxr£9Mr). 

Plato also^ in his Long Night, says*— 

The undertaken tare will bare XuxvoSx^t* 

And Pherecrates, in his Slave Teacher, writes — 

Make haste and go, for no w the night dcbccnds, 

And bring a lantern {xvxyoOxot') with a eaodle fomiah^d. 

AlcMii toO; in his Forbidden Thing, says— 

So taking out the candle from the lantern {f^vxt'iov). 
He veiy nearly aet blmielf en fire. 
Carrying the light beneaUi his arm much nearer 
His clethea ihaii any need at all reqoiied. 
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And Eumelus, in his Murdered Man .... haying aaid tot^ 
addfi — 

B, But I now in my right hand hold this fork, 
All ixon weapon 'gainst the monsters of the sea; 
And this }igm too, % if«tl4it hum hmkm (x^yov). 

And Alexis says, in his Midou— 

The man who first invented the idea 

Of miking ont by night idth moli a lanlem (Avxr«vxov), 

Wm TOiy cuML not to Sunt Ub fingen. • « 

09.. Bnt the same Akxk n,yu, in hk FtWMitiq 

I think that some of those I meet will blame 

For beii^ dnmk BD eaily hi iho daj; 

But yet Ipray you where's a lantern (^wAv) ogoal 

. To the Bwcet light of the eternal sun^ 

And Anazandrides, in his Insolence, sajB-^ 

Will you take your lantern (<^aiii^»)'iioir^ and qniddlj ' 
Light me a candle (Kuxvov) 1 

But others assert that it is a lamp which properly called 

(jyai'ck. And others assert that <j>av6^ naeans a bundle of 

matches made of split wood. Menander saji^in hia Oonsius— « 

This (fiavf^^ qnite frill of water now, 

T muJ<t not shake (cretw) it, but throw it away {aTvoireiw), 

And iJicostratus, in his Feilow-Countrymen, says— 

For when this vintner in our neighbourhood 
Sells any one some wine, or e'en a ^oydj, 
Or vinegar, he always gives him water. 

And Philippidcs, iu his Women Sailing together, says— 

A, The (pfu/^ did not give a bit of light, 

B. Well, then, yoa wxetehed sum, ooud not yon blow it) 

60. Pherecrates, in his Crapatalli, calls what we now call 
Xv^yuh ^vxy^'^f in this Ime— 

A, Where were these Kvxptta, made! 

B, IttBtmiia. 

For there were a great manymaim&etorieB in IStnaiia^ as the 

Etrurians were exceedingly fond of works of art Axisto* 

phanes, in his Knights, says- 
Binding three long straight darts together, 
We me them far a toreh (Aipxy«(f ). 

And Biphilus, in his Ignoranoe, says-^ 

We lit a candle (x<$x''0'')» and then Boqght a tendleBtlck {Xiuxy^toy), 
And Euphorion, in his Historio GonunentaiieSy says that the 

young Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily dedicated, in the Pry- 
taneum at Tarentum, a candlestick capable of containing as 
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great a number of candles as there are days in a year. And 
Hermippus the coxnic poet, in his Iambics, speaks of-— • 
A military esndlestick well put together. 

Andi in bis play called The Groonuf, he sajB-^ 

Hera, lamp (Xvxi^toii), show me my road on the li^i hand. 
Now, wvos was a xuaue given to wood cut into splinters and 
bound together, which they used for a torch : M^nander, in 
his Cousins, says — 

He entered, and cried out, 
^ Tktrhf, xAxyow, Xvxfonxw, any light—" 
leaking one into many* 

And Diphilu% in his Soldier, says--— 

But now this irwbs is quite full of water. 

And before them ^schylus, in liis Agamemnon, had used the 

word TTwoi — 

« . » ft • » 1 

61. Alexis, too, uses the word ^vkoXvxyovxov, and perhaps 

this is the same thing as that which is called by Theopompus 

oPtXurKokvxyiov. But PhilylUus calls XafiirdBe^, SaSc?. But the 

Xvxt^o^, or candle, is not an ancient inyention ; for the ancients 

used the light of torches and other things made of wood. 

Phrynichus, however, says— 

Put out the Xvx*'°^> 
• » • ♦ • 

Plato too, in his Long Ni^t, says — 

And then upon the top he '11 have a candle. 
Bright with two wicks. 

And these candles with two wicks are mentioned also by Me* 

tagenes, in his Man foud of Sacrificing ; and by Philonides in 

his Buskins. But Clitarehus, in his Dictionary, says that 

the Bhodians give the name of Xodnivs to a torch made of the 

bark of the vine* But Homer calls torches Scnu — 

The darts fly round him from an hundred handg, 
And the red terrors of the blazing- braads (Scrs^;, 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day, 
Sour he departs, and quits ih' uuta^ted prey.' 



* There is a hiatus here in the text of AthenaBus, but he refers to 
Ag; 28i,— 

S0mv aUtwos Zijv6s i^^Bf^aro, 

where Clytsemnestra is speakir^? of the beacon firea, which had oonvqpod 

to her the int^llicrence of the iaii of Troy. 

* lliitU, ivii. Co 3. 
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A torch was also called iXdvrj, as Amelias tells us; but Ni- 
cander of CcL i|iliou says that cAany means a ljuudle of rushes. 
Herodotus uses the word in the neuter pioral, Avp^vo, in the 
second book of his History. 

Cephisodorus, iii his Pig, uses the word Xvxyanj/ia, for what 
most people call kyxj^oKavrla^ the lighting of candles. 

And Cynulcus, who was always attacking Ulpian, said ; — But 
now, my fine supper-giver, buy me some candles for a penny, 
thnt, like the good Agathon, I may quote this line of the 
admirable Aristophanes — 

" Bring now, as AgaUian Mja» the Bhining torches («# i^imt} ; 

aad'when he had flaid this— 

Pntting his tail between his Uon*s feeC» 

he left the party, being very sleepy. 

62. Then, when many of the guests cried out lo Pn?an, 
Pontianus said ; — I wish, my friends, to leai'u from you w hetlier 
lo Paean is a proverb, or the burden of a song, or whtit lIso 
it is. And Democritus replied ;— CI earchus the Soleusian, 
inferior to none of the pupils of the wise Aristotle, in the first 
book of his treatise on Proverbs, says that " Latuua, when she 
was taking Apollo and Diana from Chalcis in Euboea to 
Delphi, came to the cave which was called the cave of the 
. Python. And when the Python attacked them, Latona, hold- 
ing one of her children in her arms, got upon the stone which 
even now lies at the foot of the brazen statue of Latona, which 
is dediciited as a re[>resentation of what then took jilace near 
the Plane-tree at Delphi, and cried out "le, ttol ; (and Apollo 
happened to have his bow in hand;) and this is the same a»" 
if she had said *A<^tf, *l€, iro^or BoXc, -n-aT, Shoot, boy. And from 
this day ttol and'Ic, vaiMv arose. But some people, sUghtljr 
altering the word, use it as a sort of proverbial exclamatiort 
to avert evils, and say irauay, instead of Ic, irat Aad many 
also, when they have completed any undertaking, say, as a sort 
of proverb, 117 7raia>v; but since it is aa expression that is; 
&miliar to us it is foi'gotten that it is a proyerb^ and they 
who use it are not aware that they are uttering a proverb.'* 

But as for what Heraclidesof Pontus says^thatis clearly 
a mistakoi That the god himself, while (Bering a libation, 
thrioe cried oat ttf iratav, Irj vatMrJ* From a belief in which 
Statement he refers the trimeter Terse, as it is called, to the 
go/i, saying that each of these metres beloDge to the god; 
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because when the first two syllables arc made long, irj naiav, it 
becomes a heroic verse, but when they luo pronounced short 
it is an iambic, and thus it is plain that we must atti ibute the 
iambic to him. And as the rest are short, if any one makes, 
the last two syllables of the verse long, that makes a Hippo- 
nactcan iambic. 

63. And after this, when we also were about to leave the 
party, the slaves came in bringing, one an inoeuse burner, 

and another 

For it was the custom for the guests to rise up and offer a 
libation, and then to give the rest of the unmixed wine to the 
boy, who brought it to them to drink. 

Ariphron the Sicyonian composed this Paean to Health — 

0 holiest Health, all other gods ezceUiog', 
May I be ever bleat 

With thy kind &Toar, and for all the rest 
Of life I pray thee ne'er desert my dwelling; 

For if riches pleastire bring, 

Or the power of a king, 

Or children smiiiug rouud Lhe board, 

Or partner honont^d and adored. 

Or any other joy 

Which the all-bnunteous godsflmploj 

To raise the hearts of men, 

Coasoliiig them lor long lai)oriou!i pain ; 

All their chief brightneaa owe, kind Health, to you ; 

You are the QrBcee' spring, 

'Tl3 yo'i the only real bliss can brlno', 

Aud no man 'a bleet when you are not in view. 
* • • • » 

64. Tliey know. — For Sopater the iluce-writer, in his play 
entitled The Lentil, speaks thus — 

1 can both carve and drink Etruscan wine;, 
In doe proportion miz'd. 

Thefle thin^ my good Timocrates^ are not, as flato say^ 
the sportive conyeraations of Socrates in his youth and 
1)eauty, *bat the serious discussions of the Deipuosophists; 
f^r^ as Dionysius the Brazen says, — 

Whai» whether yon begin or end a worl:;, 
^ '* la better than the thin^ yon moet nqutie ? 
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ApouiOik)bu& (Book i § 4, p. 4,) 

Teebe to a certain hospitable air 
In a fnend*8 houflOi that teUs me I am welcome : 
The porter opens to me with a smOe ; 
The yard dog wags his tail, the servant runa^ 
Beats up the cushion, spreads the couch, and sajrs — 
Sit down, good Sir P* e*er I can say I'm weary. 

Cumberland. 

Abohbstbatus. (Book i $ 7, p. 7.) 

I write these precepts for immortal Greece, 

That round a table dtilicately spread, 

Ov tluee, or four, may sit in choice repast, 

Or five at most. Who otherwise shall dine, 

Are like a troop marauding for their prej. — D'Isbaeli. 



ABOHILOCHU& (Book i. { 14, p. 11.) 

Faith ! but you quaff 
The grape's pure juice to a most mcny tune, 
Aud cram your hungry maw most rav'nously, 
And pay for *t — ^not a doit. But mark me, Sirrah I 
You come not here invited, as a friend. 
Your appetite is gross; — your god 's your belly : — 
Your mind, your very sou], incorpsed with gluttony^ 
Till you have lost all shame.— J. Bailey. 

4 c2 
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Aristofhakss. (Book i. § 55, p. I»0.) 

For the Athenian people neither loye 

Harsh crabbed bards^ nor crabbed Pramniah moffi, 

Which pinch the ftce up and the bellj too ; 

But mild, sweet-oneUin^ nectar-dropping caps. — 'SffAUSL 

DiPHiLUS. (Book li. § 2, p. 58.) • 

Oh 1 friend to the wise, to the children of song, 
Take me with thee, thou wisest and sweetest, alonj:; ; 
To the humble, the lowly, proud thoughts dost thou brings 
VoY the wreich who has tiiec is as blythe as a king : 
From the brows of the sage, in thy humorous play, 
Thou dost smooth every turrow, every wrinkle away ; 
To the weak thou giv'st strength, to the mendicant gold, 
And a sLave warm'd bj thee as a lion is bold. 

J. A. St. JoHir. 



EuBULUS. (Book ii. § 3, p. 59.) 

Three cups of wine a prudent man may take; 

The first of these for constitution's sake ; 

The second to the girl he loves the best; 

The third and last to lull him to his resty 

Then home to bed ! but if a fourth he pouxs^ 

That is the cup of folly, and not ours ; • 

Loud noisy talking on the fifth attendba; 

The sixth breeds feuds and fsdling-out of friends; 

Seven beget blows and fiices stain d with gore; 

Eight, and the watch*patrole breaks ope &e door; 

MmI with the ninth, another cup goes round, 

And the swill*d sot drops senseless to the ground* 

• CUMBBBLAND. 

Epicsabhus. (Book it $ p. 59.) 

A* After fncrifioe, then came feasting. 

B. Beautiful, by Jupiter ! 

After feasting drink wa merrily. 
Bm Charming I I do truly think 
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A» After drinking foUow'd revelry: after xeveliy^ the 

whole hog : 

Afiior the whole hog, the justice : after that the sentence dire : 
After which, chains, fett€Nra» fines^-^all that» and all that^ and 
all that — J, Bailbt. 



Bacohtlidis. (Book li. $ 10, p. 65.) 

The goblet's sweet compulsion moves 
The soften'd mind to melting loves. 
The liope of Venns warms the soul. 
Mingling in Bacchus' i^nfted bowl ; 
And buoyant lifts in lightest air 
The soaring thoughts of human care. 
Who sips the grape, with single blow 
Lays the city's rampire low ; 
Flushed with the vision of his mind 
He acts the monarch o'er mankind* 
His bright'ning roofs now gleam on high. 
All burnishM gold and ivory : 
Corn-freighted ships from £gypt'a ahore 
Waft to his feet the golden ore : 
Thus, while the frenzying draught he sips, 
His heart is bounding to hia lips.— £lton. 

The same. 

Thirsty comrade ! wouldst thou know 
All the raptures that do flow 
From those sweet compulsive rules 
Of our ancient drinking schools — 
First, the precious draught shall raise 
Amorous thouirlils in giddy maze, 
Mingling Bacchus' present treasure 
With the hopes of higher pleasure. 
Next, shall chase through empty air 
All th* intolemnt host of Care ; ^ 
Give thee conquest, riches, power ; 
Bid thee scale the guarded tower ; 
Bid thee reign o'er land and sea 
With un(iuestion'd sov reignty. 
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Thoik thj palace shalt behold. 
Bright with iv(iiry and gold } 
Whiio each sliip that plon<jh<? the mAin^ 
FilFd with Egypt's choicest gram, 
Shall unload her pon'drous store, 
Thirsty comrade 1 &t th j door. 



EfHiFFoeL (Book iL § 30, p. 79.) 

How I delight 
To qning upon iho daiiK^ oovsrlets ; 
Breathing the perfomo of the iob8» md etoep'd 
In tears of mynh 1 — J. A. Sr. JoBir. 

Al£l;lis. (Book iL § 44, p. 90.) 

Mean my husband is, and poor. 
And my bloonung days are oV. 
Children have we two,— a boy, . 
Papa's pet and mamma's joy ; 
And a girl, bo tight and small, 
With her nurse ; — ^that 's five in aJl : 
Yet, alas ! alas ! have we 
Belly timber bnt for three 1 
Two must, therefi>re, often make 
Scanty meal on barley-cake ; 
And aometimea^ when nought appears 
On the board, we sup on team 
!My good man, onoe so strong and hale^ 
On this fiure grows very pale ; 
For our best and daintiest duser. 
Through tiie bright half of the yeai^ 
Is but acorns, onions, peaa^ 
Ochros, lupines, radishes, 
Yetches, wild pears nine or ten, 
Wfth a locust now and then. 
As to figs, the Phrygian treat. 
Fit for Jove's own guests to cat, 
Tht y, when happier moments shine,— 
• They, the Attic figs, are mine. — J. A. St. J oclx. 
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Epiobates. (Book ii. § 5i, p. 98.) 

I pray you, Sir, (for I perceive you leem^d 
.In these giave matterB,) let my ignorance suck 
Some profit from your courtesy^ and tell me 
What are your wise philoBophers engaged in, 
Your Plato, Menedemus and Speusippuel 
What mighty mysteries Lave they in projection ? 
What new dkooTwieB may the world expect 
From iheir profoimd researches f I conjure you, 
By Earth, our common mother, to impart them I 

£, Sir, you shall know at our great festival 
I was myself their hearer, and so much 
As I there heard will presently disclose, 
So you will give it ears, for I must speak 
Of thingrs perchance surpasshig your belief, 
So stiniigc they will appear; but so it happen'd, 
That ihese most sage Academicians sate 
In solemn consultation— on a cabbage. 

A. A cabbage ! what did they discover there ? 

B. Oh, Sir, your cabbage hath its sex and gender, 
Its provinces, prerogatives and ranks, 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many questions 

As it does mjiggots. All the younger fry 

Stoo l dumb with expectation and respect^ 

WondVmg what this same cabbage should bring forth 

The Lecturer eyed them round, wiiereat a youth 

Touk heart, and breaking first the awful silence, 

Humbly craved leave to think — that it was round ; 

The cause wi\s now at issue, and a second 

Opined it was an herb. — A tliird conceived 

"With due submission it might be a pknt. 

The diflference methought was such, that each 

Might keep his own opinion and be right; 

But soon a bolder voice broke up the council. 

And, stepping forward, a Sicilian quack 

Told them their question was abuse of time,— • 

It was a cabbage, neither more nor less. 

And they were fools to prate so much about it. 

Insolent wretch 1 amazement seized the ti oop, 

Clamour and wrath and tumult imaged amain, 
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Till Plato, trembling for his own philosophy, 
And calmly praying patience of the court, . 
Took up the cabbage and adjourned the cause. 

OirilBBBL^D. 

EuBiPXDKS. (Book ii $ 57, p. 101.) 

Bright wanderer through the eternal way, 
Has sight so sad as that which now 
Bedims the splendour of thy ray, 
E'er bid the streams of sorrow flow ? 
Here, side by side, in death are laid 
Two darling boys, their mother's care ; 
And here their sister, youthful maid, 
Near her who nursed and thought them fair. 

J. A. St. John, 



Mekandeb. (Book ii. § 86, p. 119.) 

A bore it is to take pot-luck, with welcome frank and hearty, 
xUi at the board round which is placed a downright family- 
party. 

Old daddy seizes first the cup, and so begins his story, 

And Icctui es on, with saws and jokes — a Mentor in liia glory. 

The motlier next, and giundiua too, confound you ^vith their 

baljble ; 

And worse and worse, the ^randamb biro will mump, and 

grinit, and gabble ; 
His daughter witli iiur tuutliless gums>, lisps oat, ^'The dear 

old fellow ! " 

And round and round the dotard nods, us fast as he grows 
mellow. — Akon. 

The same. 

From family re prists, 
Where all the guests claim kin, — nephews and unclesi 
And aunts and cousins to the fifth remove I 
First you've the sire, a goblet in his iiand, 
And he deals out his dole of admonition ; — 
Then cumes my lady-mother, a mere homiiy 
Bcproof and exhortation 1 — ^at her heels 
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Hie aunt alipB in a word of pious precept. 

The gnmclmxe last— a bass voioe among trebles^ 

Thunder soooeeding whispers^ fires amy. 

l^h pause between, his age4 partner fiUs 

With ^'lack-arday !" ''good sooth T and " dearest dear r* 

The dotard's head meantime for ever nod% 

Encouraging her drivelling. — Anon« 

Abibtofhanes, (Book iii. § 7, p, 126.) 

There is no kind of fig^ 

Whether little or big^ 
Save the Spartan, which here does not grow ; 

But this, though quite small^ 

Swells with hatred and gall^ 
A stem foe to the Demos, I trow««->J. A, St. John, 

Stesighobus. (Book iiL § 21, p. 136.) 

Many a yellow quince was there 

Piled upon the regal chair, 

Many a verdant myrtle-boiiirli, 

Many a rose-crown fcatly wreathed, 

With twisted violets that iivov; 

"Where the breath of spring huii breathed. 

J* A, St. JoHir. 

AlVTiGONUS. (Book iii. § 22, p. 137.) 

O where is the maiden, sweeter far 

Than the mddj fruits of Ephjrd are. 

When the winds of summer have o'er them blown. 

And their cheeks with autumn*s gold have been strewn ! 

J. A. St. John, 

Amamsm (Book iii, § 27, p. 140.) 

A. *Twould be absmrd to speak of what *s to eat» 
As if jou thought of such things ; but, fair maid. 
Take of these apples. 

£. Oh, how beautifhl 1 
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A, They are^ indeed^ mnce iuther thfij but latelj 
Have qome hom the great king. 

B, By Phosphoroa ! 

I coald haye thought them from the Heeperiaa boweo^ 
Where th* apples are of gold. 

A, There are but three. 

3, The beautiful, is nowhere plentiful. — J. A. St. Johk. 



Aristophanes. (Book iii. § p. 145.) 

Then every soul of them sat open-mouth'd, 

like roasted oysters gaping iu a row. — J. H. Feers. 



AB0HB8TBATU& (Book iiL § 44, p. 154.) 

For mussels you must go to ^no8 ; oysters 
Toull find best at Abydos. Panon 
Bejoioes in its urchins ; but if cockles 
Gigantic aud sweet-tasted you would eat, 
A Toyage must be made to Mitylene, 
Or the Ambracian Gulf, where they abound 
With many other dainties. At Messina, 
Near to the Faro, are pelorian conchs, 
Kor are those bad you find near Ephesos ; 
For Tethyan oysters, go to Chalcedon ; 
But for the Heralds, may Zeus u\ cr whelm thein 
Both in the sea and m the a^oru ! 
Aye, all except my old friend Agathon, 
Who in the mahl of Lesbian vineyards dwells. ' ' 

J. A. St. John. 



Dahoxbnus. (Book iii. $ 60, p. 170.) 

Master Cook. Behold in me a pupil of the schuui 
Of the sage Epicurus. 

FriencL Thou a sage ! 

If, C. Ay ! Epicurus too was sure a cook, 
And knew the sovereign good. Nature his study. 
While practice perfected his theory. 
Divine philosophy alone can teach 
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The differenoe vhieb the fish Glociscm shovB 

In winter and in snmnw : bow to learn 

Which fish to chooie^ when the Pleiadefl^ 

And at the solsdoe. 'Tis change of seasons 

Which threats Tnanlriiid, and shakes their changeful finine. 

This dost thou comprehend ! Know^ what we use 

In season, is most sesaonabi j good 1 

Friend, Most learned cook, who can obee^e these eaaonflf 

M. C. And therefore phlegm and colios make a man 
A most indecent guest. The aliment 
Brcss'd in my kitchen is true aliment; 
Light of digestion easily it passes ; 
Tl^ chyle soft-blending firom the juicy food 
Bepairs the solids. 

Friend. Ah ! the chyle ! the solids ! 

Thou new Bemocritus I thou sage of medicine 1 
Versed in the mysteries of the latric art ! 

M, (7. Now mark the blunders of our Tulg^r cooks. 
See them prepare a dish of various fish^ 
Showering profuse the pounded Indian giam, 
An OTerpowering yapour^ gallimaufry^ 
A multitude confused of pothering odours ! 
But^ know» the genius of the art consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct; 
And not in washing plates to free from smob^ 
I never enter in my kitchen, 1 1 
But sit apart, and in the cool direct, 
Observant of what passes, scullions' toiL 

Friends What dost thou there 1 

3f. 0. I guide the mighty whole; ^ 

Explore the causes^ prophesy the du£. 
Tis thus I speak : " Leave, leave that ponderous ham; 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 
Beneath those lobster patties ; patient here^ 
Fix*d as a statue^ skim, incessant skim. 
Steep well this small Glociscus in its sauce. 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender; 
This eel requires more salt and maijoram ; 
Boast well that piece of kid on either side 
Equal ; that sweetbread boil not over much." 
*Tis thus, my friend, I make the concert play.. 
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Friend. 0 man of science ! 'tis thy babble kills ! 

Jf. C. And then no useless dish my table crowda; 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just» 

Friend, Ha 1 what meapft ttm t 

M. C. DiYinaBt musio all 1 * 

As in a concert instruments resound, 
My crder d dishes in their coiusds chime. 
So Epicurus dictated the art 
Of sweet vobiptuousness, and ate in order, 
Musing delighted o'er the sovereign good i 
Let raving Stoics in a labyrinth 
Kim after virtue ; they shall find no end. 
Thou, what is foreign to mankind, abjure. — D'Iseabli. 

Bato.» (Book iii. § 61, p. 171.) 

Father. Thou hast destroyed tlie moi-als of my son^ 
And tum'd his mind, not so disj) osed, to vice, 
Unlioly pcciiigogue ! With morning drams, 
A filthy custom, whicli he caught from thee, 
Clean from his former practice, now he saps 
His youthful vigour. Is it thus you school him ? 

Sophist. And if I did, what harms him ? Why complain you J 
He does but follow what the wise prescribe. 
The p;reiit voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, tlie best of all good things on earth ; 
And how but thus can pleasure be obtained 2 

Fatlier. Virtue will give it him. 

Sophist, And what but virtud 

. Is our philosophy ? When have you met 
One of our sect flush'd and disguised with win© % 
Or one, but one of those you tax so roundly, 
On whom to fix a fault ? 

Faiher. Not one, but all, 

All, who march forth with supercilious brow 
High arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds, 
Like constables in quest of rogu^ and outlaws. 
To find that prodigy in human nature, 
A wise and perfiaot man ! What is your science 
But kitdien-Boiencel wisely to descant 

^ Aeeofding to iome» Plate. 
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Upon the choice bits of a savoiury carp. 

And prove by logic that hia mmmum homfm 

Lies in his head; there jott can lecture well, 

Andy whilst your grey-beards wag, the gaping gaest 

Sits wondeiing with a foolish &oe of praiae^-^uiiBKBLAKD* 



AimFKAiiES. (Book iii. § 62, p. 172.) 

0, what a fool is he, 
'VVbo dreams about stability, or thinks, 
Good easy dolt ! that aught in life 'a secure I 
Security ! — either a loan is ask*d ; 
Then house and all that it contains are orone 
At one fell sweep — or you've a suit to meet, 
And Law and Ruin ever are twin-brothers — 
Art named to a ^eneraFs post ? fines, penalties^ 
And debts upon the heels of office follow. 
Do the stvige- charges fall upon you ? good : 
The chorus must go clad in cpan^rled robes, 
Yourself may pace in rags. Far happier ho 
Who 's named a trierarch : — he buys a halter 
And wisely halks at once th' expensive ofdce.— 
Sleeping or waking, on the sea or land. 
Among your menials or before your foes^ 
Danger and Insecurity are witli yon. 
The very tabic, charged witli viands, is 
Mere mock'ry oft ;— gives promise to the eve, 
And breaks it to the lip. Is there nought safe then? 
Yes, by the gods, — ^that which has pass'd the teeth. 
And is in a state of deglutition : reckon 
Yourself secure of that, and that alone : 
All else is fleet, preoarioua^ insecuxe. — ^Mitghelu 



Albzi& (Book iii. § 86, p. ID4.) 

A. I must have all acoounted for : 
Item by item, charge by chaige; or look ye :— 
There *8 not a atirer to be had firom me» 
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B. Tis but ft &lr demand. 

!i. What hoa ! within there ! [CalU to his servant. 

My style and tablets. {Style and tablets are brought,) 

Now, Sir, to your rtckomiig. 
M. To salt a herring — ^price — two larthinga— 
A. Good. [Wriies, 

Jj. To mussels — three— 

A. Ko viilany as yet. 

B. Iteui, to eels — one obul — • 

A, Still yuurc guiltless. [Writes. 

B. Next came the ra Jitslics ; yourselves allow'd — 
A, And w© retract not — they were delicate 

And good. 
J5. For these I touch two obols. 

A. [Aside.'l Tush! 
The praise is in the bill — better our palates 

Had been less riotous — onward. 

B, To a rand 

Of tunny fish — this charge w ill break a sixpence. 

A. Dealst on the square? no filching? — no purloining i — 

B. No, not a doit^ — thou'rt green, good fellow, green i 
And a mere novice yet in market-prices. 

Why, man, the palmer- worms have fix'd their teeth 
Upon the kitchen-herbs. 

A. T^rgo, salt fibh 

Bears twice its usual price — call you that logic? 

B. Nay, if you've doubts — to the fishmonger straight,— 
He lives and will resolve them. — To a conger-eel — 

Ten obols. 

A. I have nothing to object i\ 
Proceed. 

Item, broil'd fish— a drachma. 

A, Fieoji*tl— 

I was a man, and here 's the fever come 
With double force. 

B. Tlicre 's wine too in the bill, 
Bought when mv masters were well half-seas over — 
Three pitchers, at ten obols to the pitcher. — Miicng.iJ*> 
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MAiaoN/ (Book iv. § 13, p. 220.) 

Tho feastj for cookery's various cates renown'd, 
By Attio host bestowM, 0 Muse 1 resound. 
There too I went^ with hunger In my train, 
And saw the loayes by hundreds pour*d amain. 
Beauteous to view, and vajst beyond compare, 
Whiter than snow, and sweet as wheaten fare. 

»**«•« 

Then all to pot-herbs stretch'd their hands in haste, 
But various vunds lured iny nicer taste ; 
Choice bulbs, asparagus, and, daintier yet, 
Fat oystei-s help my appetite to whet. 

»«•»*• 

Like Thetis* self, the silTer-footed dame — 
Great Nereus' daughter, curly cuttle came; 
Illustrious fish 1 that sole amid the brine 
With equal ease can black and white divioe; 
There too I saw the Tityus of the main, 
Huge conger — countless plates his bulk sustain, 
And o*er nine boards he rolls his cumbrous train ! 
« * • * * , • 

Right up stairs, do\vn stairs, over liigh and low, 
The cook, with shoulder'd dishes marcheis blow, 
And forty sable pots behind him go. 

* ♦ * • ♦ 

With these appeared the Salaminian bands, 
Thirteen fat ducklings borne by servile hands; 
Proudly the cook led on the long array. 
And placed them wbere the Athenian squadfons lay* 

• » ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

When now the rage of hunger was represt, 
And the pure lymph had sprinkled every guest, 
Sweet lilied ungueuts brought one blooming slave, 

And one from left to right fresh garlands gave; 
With Lesbian wnne the bowl was quick supplied, 
Man vied with man to diaiu the luoy tide ; 

* The Ubm an venloxui of paxfa of the long poeia as fom3^^ In 
AtheniBiis. 
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Then groan'd the second tables laden high, 

Where grapes and cool pomegranates please the eje> 

The lusty apple, and the juicy pear — 

Yet nought I tuuoli'd, supinely lounging there ; 

But when the huge round cake of golden hue, 

Ceres best offspring, met my raptured view, 

No more these hands their eager grasp restrain, 

How should suck gift celestial tempt in vam 1 

^ B, Sandfo&d. 

Alexis. (Book iv. $ '58, p. 264.) 

How fertile in new tricks is Chserephon, 
To sup scot-free and everywhere find welcome ! 
Spies he a broker's door with pots to let 1 
Tiiere from the earliest dawn he takes his stand, 
To see whose cook aiTives ; from him he learns 
Who *tis that gives the feast, — ^flies to the house, 
Watches his time, and, when the yawning door 
Gapes for the guests, glides in among the first. 

J. A. St. John. 



Anaxifpus. (Book iy. ^ 6S^ p« 271.) 

Soup4adle, flesh-hook, mortar, spit, 

Budket and haft, with tool to fit, 

SuxSi kniveB as oxen^s hides explore, 

Add diciheBy be thej three or more.— MitgheIiU 



TiMOCLES. (Book vi. § 2, p. 354.) 

Nay, my good friend, but hear me ! I confeas 

Jdan is the child of sorrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us; 

But it hath means withal to soothe these oares^ 

And he, who meditates on other's woe% 

Shall in that meditation lose his own : 

Call then the tragic poet to your aid, 

Hear him, and take instruction from the stage • 

Let Telephus appear; behold a prince^ 

A speotade of poyerty and paiot 
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Wretched in both.— And what if you arc poor t 

Are you a demi-god I are joa the son 

OfHereulesf b^ne! complain no more. 

Doth your mind etnuii^e with distractiiig thoughts t * 

Do your wits wander t are'yoa mad t Alas tj 

So was Alcmseon, whilst the world adored 

His f ither as their God. Your eyes ara dim ; 

"What then 1 the eyes of CBdipus were dark, 

Totally dark. You mourn a son; he 's dead; 

Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your loss with hers. You're lame of foot; 

Compare it Avith tlio fuot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more couiplaiiit. But yon are old. 

Old and initbi tuiuito : consult Oeneus; 

Hear what a king endured, and learn content. 

Sum lip your miseries, nurnher up your sighs, 

The tragic stage shall give you tear for tear, 

And wash out all afflictions but its own. — Cumherland, 

From the same, (Book vi, § 3, p. 355.) 

Bid me say anything rather than this; 
But on this tlieme Demosthenes iiimself 
Shall sooner check the torrent of his speech 
Than I — DemoKthcucs ! that aagry orator, 
That bold i>riarci:s, whose tremendous throat, 
Charged to the teeth with battering-rams and spear% 
"Beats down opposers; brief in speech was he, 
But, crost in argument, his threatening eyes 
Flashed fire, whilst thunder voUied kom his lips. 

CUHBEaiiAli]). 

Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 4, p. 355.) 

I once believed the Gorgons fabulous : 
But in the agora quickly changed my creed, 
And tum'd almost to stone, the pests beholding 
Standing behind the fish stalls. Forced I am 
To look another way when I accost them, 
Lest if I saw the fieih they ask so much for, 
I should at once grow marhle.-W. A. Si. John; 
Am — YOU nu i B 
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TJie same, 

I must csonfesB that hitherto I deemed 

The Gorgons a mere fable, but jnst now 

I stepp*d into the fish-market^ and there 

I saw, at onoe, the dread reality ; 

And I was pe^ified, indeed, so much, 

Tlmt, to eovtrme with them, I tam*d mj l ack 

For fear of b«mg tam'd to stone ; they aak'd 

A price 80 high and so extravagant 

For a poor despicable paltry fish. — ^Anon, 



Amp BIS. (Book vi. § 5, p. 3^6,} • 

The general of an army is at least 

A thousand times mora easy of access, 

And yon may get an answer qiiicker too 

Than from these cursed fishmonger^ : ask iheuh ■ 

The price of their commodity, they hold 

A wilful silence^ and look down with shame, 

like Telephiis ; with reason good; for itoff^ 

Are, one and all, without exception, 

A set of predouB scoundrels. Speak to one^ 

He *11 measure you from top to toe^ then look 

Upon his fishy but still no answer give. 

Turn o'er a polypus, and ask another 

The price, he soon begins to swell and chafe, 

And mutters out half-words between his teeth. 

But nothixig so distinct that you may kam 

His real raeaning^-so many oboli ; 

But then the number you are still to guess. 

The syllable is wilfully suppresi^d. 

Or left half uttei'd. ' This you must endure, 

And morei if you attend the fish-market — AKoir. - 

Tlie same. 

Ten thousand times more easy 'tis to gain 

Admission to a haughty gmemTs tent^ 

And have discourse of him, than in the market 

Audience to get of a cumed fidimM>nger. 

If you draw near and say, How mudb, my friend. 
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Costs t&w or I— No answer; Deaf you think 

The rogue must be, or stupid ; for he heeds not 

A syllable you say, but o*er his fish 

Bends Bilently, like Telephos (and with good reaaoD, 

For his whole race he knows aie eut-ihroats all)* 

Another minding not, or else not hearings 

Pulls by the legs a polypus. A third 

With saiicy carelessness replies : " Four oboli, 

That 's just the price. For this no less than eight. 

Take it or leave it !" — J. A. St. Joii^. 



Albzis. (Book 7i. { 5f p. 356.) 

When our victorious genrak kuit their biowii, 

Assume a higher tone and loftier gait 

Than conunon men, it scarcely moves my wondei>— 

Indeed 'tis natural that the commonwealth 

feiiouid give to public virtue just rewai'ds — 

They who have risk'd their lives to serve the state 

Deserve its highest honours in retuni. 

Place and precedence too above their fellows : 

But I ara choked with nii^o wlien I behold 

These saucy fishmongers assume such airs, 

Now throw their eyes disdainful down, and now 

Lift their arch'd brows and wTinkle up their irontfr— 

" Say, at what price you sell this brace of mullets 

"Ten oboli," they answer. " Sure you joke j 

Ten oboli indeed ! will you take eight ]** 

" Yes, if you choose but one." — " Come, come, be serious^ 

Nor trifle with your betters thus." — " Pass on, 

And take your custom elsewhere." 'Tis enough 

To move our bile to hear wsuh inBoJenee.«-AjsroH. 

The same. 
However, this is still endurable. 

But when a pal^ tishfag will look big, ■ . . 

Cast down his eyes affectedly, or bend 
His eyebrows upwards like a full-strain'd bow, 
I burst with rage. Demand what price he asks 
For — say two mullets ; and lie -answers straig^it 

4d2 
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« Ten obols."— .« Ten] Tiiat 's dear : will you take eight J* 

" Yes, if one fish will serve you." — " Frieud, no jokes; 
I am no subject for your mirth." — " Pass on, Sir] 
And buy elsewhere.'* — Now tell me, is nut this 
Jiitteier tliau gall I — J* A. St. John. 



1)IFHILU& (Book vi. $ 69 p. 356.) 

I once believed the fishmongers at Athens 

Were rogues beyond all others. 'Tis not so ; 

The tribe are all the same, go where you will. 

Deceitful, avaricious, plotting knaves, 

And rav'nous as wild-beasts. But we have one 

Exceeds the rest in baseness, and the wretch 

Pretends tliat he has let his hair grow lung 

In rev "rcncc to the gods. The varlet lies. 

11c bears the marks uf justice on liin forehead, 

Which hia locks hide, and therefore they are long. 

Accobt him thus — " What ask you for that pikeT** 

" Ten oboli,** he answers — not a word 

About the currency — put down the cash, 

He then objects, and tells you that he meant 

The money of ^^nna. If there's left 

A balance in his hands, he '11 pay you down 

In Attic oboli, and thus secures 

A double profit by the exchange of both. — AmojSt, 

Thetame* 

Troth, in my greener days I had some notion 
That here at Athens only, rogues sold fish ; 
But everywhere, it seems, like wolf or fox. 
The race is treacherous by nature found. 
However, we have one scamp in the agora 
Who beats all others hollow. On his head 
A moat portentous fell of hair nods thick 
And shades his brow. Observing your surprise^ 
He has his reasons pat ; it grows forsooth 
To form, when sliorn, an offernig to some god 1 
But that's a feint ; 'tis but to hide tlie soars 
Left by the braudmg-iron upon his forehead* 
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But, passing that, you ask perchance the price 

Of a sea- wolf — " Ten oboli" — very good. 

You count the money. Oh, not those/' he crie^ 

" iEginetan I meant" Still you eomply. 

But if you trust him with a larger piece, 

And there be change to giye ; mark how the knave 

Now counts in Attic coin^ aad thus achieves 

A ivo*fold robbery in the same traneaotion ! 

J. A. St* Johv* 



Xexarchus. (Book vi. § 6, p. 357.) 

Poets indeed ! I should be glad to know 

Of what they have to boast* Invention — ^no I 

They invent nothings but they pilfer much^ 

Change and invert the order, and pretend 

To pass it off for new. But fishmongers 

Are fertile in resources, *they excel 

All our philosophers in ready vrit 

And sterling impudence. The law forbids^ 

And strictly too, to water their stale fish — 

How do they manage to evade the fine! 

Why tluuH-when one of them perceives the board * 

Begins to be (^Bmsive, and the fish 

Look dry and change their colour, he begins 

A preconcerted quarrel with his neighbour. 

They come to blows ; — he soon affects to be 

Most desperately beaten, and falls down, 

As if unable to support himself, 

Gasping for breath; — another, Tvho the while 

(Knowing the secret) was prepared to act, 

Seizes a jar of water, aptly placed, 

And scatters a few drops upon his friend, 

Then empties the whole vessel on the fish. 

Which makes them look so fresh that you would swear 

They were just taken from the sea. — Anon, 

The same. 

Commend me for inveutiun to the rogue 
Who sells fish in the atrora. He knows, — 
In fact there no mistaking, — that the law 
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Clear! jr and fon&all j forbids the trick 
Of reconciling stale fish to the nose 
Bj constant watering. Bot if some poor wight 
Detect hhn in the fust, forthwith he picks 
A quarrel, and provokes his man to hlows. 
He wheels meanwhile about his fish, looks sharp 
To catch the nick of time^ leeh^ feigns a hurt : 
And prostrate Mis, just in the right position. 
A friend placed there on purpose, snatches up 
A pot of water, sprinkles a drop or two, 
For form's sake, on his face, but by mistake, 
As you must sure believe, pours all the rest 
Full on the fish, so thiit almost you might 
Coubider them fresh caught. — J. A. St. John. 



AjraxFEAHES. (Book vi § 7| p. ^7.) 

Wliat miserable wretched things are ii.-^jii I 

They are not only doomVl to death, to be 

Devour d, and buried in tiie greedy umw 

Of some voracious glutton, but the knaves 

Who sell them leave them on their board to rot, 

And perish by degrees, till having found 

Some purbliiid customer, they pass to hinx 

Their dead and putrid carcases; but he, 

fiCturnini::: Ik me, begins ti) noso his bargain. 

And aoou. disgustedj oast^ them out with scorn, — Aisoy* 



Albzib. (Book vi. § S, p. 358.) 

The rich Aristonieiis was a wise 
And prudent <:ovcruor; he made a law 
To this intent, that every fishmon<;'er. 
Having once fix'd his price, if after that. 
He varied, or took less, he was at once 
Thrown into prison, that the punishment 
Due to his crimes, still hanging o*er his heac^ 
' !Might be a check on his rajxacity, 

And make him ftak a just and honest pricob 
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And CQixy home his stale commodities. 

This was a prudent law, and so enforced, 

That youth or a^e might safely i;o to market 

And bring home what was good at a iku: price. — Axon. 



Alezib. (Book tL § 10^ p. 359.) 

I still maiutaiii that fish do hold with mei^ 

Living or dead, peipetual enmity. 

If or instance, now, a ship is overset, 

As sometimes it may happen, — the poor wretches 

Who might escape the dangers of the sea 

Are swallow'd quick by some voracious fift^t 

If, on the other hand, the fishermen 

Enclose the tish, and bring them safe to shore, 

Bead as they are they ruin those who buy them. 

For they are sold for such enormous sums 

That our whole foi-tune liangs upon the purchase, 

And he who paji^.the priee becomes a bc^ar. — ^Akon. 



Fnm the tame. (Book yi. $ 12, p. 

If one that's poor, and scarcely has withal 

To clothe and feed him, shall at once buy fish, 

And pay the money down upon the board. 

Be sure that £ellow is a rogue, and lives 

By depredation and nocturnal plunder. 

Let him who has been robb'd by night, attend 

The fish-market at early dawDy and when 

He sees a young and needy wretch appeal^ 

Bargain with Micion for the choicest eels, 

And pay the money, seize the caitiff straight, 

And drag him to the prison without fear.-*A»ON. 

The saTne, 

Mark you a fellow who, however scant 

In all things else^ hath still wherewith to purchase 

Cod, eel, or anohoYieE^ be sure i' the dark 

He lies about the road in wait for travellers. 
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If iberiforo you hem tobb*d overnight, jiist go 

At peep of dawn to th* agora and Bern 

The fint athletic, ragged vagabond 

Who cheapens eels of Mikion. He, be sure, 

And nouo but ho & the thief : to prison with him ! 

J. A, bl. J OHA, 

BiFmLTra. (Book vL $ 13, p. 360.) 

"VVe have a notable good law at Corinth, 

Where, if an idle fellow outruns reason, 

Feasting and junketing at furious cost. 

The sumptuary proctor calls upon him, 

And thus begins to sift him : — You live well, 

But have you well to live ? You squander freely, 

Have you the wherewithal 1 Have yon the fund 

For these out-goings ? If rou have, go on ! 

If you have not, well stoj) you in <^ood time^ 

Before you outrun honesty; for he, 

Who lives we know not how, must live by plunder; 

Either he picks a purse, or robs a house, 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang. 

Or thrusts himself in crowds to play th' luforaier. 

And put his perjured evidence to sale : 

This a irell-order*d city will not suffer : 

Such vermin we expel. — A nd you do witdy : 

BrUwhat is this to me 9 — ^Whj, this it is; 

Here we behold you eveiy day at work, 

Living forsooth ! not as your neighbours live, 

But liohly, royally, ye gods ! — Why, man. 

We cannot get a fish for love or money, 

You swallow the whole produce of the sea : 

YouVe driven our oitisens to browze on cabbage : 

A sprig of parsley sets them all a-fi^ting, 

As at tiie Isthtnian games : if hare or partridge, 

Or but a simple thrush comes to the market, 

Quick at the word you snap him. By the gods i 

Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 

But in your kitchen; and for wine, *tis gold — 

Not to be purchased : we may drink the ditches. « 

CoUBBBXiAKD. 
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The lame, 

Wee have in Corinlli this good Law in use ; 

If wee see any person keepe great cheere, 

We make iiiq^airie, Whether he doe worke, 

Or if he have Revenues coming inl 

If either, then we say no more of him. 
But if the Charge exceed his Gainc or Rents, 

He is forbidden to run on his course ; 

If he continue it, he pfiys a fine : j 

If he want wherewithal!, he is at last 

Taken by Sci <^^eants and in prison cast. 
J^or to spend much, and never to get ought. 

Is cause of much disorder in the world. 

One m tbe ni<:rht-tirae filcheth from the flocks; 

Another breaks a house or else a shop; 

A third man gets a share his mouth to stop. 
To beare a part in this good fellowship, 

One feigues a suit bis neighbor to molest^ 

Another must fiilse witness beare with him ; 

But such a crue we utterly detest, 

And banish from our citie like the pest. — ^MollBi 

The same. 

Believe me, my good friend, such is the law 

Long held at Goiinth ; whmi we see a mau 

Spending laige sums upon the daintiest fish, 

Aiid living at a great expense^ we ask 

The means bj which he can maintain the splendour* 

If it appeals that his possessions yield 

A frmd proportioned to this costly charge, 

Tis well, he*s not molested, and proceeds 

T* enjoy that kind of life which he approves. 

But if we find that he exceeds his means, 

We first admmiish him; if he pernsts, 

We then proceed to pumshroent by fine. 

If one who has no fortune to supply 

E'en common wants, lives thus expensively, 

Him we deliver to the common beadle 

For corporal punishment. — Akon. 
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The same. 

We cannot get the smallest fish for money; 

And for a bunch of parsley we must fight^ 

As 'twere the Isthmian games: then, shoidd a hare 

Make its appearance, *tis at once caught up; 

A partridge or a lark, by Jupiter ! 

We caii*t so much as see them on the inng^ 

And all on your account : then as for wine, 

YouVe raised the price so high we csnnot taste iL—AxoJX. 



Philippibbs. (Book vL § 17, p. 363.) 

It grievos me much to see the world so c^anged^ 
And rricu of worth, ingenious nnd well-bom, 
Tieduced to poverty, while ( unninfr knaves, 
Tiie veiy scum of the people, eat their fish. 
Bought for two oboli, on plates of silver, 
Weighing at least a mina; a few capers, 
Not worth three pieces of brass-money, served 
In lordly silvcr-dish, that weighs, at least, 
As much as fifteen drachmas. In times past 
« * A little cup presented to the Gods 

"Was thouglit a splendid oflferiug; but such gifts 

Avo now but seldom seen, — and reason good. 

For 'tis no Rooncr oti the altar placed, 

tThan rogues are wati^ung ta porloia it thexuse. — ^Ask>2;. 



Aisxra. (Book tL $ 38, p. 372.) 

I'm ready, at the slightest call, to sup 

With those who may think proper to invite me* 

If there 's a weddiag in the neighbourhood, 

I smell it out, nor scruple to be there 

Sans invitation; then, indeed, I shine, 

And make a full display of all my wit, 

'Till tlie guests shake with laughter; I take ©are 

To tickle well the master of the feast; 

Should anv strive to thwart my purpose, I 

At once take lire, aixd load him with reproaeh 
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And bitter sarcasm ; 'till at length, well fed, 
And having dinink my hli, I stagger home. 
No nimble link-boy guides my giddy steps, 
But through the palpable obscure^ I grope 
My uncouth way;" and if by chance I meet, 
In their nocturnal rounds, the watch, I hail them 
AVith soft and gentle speech; then thank the gods 
That IVe escaped so well, nor felt the weight 
Of their hard fists, or their still harder stovifi. 
At length, unhurt, I find myself at home, 
And creep to my poor bed, where gentle deep. 
And pleasant dreams, inspired by generous wine, 
Lock up my aensea. — Akok. 



' Di?HiLU8. (Book yL § 29, p. 372.) 

When Tm incited to a great man*s board, 
I do not feast my eyes by looking at 
The costly hangings, painted ceiling, or 
The rich OorintfaiaQ yases, but surrey, 
And watch with carious eye, the curling smoke 
That naes from' the kitchen. If it comes 
In a strong cuzrent, straight^ direct^ and full, 
I chuckle at the sight, and shake myself 
' For Tcry joy; but ii^ oblique and small, 
It rises slowly in a scanty Tolume, 
I then exclaim, Sad meagre fiire for me ! 
A lenten supper, and a bloodless meaL — Anok. 

The same. 

Makes some rich squire 

A banquet, and am T among the guests ? 

Mark me : I cast no idle eve of observation 

On mouldings or on fretted roof : I deign not 

With laudatory breath to a^ik, if hands 

From Corinth form'd and fashion'd the wine-coolers : 

These trouble not my cap. — I watch and note 

(And with most deep intensity of vision) 

What smoke tlie conk sonds up : mounts it me full 

And with alachty and perpendicular 1 
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All joy and transport 1 1 I cruw and clap 

My wings for very ecstasy of heart ! 

Does it come sidelong, making wayward ftDglea^ 

Embodied into no consistency ? 

I know the mournful signal well, and straight 

Prepare me for a bloodless &ast of herb& — MacuEU*, 



EuFOLis. (Book Yi § 30, p. 373.) 

Hark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 

By which we parasites contrive to live : 

Fine rogues we are, my friend, (of that be sure,) 

And daintily we gull mankind. — Observe I 

First I provide myself a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all crafts ; 

Next two new suits for feasts and gala-days, 

Which I promote by turns, when I waiis foith 

To sun myself upon the public square : 

There, if perchance I spy some rich dull knave. 

Straight I accost him, do him reverence, 

And, saunt'ring up and down, with idle chat 

Hold him awhile in play; at every w^ord 

Which his wise w^orship utters, I stop short 

And bless myself for wonder; if he ventures 

On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies. 

And hold ray sides for lausrhter. — Then to supper, 

With othera of our brotherhood to mess 

In some night-cellar on our barley-cakes, 

And dub iavention for the next day's shift. — Cumbehlaxd. 

The same* 

Of how we live, a sketch 111 give, 
If you'll attentiTO be ; 
0 Of parasites, (we*re thieves by rights,) 
The flower and chief are we. 

Now first weVe all a pagb at call. 

Of whom we're not the ownersfp 
But who*s a slave to some young brare, 

Whom we flatter to be donors* 
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Two gala dresses each possesses, 

And puts them on in turn; 
As oft as he goes forth to see 

Where he his meal cau earo. 

The Forum I choose, my nets to let loose. 

It 's there that I tish for my dinner; 
The wealthy young fools I iise ;is my tools, 

Like a juily good hardened old siuuer. 

Whenever I see a fool suited for me^ 

In a trice at hie side I appear, 
And iie*er loose my hold, tUl by feeding or gold. 

He ha» paid lor my wants rather dear. - 

If he chance aught to speak, though stupid and weak. 

Straightway it is praised to the skies ; 
His wit I applaud, treat him as my lord. 

Win his heart by a good set of lies. 

Ere comes our meal, my way I feel. 

My patron's mind I study : 
And ;is ench knows, we choose all those 

Whose braim aie rather muddy. 

We understand our host's command, 

To make the table merry; 
By witty jokes, satirio poke% 

To aid the juii^ ber^. 

If we're not able, straight from the table 

We're sent> elsewhere to dine ; 
You know poor Acastor incurr'd this disaster, 

By being too free o*er his wine. 

A dreadful joke scarce from him broke, 

When for the slave each roars, 
To come and fetch th* unha])py wretch, 
And tuiu liim out of doors. 

On him was put, like any brute, 

Bound his throat an iron necklace ; 
And he was handed, to be branded, 

To <Eneo8 roup'h and xeekless.— L. 
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Alexis. (Book vi. § 31, p. 374.) 

A, There are two sorts of parasites ; the one 
Of middle station, like oiu*selves, wiio are 
I^IiK li uoticed by the comic poets 

Ay,- 

But then the other sort, say, what of them 1 
* A. They are of higher rank, and proud pretensions^ 

Provincial governors, who claim respect 
^ By sober and grave conduct ; and though sprung 
l>om th' very dre^^ o' th' people, keep aloo^ 
Affect authc rity luid state and rule, 
And pride tlienisLlves on manners more severe 
Than others, on whose beetling brow there sits 
^ An awful frown, as if they would command 
At least a thousand talents — all their boast ! 
These Nausinicus, you have seeu, and judge 
My meaning rightly. 

£, I confess I do. 

A. Yet they all move about one common centre j 
Their occupations and their ends the same, 
The sole contention, which shall flatter most. 
But, asdn human life, some are depress'd, 
Whilst others stand erect on Fortune's wheel, 
So fares «t with these men; while some are raised 
To splendid affluence, and wallow in 
Luxurious indolence, their fellows starve, 
Or live on scraps, and beg a scanty pittance, 
To save their vretd^ed lives.— Anon. 

• 

TmooLEB. (Book vL $ 32, p. 374.) 

Think you that I can hear the parasite 

Abused? believe me, no; I know of none 

Of greater worth, more useful to the state. 

Whatever act is p-rateful to a friend, 

Who is more ready to stand forth than he ? 

Are you in love, he '11 stretch a point to serve yoiu 

Whatever you do, he *8 ready at your call. 

To aid and to assist, as 'tis but just, 

He thinks, to do such grateful service for 
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The patrou who provides his daily raeaT. 
And then ho speaks so warmly of his fnend ! 
You say for this he eats, and drinks scot-free ; 
Well, and what then ? what iicro or what god 
Would disapprove a friend on such conditional 
But why thus linger out the day, to provo 
That parasites are honoured and esteem' d I 
Is 't not enough, they claim the same reward 
That crowns the victor at the Olympic gamee^ 
To be supported fit the public charge i 
For wheresoe'er they diet at free cost, 
That maj be justly call'd the Prytaneum. — Anon. 

^^^^^^^^ 

AiiTiFHANEB. (Book tI. § 33, p. 375.) 

If duly weigh'd, this will, I think, be found 

The parasite's true state and character, 

The ready shai'er of your life and fortunes. 

It is against his nature to rejoice 

At the misfortunes of his friends — hia wish. 

Is to see all successful, and at ease ; 

He envies not the rich and the luxurious, 

But kindly would part-ake of their excess, 

And help them to enjoy their better fortune. 

Ever a steady and a candid friend,^ 

Not quarrelsome, mctrose, or petulant, 

And knows to keep his passions in due bounds. 

If yon are cheerful, he will laugh aloud; 

Be amorous, be witty, or what else 

Shall suit your humour, he will lie so too. 

And vaiianty if a dinner 's the reward. — ^Anon« 



Abisiofhon. (Bookvi. § 34, p. 376.) 

If I'm at once forbid to eat or drink, 
Tm a Tithymallus or Philippides. 
If to drink water only, Fm a frog— 
To feed on leaves and vegetable diet, 
I am at once a very caterpillars- 
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Forbid the bath, I quarrel not with filth— ' " 

To spend the winter in the open air, 

I am a blackbird ; if to Bcorch all day, 

And jest beneath the hot meridian sun, 

Then I become a grasshopper to please you j 

If neither to anoint with fragrant oil, 

Or even to behold it, I am dust — 

To walk with naked feet at early dawnj^ 

See me a crane; but if forbid at night 

To rest myself and sleep, I am transform'd 

•At once to th' wakeful night owi — ^Anon. 

, The same. 

So gaunt they seem, that ftioine never made 
Of lank Philippides so mere a shade : 
Of Baited tuniiy-fiBh their scanty dole ; 
Their beverage^ like the fro^B, a standing pool. 
With now and then a cabbage, at the best 
The leavings of the caterpillar's feast : 
Ko comb approaches their didieveird hair. 
To rout the long established myriads there ; 
On the bare ground their bed, nor do they know 
A wanner coverlid than serves the crow: 
Flames the meridian sun without a cloud 9 
They bask like gtasshoppere^ and chirp as loud : 
With oil they never even feast their eyes; 
1%e luxury of stockingiB they despise. 
But bare-foot as the crane still march along, 
All night in diorus with the Bcreeeh-owl's song. 

CUMBBRLARB. 

The same. 

For fiunishment direct, and empty flire, 

I am your Tithymallus, your Philippides, 

Close pictured to the life : for water-drinking^ , 

Your very frog. To fret, and feed on leeks^ 

Or other garden-stufifi your caterpillar 

Is a mere fool to me. Would ye have me al:jure 

All cleansing, all ablution 1 I'm your man— 

The loathsom'st scab alive ~ nay, filth itself ' 

Sheer, genuine, unsophistioated filth. 
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To bravB tbe irinier irith his nippiog cdd; 

A houseless tenant of the open air, 

See inme all the onseL Is*t my badness, 

In sultry summer's dry and parched season. 

To dare the stifling heat, and prate the while 

Hooking the noontide blase 1 I am at onee 

The grs^opper : to abhor the mothered oil I 

I am the very dust to lick it up 

And blind me to its use : to walk armorniDgs 

Borefoot 1 the crane : to sleep no wink ? the bat ^ 

Bailey. 

The same, ■ 

In bearing hunger and in eating nothing, 

I can assure you, you may reckon me 

A Tithyinallus or Philippides ; 

In drinking water I 'm a very frog ; 

In loving thyme and greens — a caterpillar ; 

In hating. Bagnios — ^a lump of dirt j 

In living out of doors all wiuter-tfrne— 

A blackbird ; in enduring sultry heat^ 

And chattering at noon — ^a grasshopper ; ' 

In neither using oil, nor seeing it — 

A cloud of dust; in walking up and down 

Bare-footed at the dawn of day — a crane ; 

In sleeping not one single jot — a bat.<— WiJflH. 



EuBUJCua (Book -vi. § 35, p. 3ir6.) 

He that invented first the scheme of sponging 

On other men for dinner, was a sago 

Of thorough democratic principles. 

But may the wretch who asks a friend or stranger 

To dine, and then requests hell pay his club, 

Be sent without a farthing into exile. — Walsh, 



BxoDORUs OF SnroFB. (Book ti. § 36, p. 377.) 

I wish to show how highly dignified 
This office of the parasite was iield, 

ATH. — VOL. Ill, 4 B ' 
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How sanction'^ by tiie laws, of origin 

Clearly divine ; while other UBeiul arts 

Arc but th' inventions of the human uihid. 

This Btands preeminent the gift of gods, 

For Jupiter the friend first practised it. 

Whatever door was open to receive him, 

Without didti notion, whether rich or poor. 

He enter'd without bidding ; if he saw 

The couch well spread, the table well supplied 

It was enough, he ate and drank his fill, . . . 

And then retired well satisfied, but paid 

No reckoning: to his host. Just so (To I. 

If the door opens, and the board is sjuead, • 

I step me in, though an unbidden guest. 

Sit down with silent rantion, and take care 

To give no trouble to the friend that 's near me | 

When I have eat, and filFd my skin with wine. 

Like Jupiter the friend, I take my leave. 

Thus was the oirico fair and honourable, 

As you will freely own, >)y what succeeds. . - 

Our city, which was ever used to pay 

Both worship and respect to Ilcrcuies, 

When sacrifices were to be ]jrepared, • 

Chose certain parasites t* officiate, 

In honour of the god, but did not make 

This choice by lot, nor take the first that offer d. 

But from the higher ranks, and most esteem'd 

Of all the citizens, they fix'd on twelve^ 

Of life and manners irreproachable, 

Selected for this purpose. Thus at length 

The rich, in imitation of these rites, 

Adopted the same custom, chose them out 

From th* herd of parasites, such as would suit 

Their purpose best, to nourish and protect. 

Unluckily, they did not fix upon 

The best and most respeptable, but on 

Such wretches aa would grossly flatter them, 

Ready to say or swear to anything ; 

And should their patrons puff their fetid bnsaO^ 

Tainted with onions, or stale horseradish . 

Full in their ^oes, Aej would oall^a bmze^^ 
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!Rx)m new-born Tiolets, or sweet-scented roses j 

And if still fouler air came from them, 'twas, 

A most delicious perfume, and inquiries ' ' 

From wheiTce it was ]i? ocnred.— Such practices ' ' 

Have brought disgrace upon iho name and offic^ ' ' '. 

And what was honest and respectable . ' 

Is now become disgraceful and ignoble.— AiroQGS'* ' \ 

The same, * • . 

1 'd have you better know tliis trade of ours : 
'Tis a profcRRion, sirs, to ravish admiration: 
Its Mursing-father is the Law ; its birth * * 

Derives from heaven. All other trades bear stamp. . 
Of frml humanity upon them, mix'd, 
I grants with show of wisdom — but your pora^te 
Is sprung from Jove r and tell who in heaven 
Ts Jove's compeer 1 'Tis he that under name 
Of Philian, enters ev'ry man8ion-M>wn it 
Who will, gentle or simple, prince ok artisan : 
Be *t room of state or poverty's mean.hoTely 
He stands upon no points :«-^the couch is spread, . 
The table furni8h*d-«-on*t a goodly show 
Of tempting dishes : what should be ask more t 
He drops into a graceful attitude, 
Calls like a lord about him, gorges greedily 
The daintiest dish, washes it down with wlne^ 
Then bilks his olui^ and 4^etty walks liome. 
'1 too am pieced with him in this respect, . - 
And by the god my prudent jsome is jfoshion'd. 
Is there a gala-day, and feest on foot, ^ 
With open door iJbat offors inyitationl 
In walk I, silence for my only usher : 
I fidl into a efaanr with smei oonposnie^ 
(Why flhoQld my neighbour's peaee be man^d by noise f) 
. * I dip my finger in vfaateW oefora mc^ 
And haying feasted .evVy appetite 
Up to a surfeit, I walk home with purse 
Untouch'd — ^hath Jiot a god done so before me ? 

4e2 
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Antiphanes. (Book vi. § 71, p. 404.) 

A. You say you've pass'd much of your time iu Cyprus 
£. All ; for the war prevented my departure. 

A. In what place chiefly, may I aak i 

B. InPaphos; 
Where I sviw elegance in such perfection. 

As almost mocks beiie£ 

A. * ^ Of what kind, pray you? 

B. Take this for one — The monarch, when he sups. 
Is faun'd by living doves. 

A, You make me curious 
How this is to be done ; all other questions 

I will put by to be resolved in this. 

B. There is a juice drawn from a Syrian tree, 
To which your dove instinctively is wedded 
With a most loving appetite *; with this 

The king anoints his temples, and the odour 

No sooner captivates the silly birds, 

Than straight they flatter round him, nay, would fly 

A bolder pitch, so strong a love-charm draws them. 

And perch, 0 horror t on hia sacred crown. 

If that such pFo&nation were permitted 

Of the by-etaadm^ who, with reverend care, 

Fright them away, till thus, retreating now,^ 

And now advancing, they keep such a coil 

With their broad vans, and b^t the lazy air 

Into 80 quick a stiri that in the conflict 

His royal lungB are comfortably cooFd, 

And thus he sups asPaphian monarchs should.^ Cu]ibbbi«aM0» 



AuBZis, (Book vL § 72, p. 40^.) 

I sigh*d for eaae^ and, veary of my lot, 

Wish'd to exohanga it : in this mood I afxoird 

Up to the citadel three several days ; 

And there I fbimd a bevy of preceptcns 

For my new i^ystem, thirty in a group ; 

All with <me Yoioe prepaxed^o tutor me^ 

Ettt^ drink, and revel in the joys of love! 

7or pleasure is the wise maa'a eovereign good.->-CpifBiHBBmnfc 
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(Book vi. § 73, p, 405 ; § 33, p. 37a , aud § 35, p. 376.) 

What arty vocation, trade or mystery, 
Can matdi with your fine Ftousite f — ^The Painter ? 
He 1 a mere dauber : a Tile drudge the Farmer : 
Thdr busmesa is to labour, ouis to laugh, 
To jeer, to quibble, fidth^ Sim ! and to drink. 
Aye, and to drink luatily. Is not this rare 9 
N " 1^ life, my life at least : the first of pleasures 
Were to be rioh myself; but next to this 
I hold it best to be a Parasite^ 
And feed upon the rich* Now mark me right 1 
Set down my Tirtaes one by one : Imprimis, 
Gk^'^will to all men-^would they were all rich. 
So might I gull them all : malice to none; 
I envy no man^s fortune, all I wish 
- Is but to share it : would you have a fiiendi 
A gaOant steady firiend ? I am your man ; 
No striker I, no swaggerer, no de&mer, 
But one to bear all these and still forbear : 
If you insult, I laugh, imruffied, merry, 
Invincibly good-humour*d still I laugh : 
A stout good soldier I, valorous to a foult^ 
When once my stomach 'a up and supper served: 
You know my humour, not one spark of pride. 
Such and the same for ever to my friends : * 
If cudgelTd, molten iron to the hammer 
Is not so malleable; but if I cudgel, 
Bold as the thunder : is one to be blinded 1 
I am the lightning's flash : to be puff*d up f 
I am the wind to blow him to the bursting : 
Choked, strangled ? I can do *t and save a halter : 
Would you break down his doors ? behold an earthquake : 
Open and enter them ? a battering-ram : 
Will you sit down to supper 1 I 'm your gueiit, 
Your very Fly to enter without biddrng : 
Would you move off] you'll move a well as soon : 
I'm for all work, and tiiough the job were sUilubing, 
Betrajiug, .fake-accusing, only say. 
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Do this ! and it is done : I stiok at nothing; 

They call me Thunder-bolt for my despatch; 

Friend of mj friends am I ; let actions speak me; . 

I'm much too modest to commend myself. — CuifBmtiAHP* 



Phereceates. (Book vL §§ 96, 97, pp. 423, : 

The days of Plutiug were the daya of gold; 
The season of high feeding, and good cheer : 
Ri vers of goodly beef and brewis ran 
Boiling and bubbling through the streaming street^ 
With islands of fat dumplings, cut in sppm 
\ik1 slijjpery gobbets, moulded into mouthful% 
That lit ad men might haye swaliow'd; floating tripes^ 
And fleets of sausages, in lusoioua mofsels, 
Stuck to the banks like oysters : here and ther^ 
For relishers, a salt-fish seasonU hi^ 
Swam down the saTOury tide : when sooa behold I 
The portly gammon^ sailing in full state 
Upon his smoking platter^ beavee in ngldv 
Encompassed with his bondoliers like guaid% 
And couToy'd by huge bowls of frumenty, 
That with their generous odouis scent tiie air* 

— ^You stagger me to tell of these good day% 
And yet to Uto with us on our hard &re^ 
When death *8 a deed as easy as to drii^ 

If your mouth waters now, what bad it done^ 
Could you have seen our delicate fine thrushes 
Hot from the spit, with myrtle-berries oramm'd, 
And larded Well with oeiandme and parsley, 
Bob at your hungry lips, crying — Gome eat me I 
Nor was this all; for pendent oTer-head 
The fiurest choicest fruits in clusters hung ; 
Girls too, young girls just budding into bloomi 
Glad in transparent Tests^ stood near at hand 
To senre us with fresh roses, and frill cups 
Of rich and fragrant wine, ^whii^ one glaaa 
Ko sooner was despatched, than straight behold t 
Two goblets, fresh and qnzkling as the tot, 
ProYoked us to repeat the increasing draught. 
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Amy then iiith jroiirploii^gi^ 
Tow scythes^ your flidde% and your pnuiti&g-lioaks t 
Amy with all your trumpery at oaoo I 
Seed-time and IniTM-home and vintage ymkm^ 
Tour holidi^ are nothing irorlii to lis. 
Oar men roll with Inzmy^ our vats 
O*erflo^ with nectar^ whi& ^wyiding Jove 
Showers down by oataracts; the^ verj ^tters 
From our houo9-tops spout wine^ vast tbfeata wave;^ 
Whoee voy leavea drop ftetne^s, smoking viands 
liOce mountains nature 'a one gieftt ftaat* 

GniCWBLAilD. 



. Fmumssu (Book vii. § Z2, p. 453.) 

How strong is my deaire *fore earth and heaveui 
To tell how daintily I cook'd his dinner 
^Gainst his retuml By all Athena's owls I 
"Tiapo unpleasant thing.to hit the mark 
On all occasions. What a fish had I— 
And ah I how nicely fined 1 Kot all bedevill'd 
With cheese, or brown'd nlop^ hni though well donc^ . 
Looking aiive^ ia its rare beawty dreas'd. 
With slull 80 exquisite the fire I tomper'dy 
It seem'd a joke to say that it .was cook'd* 
And then^ just &ncy now you see a hen 
Gobbling a manel nxmh too big to swallow; 
With biU uplifted round and round she runs 
Half-ohoking; while tha rapt are at her heals 
ducking for laluam Just ao 'twas with my soldiers; 
The first who tonch'd the dish upstarted he 
Whirling round in a drele like the ben. 
Eating and running ^ but his jolly comrade^ 
Each a fish worshipper, soon join'd ^e danoe, . 
Laughing and shouting, snatching some a bit^ 
. Some missing, till like smoke the whole had vamsli'd. - 
Yet were they merely mud-fed river dabs : 
But had some splendid scaros graced my pan, 
Or Attic glauci^, or, 0 sayiour Zeus 1 
Kapros from Ai^os, or the conger eel, 
Which old Poseidon exports to Olympus^ 
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To be the food of gods, why then my guests 

Had rivall'd those above. I have, in ikct, 

The power to lavish im mortality 

On whom 1 please, or, by my potent ai*t, 

To the dead, if they but snuff my dishes ! 

J. A. St. Jofi2i. 

HBGBBIFF0& (Book Til $ 36, p. 455.) 

A. I know it, my good friend, much hiis beep aaid, 
And many books been written, on the art 
Of cookery; but tell ine something new, 
Something above the common, nor disturb 
My brain with what I've heard so oft before. 

A Peace, and attend, you shall be satisfied— 
For I have raised myself, by due degrees, 
To the perfection of the art ; nor have 
I pass'd the last two years, since I have worn 
The apron, with so little profit, but 
Have given my mind to study all its parts, 
T* apply that knowledge to its proper use; 
So as to mark the different sorts of herbs; 
By proper seasoning, to give fish the best 
And highest relish; and of lentils too, 
To note the several sorts. But to the point : 
When I am call'd to serve a funeral supper. 
The mourners just rctum'd, silent and sad. 
Clothed in funereal habits — I but raiso 
The cover of my pot, and every face 
Assumes a smile, the tears are wash'd away ; ^ 
Charm'd with the ^'ruteful flavour, they believe 
They are invited to a weddniL^ feast— 

A. What, and give such etlect, ^'om a poor diah. 
Of ioiaerable fisb^ and lentils 1 

B. Ay; 

But this the prelude only, not worth noting^ - • 

Let me but have the necessary means, 

A kitchen amply stored, and you shall see. 

That, like enchantment, I wiU spread around 

A charm as powerful as the area's voice ; 

That not a creature shall have power to more 
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Beyond the circle, forcibly detained ' ' ' ■ 
Bv the delicious odour; and should one 
Attempt to draw yet nearer, he will stand 
Fix'd like a statue, with his mouth wide open, 
Inhaling with each breeze the precious steam, 
Silent and motionless ; till some iiood friend, • 
In pity to his fate, shall stop his nostrila^ 
And drag him thenoe bjr force 

A. Tou are indeed 

A master of the art 

A You know not yet j 

Tho worth of him you speak to — ^look on those 
Whom you see seated rotmd, not one of them 
But would his fortune risk to make me his. — ^Anon. 



DiPHiLUS. (Book viL § 39, p. 458.) 

'Tis not my custom to engnge myself. 

Till first I know how I'm to be employ'd. 

And whether plenty is to crown the board, 

I first inquire by whom the fea^t is given. 

Who aie the guesUi^ and what the kind of &re ; 

For you must know I keep a register 

Of difibrent ranks, that I may judge at once 

Whom to vefosejp and where to ofifer serrioe. 

For instance now, with the seafiffing tribe. 

A captain just escaped from the rough sea. 

Who, fearing shipwred^ eat away his mas^ 

Unshipped ms rudder, or was forced to throw 

Part of his loading oTcrboard, now comes 

To sacrifice on his amyal J him 

I cautiously avoid : and reason good ; 

No credit can be gain d by serving him, 

For he does nothing for the sake of pleasure, 

But merely to comply with custom; then 

His habits are ko economical, 

He calculates beforehand the expense, 

And makes a nice division of the whole 

Between himself and his ship's company, 

So that each person eats but of hib own. 
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Another, just three days arrived in port, 
Without or wounded mast or shatter d BAii, 
With a rich cargo from Byzantium ; 
He reckons on his ten or twelve per cent. 
Clear profit of adventure, is all joy, 
All life, ^11 spirits, chuckles o'er his ^in, 
And looks abroad, Uke a true sailor, for 
Some kind and tender-hearted wench, to shocd ' 
His happy fortunes, and is soon supplied 
By the vile pimyts iliat ply about the port ■ 
This is the man for me ; him I riccost, 
Hang on his steps, and whisper in his ear, 

Jove the preserver," nor withdraw my soit^ 
Till he has fairly fix'd me in his service. 
This is my practice. — If I see some youth 
Up to the ears in love, who spends his time 
In prodigality and wild expense, 
Him I make sure of. — But the cautious manj 
Who calls a meeting at a joint expense, 
Collects the symbols, and deposits them 
Safe in his earthen pot ; he may call loud, 
And pull my robe, he'U not be heard, X pay 
No heed to such mean wretches, for no gain 
But blows can be obtained by serving tiaem; 
Though you work hard to please them xd^t and day^ 
If you presume to ask such fiaUow to 
The wages you have eam'd, he frowns, and cries, ' 

Bring me the pot, you wlet then bawls out, 
" The lentils wanted vinegar — again 
Demand your money, " Wretch,** be loudly enea, 

Be silent^ or I'll make you an example 
For future cooks to mend their manners by*** 
More I oould tell, but I have said enough. 

7j. You need not fear the seryice I vequm^ 
"Tis for a set of free and easy girls. 
Who hve hard by, and wish to celebrate 
Gaily the feast of their beloved AdonnL 
She who invites is a right merry lass, 
And nothing will be spared ; thereibie be qmxSk, 
Tuok up your robe; and come away wiUi me. — Amsr. 
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AuGtia (Book YiiL § 15, p. 532.) 

Talk not to me of schools and trim academies, 
Of music or sage meetings held at Pylus — 
I'll hear no more of thern : mere sngar'd words 
Which melt as you pronounce them. Fill your cup 
And pledge your neighbour in a fiuwing bumper. 
This sums my doctrine whole : cocker your genius- 
Feast it with high delights, and mark it be not 
Too sad — I know no pleasure but the beilj ; 
'Tis kin, 'tis genealogy to me : 
I own no other sire nor lady-mother. 
For virtue — 'tis a cheat : your embassies — 
Mere toys : office and army sway — ^boy's rattles. 
They are a sound — a dream— an empty bubble; 
Our fated day is fix'd, and who may cheat iti 
Nought rests in perpetuity; nor may we 
Call aught our cavh, save what the beiiy gives 
A local habitation : for the rest — 
What's Codrus 1 dust. What Pericles 1 a clod. 
And noble Ojmon % — tut, my leet walk over him. 

MlXOHEXiLb 

M^GHOK. (Book Tiii §^ 26, p. 538.) 

Of all fish-caters 
None sure excell'd the lyric bard Philoxenus. 
'Twas a prodigious twist ! At Syracuse 
Fate threw him on the fish caird " Many-feet." 

He purchased it and drcst it ; and the whole, 

Bate mc tlio head, form'd but a single swallow. 

A crudity ensued — the doctor came, 

And the first glance informM hiin tilings went wi'ong. 

And " Friend," quoth he, if ihou ha^t aught to set . 

In order, to it straight ; — pass but seven hours, 

And thou and life must take a long farewell.'* 

** IVe nought to do," replied the bard : " all 's right 

And tight about me — nothing's in confusion^ — 

Thanks to the gods i I leave a stock behind me 

Of healthy dithyrambics, fully form'd, 

A credit to their yeai-s ; — not one among them 

Without a graceful chaplet on his head ; — 
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These to the Muses* keeping I bequeath, 

(Wc long irare fellow-nurslings,) and with them 

Be Bacchus and fiiir Venus in oommihsion.— 

Thus Sir, for my testament : — for respite^ 

I look not for it, msA, at Charon's hand* 

Q^kB me, I would be understood to mean 

l^otheus' Charon, — ^him in the l^iobe :) 

I hear his Toioe this moment — ^ Hip ! halloo t 

To to ship," he cries : the swarthy Destinies 

(And who must not attend their solemn bidding J) 

Unite their voices. — were loth, howe*er» 

To troop with leas than all mj gear about me ; — 

Good doctor, be my helper then to what 

Bemaius of that same blessed Many-feet I-^Mixchbll. 

Vmsam. (Book viii. $ 59, p. 566.) 

Lords and ladies, for your ear, 
We have a petitioner. 
I^anio ;uid lineage would yuu know I— 
'Tis Apollo's child, the crow ; 
Waiting till your hands dispense 
Gift of barley, bread or pence. 
Be it but a lump of salt ; 
His m not the mouth to halt. 
Nought that's proffer d he denies ; 
Long experience makes him wise. 
Who to-day gives salt, hct knows, 
Next day fig or li(tnev throws. — 
Open, ope?i gate and door : 
Mark ! the moment we implore. 
Comes the d;incrhter of the squire^ 
With such figs as wako de.^ire.— 
Maiden, for this favour done 
May thy fortunes, as they run. 
Ever brighten — be thy spouse 
Hich and of a noble house ; 
May thy sire in aged ease 
Nurse a boy who calls thee mother : 
And his grandam on her knees 
Rock a girl who calls him brother 
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Kept ai? bride in reservation 

For some thvour'd near relation.— 

But enough now : I must tread 

Where my feet and eyes are led ; 

Dropping at each door a strain, 

Let me lose my suit or gain. 
Then search, worthy gentles, the cupboard's cloee nook : 
To the lord^ and still more to the lady we look : 
Custom vaxrants the suit— let it still then bear sway ; 
And your crow, as in duty most boimden, shall pray. 

MiTOHELL. 

Tfie same. 

Good people, a handful of barley bestow 
On the bearera about of the sable -crow— 

Ap(^o*8 daughter she — 
But if the barley-heap wax low. 
Still kindly let your bounty flow, 
And of the yellow grains that grow 

On the wheaten stalk be free. 
Or a-well-kneaded loaf or an obolos give. 
Or what you will, ftjfr the crow must lire. 

If the gods have been bountiful to you to-day, 
Oh, say not to her for whom we sing, 

Say not, we implore you, nay. 
To the bird of the cloudy wing. 

A grain of salt will please her well. 
And whoso this day that bestows, 

May next day give (for who can tell?) 
A comb from which the honey Hows. 
But come, come, what need we say more ? 
Open the door, boy, open the door. 

For Plutus has heard our prayers. 
And see, through the porch, a damsel, as sweet 
As the winds that play roimd the flowery feet 
Of Ida, comes the crow to meet. 

And a basket of figs she bears. 
Oh, may this maiden happy be. 
And from care luid sorrow free: 
Let her all good fortune find, 
And a husband rich and kind. 
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And when her parents have grown old. 

Let her in her father" s arraa 

Place a buy a^j fair as she, 

"With the ringlets all of gold, 

And, upon her luother's knee, 

A maiden deck'd with all her charms. 

But I from house to house must go, 

And wherever my eyes by my feet are biuiiei. 

To the muse at nigiit and moru 

For those who do or don't bestow, 

The mellow %N ords of song shall flow. 

Come then, irood folks, your plenty share ; 

0 give, my prince I and maiden hir, 

Be bountiful to-day. 
Sooth, custom bids ye all to throw 
Whole handfulls to the begging crow; 
At least give something; say not, No, 

And we will go our way. — J. A. Si. Joh». 



CLBOBULua. (Book viii. § 60, p. 567,) ) 

The swallow is come, and with her brings ? 

A year with plenty overflowing^ 

Freely its rich gifis bestowing^ > 
The loveliest of lovely springs. 

She is come, siie is come, 

To her sunny home ; .' \ 

And white is her breast as a beam of light, \ 
But her back and her wiu^ are as black m night. 

Then bring forth your store, 

Bring it out to the door, 
A mass of figs, or a stoop of wine, 
Cheese, or meal, or what you will, 
Whatever it be we'll not take it ill : 
iiven an egg will not come amiss, 

For the swallow 's not nice i 

When she wishes to dine. . 
Come, whnt shall we have { Say, what shall it belt 

For we will not go. 
Though time doth flee, 

Till thou aDswerest Yw, or anawerest No^ 
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But if thou art churlish <w6'li break down the gate, 

And thy pretty wife we'll bear away; 
She is amall, and of no great weight 

Open, open, then we say. 
Not old men^ but boys are we^^ 
And the swaUow saya^ Open to ma**— J* A< Sx. JoBir. 

The iame. 

The swallow, the swallow has burst on the si^t^ 

He brings us gay seasons of yemal delight^ 

His back it is sable, his belly is white. 

Can your pantty nought Bpaceii 

Iliat his palate may pleas^ 

A fig— or a pear— 

Or a slice of rich cheese? 
' Mark, he bam all delay: 

At a word, my fiiendf sa||r» 

Is ityn^r^js it nay I 

Do we go t— do we stayer- 
One gift and we're gone : 

Befuse, and anon 

On your gate and your, door 

All our fuiy we pour. 

Or our strength shall be tried 

On your sweet little bride : 

From her seat we will tear her; 

From her home we will bear her ; 

She is light, and will ask 

But smdl hands to the task. — 

Let your bounty then lift 

A stoeU aid to our mirth ; 

And whaterer iSttb gift, 

Let its size sp^tk its wortik 

The swallow, the swallow 

Upon you doth wait : 
, . An almsman and suppliant 
" He stands at your gate : 

Set open, set open 

Your gate and your door ; 

Neither giants nor greybeards,— 

We joui' bouutj' implore. — Mitchelu 



I 
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The tame. 

The swallow 's come, winging 

His way to us here ! 

Fair hom*s is he bringing, - 

And a happy new year 1 

White and black 

Are his belly and back. 

Give him welcome once more^ 

With tigs from your store, ' ' 

With wine in its flasket, 

And ciieese in its basket, 

And eggs, — ay, and wheat if we ask it. 

Shall we go or receive 1 yes, we'll go, if you'll give^ 

But, if you refuse us, we joever will leave. 

We'll tear up the door, 

And the lintel and fl(X)r ; 

And your wife, if you still demur-— 

She is little and l^ht - we will oome to-night 

And run away e*ea with her. 

But if you will grant ' 

The presents we want, 

Great good shall come of it, 

And plenty of profit! 

Come, throw open free 

Tour doors to the swallow i 

Your childxen are we, 

Kot old beggars^ who Mow. — B. (X 



EuPHRON. (Book ix. § 21, p. 595.) 

Oarian ! time well thy ambidextrous part^ 

Nor alwajrs filch. It was but yesterday, 

Blundering) they nearly caugjit thee in the fiiCt ^ 

None of thy balls had liyera, and the guests, 

In horror, pierced their airy emptiness. 

Not even the brains were there, thou brainless hound I 

If thou aH hired among the middling class. 

Who pay thee freely, be thou honourable 1 

But for this day, where now we go to cook, 

E'en cut the ;oDM»ter*s throat for all I care; 
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" A word to th* wise," and show thyself my Bcholar I 

There thou ma/st filch and revel ; all maj yield 

Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 

Tis an old miser gives ft. sordid dinner, 

And ecps o'er every sparing dish at table; . 

Then if I do not find thou dost devour 

All thou canst touch, e'en to the very coals, ' 

I will disown thee 1 Lo i old Skin-flint comes; 

In his dry eyes what parsimony stares 1*— D'Isbabu. 



S0BIFAI8B.9 (Book ix. § 22, p. 595.) 

A. If you consider well, my Demyhu^ 
Out art is neither low nor despicable ; 

But since each rude and untaught blockhead dares 

Present himself as cook professed, the art 

Has sunk in estimation, nor is held 

In that respect and honour as of old.-— 

Imagine to yonxaelf a cook indeed^ 

Yerfled from his infimcy in all the arte 

And mysteries of his trade ; a person, too, 

Of shining talents, well ins^cted in 

The theory and practice of his art ; / 

From such a one you wiU be taught to prize 

And value as you ought, this fii-st of arts. 

There are but three of anv character 

Now living : Boiclion is cme, and then 

Chariades, and, to crown all, myself; 

The rest, depend upon it, aic beneath 

Your notice. 

B, How is that l 

A. Believe me, truth; . 

We three are the supporters of the school 
Of Sicyon ; he, indeed, was prince of cooks, 
And as a skill'd professor, taught us iirst 
The motion of the stars, and the whole scheme 
And science of astrology ; he then 
Inform'd us of the rules of architecture^ 
And next instructed us in physics, and 
The laws of motion, and th' inventions rare 

ATH. — YOU m, 
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Of natural pliilosophy ; this dono, 
He lectured in the military art. 
Having obtain'd this previous knowledge, he 
Began to lead m to the elements 
. Ofcooketj. * 

R Can what you say be truth. 

Or do you jest? 

A, Most certainly 'tis true ; 

And while the boy is absent at the market^ 
I will just touch upon the sul^ect| which, 
As time shall serve hereafter, we may treat 
Hore laigely at our ease. - 

^. Apollo, liad 

Thy kind assistance, for I *ve mudi to hear. ' 

A, First, then, n perfect and accomplish^ oook 
Should be well skill'd in meteorology^ 
Should know the motions of the stars, both when ' 
They rise, and when again they set ; and how 
The planets move within their several orbits ; 
Of the Bun*8 course, when he prolongs the day,* 
Or sets at early hour, and bringe in night ; 
His place i' the Zodiac ; fi>r ais these revolve 
All fdiments are savoured, or to please 
And gratify the taste, or to ofieiid' 
And pall the appetite : he who knows this 
Has but to mind the seaaon of the year, 
And he may decorate his table with 
The choicest viand% of the highest lelish. 
But he who, ignorant of this, pretends 
To give directions for a feast, must ML 
Perhaps it may excite your wonder, how 
The rules of architectui'c should improve 
^J'he art of cookery 1 * 

M, I own it does. 

A. I will convince you, then. You must agree, 
That 'tis a most important point to have 
The chimney fix'd just in its proper place; 
That light be well diffused throughout the kitchen ; 
That vou mav see how the wind blows, and liow 
The smoke inclines, which, ^a« it leans to this ' 
Or t' other quarter, a good cook knows well 
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To take ttd vant£^ of ihedrrtirniiteiMftj 

And make it fimun^ to his art 

Then militaiy tactioB have their use ; 

And this the learned professor knows, and like 

A prudent general, marshals out his iorcc 
In proper files, lor order governs all ; 
He sees each disli iirranged upon the board 
With due decorum, in its proper places 
And borne from thence in the same order, too ; 
No liorrj, no confusion ; his quick eye 
Discovers at a glance if all is right ; 
Knows how to suit the taste of every guest, 
If such a dM\ f-hould quickly be removed^ 
And such another occupy its place. 
To one serves Tip his food quite Binokiug ixot^ 
And to another moderately Wcirm, 
Then to a third quite cold, but all in order, 
And at the moment, as he gives the word. 
This knowledge is derived, as you perceive, 
From strict attention to the rules of art 
And martial disoipline. — ^Would you know more ? 
^. I am quite ■atiBfted, and so fjumrelL^ANON. 

Such lore, he said, was requisite 
Forjiim who thought beside his i^t ; 
And undeterred nouM or lieat, 
Could calmly con eaok new xeqeipt : 
Star knowledgt finty for Mdlff m found , 
With rolling months to go the round; 
And, as the sunshine 's i£ort or long. 
Yield flayouxB exquisite or strong : 
Mshee, 'tia known, as fieasons vary^ 
Are delicate^ or quite ^ eontrarj;' 
The tribes <^ atr, lilce those of fin, 
Change with eaob iBign tbe son goes in: 
So iAoii who only knows wha^ eheer. 
Not when to buy 's no eook, 'tis clear, 
A<cook who woidd his Idtdien show, 
Must also architecture know ; 

4f2 
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And liowe'er it blows widioiit^ 

His fire, like Vesta's, ne'er goes out ; # 

Nor soot unsightly smudge the dish. 

And spoil the vol au vent, or fish. 

Nor only to the chimney looks 

Our true M:L^roiros, kins: of cooks ; 

Beside the clunmey, that his eye 

May clearly view the day's supply. 

He opes liis window, in that spot 

Where Sol peeps in, to sinnv what's what: 

The range, the dresser, ceiling, iloor, 

What cupboard, shelves, and where the door 

Are his to plan ; and if he be 

The man I mean, to each he 11 see. 

Lastly, to marshal in array 

The long-drawn line of man jind tray: 

The light-armM first, who niTiihly bear 

Their glittering lances through the air ^ 

And then the hoplitic troop to goad, 

Who bend beneath their chargeri loacl^ 

And, empty dishes ta'en away. 

Place solid flank for new anaj; 

While heavy tables creak and groan 

Under the xSipos XxnTaBtay. 

All this demands such skill, as wields 

The veteran chief of hard-won fields 1 

AVho rules the roast might mle the sesi^ 

Or baste his foes with equal ease ; 

And oooks who 're equal to a tmtt, 

Might take a town, or otonn redoat->-W. J. & 

The same. 

Cocik. Our art is not entirely deBpioahle, 
If you examine it» good Demylus ; 
But the pursuit has been run down, and all 
Almost^ however stujad, say they're oooks ; 
And by such cheats as these the art is ruin*dr 
For, if yon take a veritable cook. 
Well brought up to bis business from a boy. 
And skilful in the properties of things 
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And knowinof a,ll the usual sciences ; 
Then the aftair vrill sceui quite different. 
We are the only three reiiiaimng oues — 
Chariades, and BosdioUi and I. 
A fico for the rest I 

Gent, What *s that you aay I 

Cook, What, / ? Tis we that keep up Sicon^S school. 
Who was the head and founder of the art. 
He used to teach us first of all astronomj ; 
Next after that directly, architecture ; 
I Oonfining all he said to natural science. 
Then, to conclude, he lectured upon tactics. 
Ail this he made us learn before the art 

€fen^ Dear sir, d'ye mean to ivony me to death! 

Cook, No ; while the slave is coming back from market^ 
1*11 rouse your cariosity a little 
Upon the subject) that we thus may seize 
This most convement time for conversatioiL 

Gent, By PhoebuSi but you 'U find it a hard matter I 

Cock, listen, good sir. Firstly^ the cook must know 
** Astronomy,** — ^the settings and the risings 
Of all the stars, and when the sun comes back 
Both to the longest and the shortest day, 
And through what constellations lie is passing. 
For nearly evcj y kind of meat and food 
Receives, they js:iy, a varying gout within it 
During the revolution of the system. 
iSo he that knows all this, will see the season, 
And use each article just as he ought ; 
But he that does not, will be justly thump' d. 
Afrain, perhaps, you wonder as to architecture,** 
How it can aid the art of cookery? 

Gent. I know it. 'Tis most strange. 

Cook. Yet rU expiaiu it 

To plan the kitchen rightly and receive 
As much light as you want, and see from whence 
The draught is, does good service in the business 
The driving of the smoke, now here, now there, 
Makes a material difference when you 're boiling. 
AVhy should I, then, go on to prove that ** tactics '* 
Are needful to the Cook) Good order 's good 
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In every station and in every azi ; 
In ours, it almost is the leading point. 
The serving up, and the removing all things 
In order, and the seeing when 's the time 
Either to introduce them quick or slowly, 
And how the gaeets may feel ineUned for eatings 
And, as regards the diflhes too^ themselvea^ 
When is the proper time to serve some h<^, 
Some warm, some cooling, some completely cold. 
Is all discuss'd in the Taotieiaa's soienae* 

Geta. Then, as youVe pointed out to me what*« Jieedfid^ 
Go, get you gone, and zest yoiuself a bit— <Anon». 



Al£xis. (Book ix. § 23, p. 596.) 

A, You surely must confess that, in most arta^ 
The pleasure that results from the perfection 
Is not ei\joy'd by him alone^ whose mind 
The rioh invention plann'd, or by whose hands 
*Tis &sbion*d into shape ; but they who use it 
Perhaps partake a larger portion stilL 
J9. As Tm a stranger, pray inform me how 1 
A. For instance, to prepare a sumptuous feast. 
We must provide a tolerable cook ; 
His work once done, his function 's at an end. 
Then, if the ^ests for whom it is prepared 
Come at the proper moment, all is well, 
And they enjoy a moi>t delicious treat. 
If they delay, the dishes are all cold, 
And must be wmn'd again ; or what has been 
Kept back, is now too hastily despatched. 
And is served up ill dress' d, defrauding thus. 
The act itself of its due merit — Amon, 

■ ► . 



EuPHBOK. (Book iz. $ 34, "p. 997.) 

I have liad many pupils in my time, 

But you, my Lycus, far exceed them all 

In clear and solid sense^ and piercing judgment. 
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Taong as you are, with only tefi months* study, 

I send you forth into the world; a cook. 

Complete and ^peifyct in the mlee of aart 

Agis of Ehodes aikme knew how to broil 

A fish in due perfectien j Nereus, too, 

Of Chios, for stewed oongera bad no equal ; 

For from his hands^ it was a dish for th' gods. 

Tben for wh4te thrion, no one could exceed 

Chariades of Athens ; for black broth, 

Til' invent ion and perfection 's justly due 

To Lamprias alone; while A])«>netus 

Was held unrivall'd for ins bau&iges. , ' • 

For lentils, too, Euthjuus beat the world ; 

And Aristion above all the rest 

Knew Low to suit each guest, with tne same dish 

Served up in various foriTiB, at those repasts 

Where each niaii j)aid his share to deck the board. — 

After the ancient Sophists, these alone 

Were justly deem'd the seven wise men of Greece. — ^Anon» 



Stbato, (Book ix. $ 29, p. 601.) 

I've harboured a he-sphinx and not a cook, 
For, by the gods ! he talk'd to me in riddles, 
And coin'd new words that pose me to interpret. 
No sooner had he enier'd on his office, 
Than eyeing me from head to foot, he cries — 
"How many mortals hast thou bid to supper ?** 
Mortals ! quoth I, what tell you me of mortals? 
Let Jove decide on their mortality ; 
You're crazy sure 1 none by that name are bidden* 

No table usher ? no one to officiate 
As master of the courses 1 " — No such peraon } 
Moschion and Niceratus and Philinns, 
These are my gu^ts and Mends, and amongst these 
You '11 find no table-decker, as I take it 
" Gods I is it possible V] cried he ; — Most certain, 
I patiently replied : he swelVd and huff'd, 
As if, forsooth ! 1 'd done him heinous wrong, 
And robb*d him of his proper dignity; 
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Kldiculous conceit ! — What offering mak*Bt thou 
To Erysichthon " he demanded : None — 

ShaU not th« wide-honi*d ox be fell d ? " cries he : 
I saorifioe no ox — *^ Nor yet a wether ?" 
Not I9 by Jove! a simple sheep perhaps : 
^.^id what's a wether but a sheep t*' cries he. 
I 'm a plain man, my iriend, and therefore speak 
Plain language What ! I speak as Homer does; 
And sure a cook may use like privilege 
And more than a blmd poet"— Not with me ; 
I 'n have no kitchen-Homers in my hoose ! 
So pray discharge yourself l—1%is said, we parted. 

OmBBBXiaKa 



AsTHiFPua. (Book ix* § 68, p. 637.) 

I like to see the faces of my guests, 

To feed them as their age and station claim. 

My kitchen changes, as my guests inspire 

The various spectacle ; for lovers now. 

Philosopher, and now for financiers, 

If my young royster he a mottled spark. 

Who molts an acre in a savoury dish 

To charm his mistress, scuttle-fish and crabs, 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 

Of cordials filter'd, exquisitely rich. 

For such a host, my fHend ! expends muoh more 

In oil than cotton ; solely studying love I 

To a philosopher, that animal, 

Voracious, solid ham and bulky feet; 

But to the financier, with costly nioeneas, 

Olooiscujs rare, or rarity more rare. 

Insensible the palate of old age. 

More difficult than the soft lips of youth 

To move, I put much mustard in their dish ; 

With quickening sauces make their stupor keen, 

And lash the la^ blood that creeps within.-— D*IaRAaLL 
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DioxTSiUB. (Book iz. § 69, p. 638.) 

*^ Know then, the Cook, a dlimer that *s bespoke 
Aspiring to prepare, with ])iescient zeal 
Slionld know the tastes aiid humours of the guesta^ 
For if he drud^^es througii the common work, 
ThoTit^htless of manner, careless what the place 
And seasons claim, and what the favouring hour 
Auspicious to his genius may present, 
Why, standing 'midst the multitude of men, 
Call we this plodding fricoMeer a Cook f 
Oh, differing far ! and one is not the other ! 
We call indeed the (general of an army 
Him who is phaiged to lead it to the war ; 
But the true general is the man whose mind, ' 
Mastering events, anticipates, combines j 
Else he is but a leader to his men ! 
With our profession thus : the first who comes 
May with a humble toil, or slice, or chop, 
Prepare the ingredients, and around the fire 
Obsequious, him I call a fricasseer I 
But ! the cook a blister glory crowns i 
Well 8kiU*d is he to know the place, the hour. 
Him who invites, and him who is invited. 
What fish in season makes the market ricli^ 
A choice delicious rarity ! I know 
That aU,.we always find; but always all. 
Charms not the palate, critically fine. 
Archestratus, in culinary lore 
Deep for his time, in this more learned age 
1b wanting; and full oft he surely talks 
Of what he never ate. Suspect his page. 
Nor load thy genius with a barren precept 
Look not in books for what some idle sage 
So idly raved ; for cookery is an art 
ComportinjDf ill witli rhetoric; 'tis an art 
Still chauginir, and of momentary triumph! 
Know on tliyself tliy genius must depend. 
All books of cookery, all helps of art, 
All critic learning, all commenting notes. 
Axe vain,. if, void of genius, thou wouldst cook I'* 
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The culinary sage thus spoke; his friend 
Demands, " Where is the ideal cook thou paint'stl" 
** Lo, I the man l" the savouring sage replied. 

Now be thine eyes the witness of my art t 
This tunny drest^ so odorous shall steam^ 
The spicy sweetness so shall steal thy sense, 
That thou in a delidons reverie 
Shalt slumber heavenly o'er the Attic didi !** — D'Ibbabll 

The Mmt. 

A, The wretch on whom yon lavish so muoh prais^ - 
I swear, by all the gods, but ill desei^es it~ 
The tnie professor of the art should strive 
To gratify the taste of every guest; 
For if he merdy famishes the table. 
Sees all the dishes properly disposed, 
And thinks, having done thia^ he has discharged 
His office^ he's mistaken, and deserves 
To be oonsidei'd only as a drudge, 
A kitchen-drudge, without or art or skill. 
And differs widely from a cocA indeed, 
A master of his trade. — He bears the name 
Of Greneral, *tis true, who heads the army ; 
But he whose comprehensive mind surveys 
The whole, who knows to turn each circumstance 
Of time, and place, and action, to advantage,— 
Foresees what difficulties may occur. 
And how to conquer them, — this is the man 
Who should be call'd the general ; the other 
The mere conductor of the troops, no more : 
So in our art it is an easy thing 
To boil, to roast, to stew, to fricussce, 
To blow the bellows, or to stir the hre; 
But a professor of the art regards 
The time, the place, th* inviter, and the guest; 
And when the market is well stored with fij^ 
Knows to select, and to prefer mch only 
As are in proper season, and, in short, 
Omits no knowledge that may justly lead 
To the perfection of his art 'Tis true, 
ArchestoatuB has writteu on the 8al]rject> 
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And 18 aDow'd by many to have left 
Most choice receipts, and rare inTentions 
tJaefal and pleasing ; yet in many things 
He was profoundly ignorant, and speaks 
Upon report, mthoat substantial proof 
Or knowled^ of his own. We must not trusty 
Nor giye our fidth to loose conjectures thus; 
For in our art we only can depend 
On actual practice and experiment 
Having no fiz'd and settled laws by which 
We may be govem'd, we mast fkame our own, 
Aa time and opportunity may serve, 
Which if we do not well improve, the art 
Itself must suffer by our negligence. 

B. You £irc indeed a most renown'd professor; 
But stiJl you have omitted to |joint out 
The projjcrties of that mcc^. skilful cook 
Who furnish'd splendid, feast-i with so much ease. 

A. Give but the word, and you shall see me dress 
A thrion in such style i and other dainties 
To furnish out a fall and rich repast, 
That you may easily conceive the rest; 
Nay, you will think yourself in Attica, . # 

From the sweet frag^rance, and delicious taste; 
And then the whole so various, and wcll-dress'd, • • 
You shall be puzzled where to fix your choice, * 
From the stored viands of so rich a board — Anon. 



Mnbshcaghitb. (Book X. $ 18, p. 663.) 

Dost know whom thou 'rt to sup with, friend 1 — I'll tell thee^ 

With <j:ladiators, not with peaceful i^uests ; 

Instead of knives we 're finri'd with naked sword% 

And swallow firebrands in the place of food : 

Daggers of Ore to arc served us for coAlectioii% 

And for a plate of pease a fricassee 

Of shattered spears : the cushions we repose ou^ 

Are shields and breastplates, at our feet a pile 

Of slings and arrows, and our foreheads wreatb*cl ^ 

With militaiy enttgDS, not witb myrtle. — CdhbsrIiAKd. 
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The tame, 

Know'st thou with whom thou hast to deal I 

On sharpen' d swords we make our meal ; 

The dripping torch, snap dragon- wise. 

Our burning beverage supplies; 

And Cretic shafts, as sweetmeats stored, 

Form the dessert upon our board. 

With tid-bits of split javelin : 

Pillow'd on breastplates we recline ; 

Strew'd at our feet ai-c slinks and bows, 

And orowu'd with catapults our brows. — W&angham. 

The same, 

Herkea mj word : wote thou, leve brother nun, 
Hiou sbulde in certaine thys daie iryth ns din. 
Brigbt swerdes «od eke biowne our yittfdle been ; 
Torches we glot for sowle, that fyerie been. 
Efteone the page doth sette upon our bord, 
Yi«tte fro Crete, kene arwes long and broad ; 
No fetches do we ete, but aperee shente. 
That gadred ben fro blood ydrenched benta 
The BUver targe, and peroed habergeon, 
Been that^ whan sonno Is set, we lig upon. 
On bowee reste our fete whan that we slepe, 
With katapultes crownde, so beie hem clepa — W. 



Alcjbus. (Book X. § 35, p. 679.) 

To be bowM by grief is fdly ; 

Kought is gain*d by melancholy ; 

Better than the pain of thinking 

Is to steep the sense in drinking. — IijLA:^i>. 



Aums. (Book x. § 71, p. 709.) 

A. A thing exists which nor immortal is, 
Nor mortal, but to both belongs, and lives 
neither god nor man does. Evt^rj day 
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*Ti8 bom anew and dies. No eje can see it, 
And yet to all 'tis known. 

A A plague upon you ! 

You bore me with your riddles. 

A. StilJ, all this 
Is plain and easy. 

B, What then can it be 1 

A. Sleep — ^that puts all our cares and pains to flight. 

J. A. St. John. 

The same. 

Nor mortal fnki^ nor yet immortal thine, 
Amalgam rare of hnman and divine ; 
Still ever new thou comes^ soon again 
To vanisfa, fleeting as the phantom train ; 
Ever invisible to earthly eye, 

Yet knovm to each one most familiarly. — ^F. Metcalfe; 



£oBuiiU& (Book z. § 71, p. 710.) 

A, What is it that, while young, is plump and heavy. 
But, being full grown, is light, and wingless mounts 
Upon the conrier winds, and foils the sight ? 

B. The THibTLE S Beard ; for this at first sticks fast 
To the green snod, which, ripe and dry, falls off 
Upon the cradling breeze, or, upwards pufF'd 

By playful urchins, sails along the air. — J. A. St. Jobn. 



AFn?HANEB. (Book X. $ 73, p. 711.) 

There is a female which within her bosom 
Carries her young, that, mute, in fact, yet speak, 
And make their voice heard on the howling waves, 
Or wildest continent. They will converse 
Even vith the abeent, and inform the deaf. 

J* A. St. John; 
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X The same. 

Know\st thoa the creature, that a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mew d ? ' 
Though voiceless all, beyond the ocean wide 
To distant realms their still small voices glide. 
Far, &r away, whomever t* address they seek 
Will nndentand, yet no one hears them sp^k. 

Mbeoalsb. 



TRBODB0TB& (Book X. § 75, p. 713.) 

A thing whose match, or in the depths profound 
Of ocean, or on earth, can ne'er be found ; 
Cast in no mortal mould its growth of limb 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest wiuoou 
'Tis *born, and lo ! a giant form appears ; 
Toward middle no^e a smaller size it wears; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o'er, 
How wonderful gigantic as before.— F« Msioalfe. 



* THBoraoraa (Book x. § 75, p. 713.) 

We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other : 
She too expires, and so brings forth her mother. 

F. Metoalpe. 

XENOFHAKm (Book XL § 7y p. 729.) 

The ground is swept, and the tnclinium cleaUi 
The hands are purified, the trobL ts too 
Well rinsed, each guest upon his forehead bears 
A wreathed flow'ry crown ; from slender yase 
A willing youth presents to Cfich in turn 
'A sweet and costly perfume; while the bowl. 
Emblem of joy and social mirth, stands by, 
Fiird to the brim ; another pours out wine 
Of most delicious fiayour, breathing round 
Fragrance of flowers^ and honey newly made; 
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So grateful to the sense, that none refuse; 
While odoriferous gums fill all tiie room. 
Water is Rcrved too, cold, and fresh, and clear; 
Bread, saffron tinged, that looks like leaves of gold. 
The board is gaily spread with honey pure, 
And Ravoury cheese. The altar, too, which stands 
Full in the centre, crown'd with How ry wreaths ; 
The house resounds with music and with song, 
With songs of grateful praise, such as become 
The wise and good to ofter to the gods, 
\ In chaste and modest phrase. They humbly ask, 
Potiriiig their free libations, to pKioenre 
A fina and enpen xnind ; to do ]x> wroDg^ 
But equal justice to dispense to all ; 
A task more easy, more delightful iar, 
Than to command, to alander, or oppress. 
At such repasts each guest may safely drink 
As much as suits his sober appetite. 
Then unattended seek his hom<^ unless 
His feeble age requires assistance. Him 
Above all otiiers let us praise^ who while 
The cheerftd cup goes rounds shaU charm the guests 
With free recital of acts Wfxrthy praise, 
And fit to be remembei'd; that inspire 
The soul to valour, and the love of ikme. 
The meed of virtuous action. Far firom us 
The war of Titans; or tiie bloody strifi» * 
Of the seditious Centaurs; such examples 
Have neither use nor profit-— wiser faar 
To look to brighter patterns that instruct. 
And lead the mind to great and good pursuits.-^ ANoy. 



Alexis. (Book zi § 9, p. 731.) 

Do you not know that by the term call'd life, 

We mean to give a softer tone to ills 

That man is heir to 1 Wiietlior I judge right 

Or wrong in this, I '11 not presiunci to say— ^ • 

Having* reflected long and sf3riously, 

To this conchision I am brought at last. 
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That. iHiivei-sal folly governs all; 

For in tins little life of ouvs, we seem 

As strangers that have left their native home. 

AYe make our tirst appearance from the realms 

Of death and darkness, and emerge to light, 

And join th* assembly of our fellow-men — 

They who enjoy themselves the most, and drink. 

And laugh; and banish care, or pass the day 

In the soft blandishments of love^ and leave 

No joy untasted, no delight untried 

That innocence and virtue may approve, 

And this gay festival afford, depart 

Cheerful, like guests contented, to their home.— Ahos; 



Sappho. (Book xi. § 9, p. 731.) 

Oome^ Venus, come ! 
Hither mth thy golden cup, 

Where neotar^ioated flowerets swim I 
Fill, fill the goblet up I 
^ese laughing lips shall kiss the brim— 
Come^ Yenue^ come !— Ajtobt. 

Pttheab. (Book zi. § 14, p. 734.) 

Here joUy Pytheas lies, 

A right honest man, and wise, 
Who of goblets had very great store, 

Of amber, silver, gold, 

All glorious to behold, 
In number ne'er equalled before. — J. A. St. John. 



AuTBOB OF 9HB Thebais. (Book xl. $ 14^ p. 7d5«) 

Then Polyneices of the golden locks, 
Sprung from the gods, before his father placed 
A table all of silver, which had once 
Bteu Cadmub a, next fiU'd the golden bowl 
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With xiohest wine. At this old (Ediptu^ 
Seeing tihe honout*d x^ios of his dra 
Planed to Tulgar uaesi roused to aneer, 
Fh>nounoed fieroeimpreeationst insb*a his soob 
Might live no more in amity together^ 
Bat plunge in feuds and slaughters^ and contend 
For their inheritance : and the Furies heard. 

J. A.ST.jGmi» 

(Book xi § 19, p. 738.) 

Troy's lofty towers by Orociaii^ siick d behold I 
Parrbasios* draught, M^ys eugraved in gold. 

SOPATEB. (Book xi. § 2S, p. 7i2.) 

^is sweet in early mom to cool the hps 
With pure fresh water from the gushing Ibunt^ 
Mingled with honey in the Baucnlis^ 
When one o*er .night has made too free with wine^ 
And feels sharp thirst-^. A. Sr. John. 



Albxis. (Book xi. § 30, p. 743.) 

A. But tet me first descrihe the cup ; Hwas rounds 
Old, broken-ear*d, and precious small beside^ 
Buying indeed some letters on *t 

B, Tes, letters; 
Eleven, and all of gold, forming the name 

Of Saviour Zeus. 
A, Tush ! no, some other god. 

J. A* Sr. JoHB^ 

Damoxento (Book xi. § 35, p. 747.) 

A. Tf this hold not enough, see, the boy comes 
Bearing the Elephant i 

Immortal gods 1 

ATH. — VOL. in. 4 O 



mat thing is «Mt 

Jk d!iwiM^4bimfi»yi*d cwf^ 
The workmanii^ ef Aim; xl 9ttMar 
Only thfoo' giHofML-**J* A* Jar 



Remark, how wisely ancient art provides 

The broad-brimm'd cup with flat expanded sides ; 

A cup contrived for man's discreeter use. 

And sober portions of the generous juice ; • * 

But woman's more ambitiou^j thirsty soul 

Sooa long'd to revel in the plenteous bowl ; 

Deep and capacious as the swelling hold 

Of some stout bark she shaped the hollow mould. 

Then turning out a vessel like a tun, 

Simpering exciaim d — Ulugerve I X drink h^t one. 



Abchuu)chu& (Book xL § 66» p. HL) 

Come then, my friend, and seiM the flask. 

And while the deck around ns roUs, 
Dash we the cover from the cask, 

And crown with wine our flowinir bowLs. 
While the deep hold is tempest-tost^ 

We'U strain bright nectar from the lees : 
For, though our freedom here be lost, 

We drink no water on the sea& — C. Mkhivale. 



ALBons. (Book xii. § 1, p. 818 ; iv. § 5d, p. 265, <S:c.) 

You, Sir, a Cyrenean, as I take you. 

Look at your sect of despeiute voluptuaries ; 

There *s Diodorua— ^beggary is too good for him^ 

A vast inheritance in two short yeanj 

Where is it t Squandered, vani^*d, gone for 0?ir ; 

So rapid was his disnpatioii.— Stop 1 • 
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Stop! my good friend? 700 erT"; notqnltoigMI 
This man irent fut and wokiy to bis rvm ; 
What talk yon <tf two yeaitff Aft many daysj 
Two little dayS; weie long enough to finiali 
Young Epicharides ; be bad ftome soul. 
And drove a merry pace to bw undoings 
Marry 1 if a kind surfeit would surprise us, 
Ere "we sit down to earn it, such prevention 
Would come most opportune to save the ti'uublje 
Of a sick stomach and an aching head : 
But whilst the punishment is out of sight, 
And the full chalice at our lips, we drink, 
Drink all to-daj, to-morrow fast and mourn, 
Sick, and all o'er oppressed with nauseous fnme»; 
Such is the drunkard's curse, and Hell itself 
Cannot devise a greater. Oh that nature 
Might quit us of this overbearing burthen, 
This tyrant-god, the belly ! tnke that from 11% 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 

JBkoneiated man, shall be ail aonL — GgMBBHLAWik 



Anaxilas. (Book ziii. § G, p. 893.) 

Whoever lias been weak enough to dote, 

And live in precious boTidnpre iit the feet 

Of an imperious mistress, may relate 

Some part of their iniquity at least. 

In fsLCty what monster is there in the world 

That bears the least comparison with them 1 

What firightful dragon, or chimera dire, 

^Yhat Scylla^ what Charybdifl^ omi ereeed tbeu % 

Nor spbmz, nor hy<ln» nay, no winged bavpy, 

Ncn* biui9ry lioness, nor poisonous addtr. 

In noxious qaaUdeBy m half so bad. 

They are a race accursed, and stand aione 

Preeminent in wickedaaBa. For instance^ 

Plangon, a foul cbimeva^ wp^niiug flamei!^ 

And dealing oat destmotioD &r and near^ 

And no BeUeropbon to craab the monster, 

iQ2 
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Then Sinope, a many-headed hydra, 
An old and wrinkled liag — Gnathine, too, 
Her neighbour— Uli 1 ihcy Lire a piecioub pair. 
Naniiu's :i barking Scylla, nothing less- 
Having already privately dij^patch'd 
Two of her lovers, she would lure a third 
To sure destruction, but the youth escaped, 
Thanks to his pliant oars, and better fortune. 
Phryne, like foul Char}^bdis, swallows up 
At once the pilot and the bark. Theauo, 
Like a pluck'd siren, has the Yoice and look 
Of womnn, hut below the waist, her limbs 
"Wither d and shrunk in to the blackbird's size. 
These wretched women, one and all, partake 
The nature of the Theban Sphinx ; they speak 
In doubtful and ambiguous phrase, pretend 
To lore yoa truly, and with all their hearts, 
Then whisper in your ear, some little want — 
A girl to wait on them fcnootfa, a bed. 
Or easy-chair, a brazen tripod too— 
Give what you will they never are content; 
And to sum up their character at once, 
No beast that haunts the forest for his prey 
Is half 80 mischieYOiuL— Anov. 

The same. 

Away, away with these female friends I- 

He whose embraces have endrded one, 

Will own a monster has been in his arms ; 

Fell as a dragon Is, fire-sponting like 

€him8Bra» lilro the rapid ooean^-portent^ 

Three-headed and dog-snouted ! — 

Harpies are less obsbene in toadi than they : 

The ti^:ess rohb^ of her first, whelpi^ more meanoiful t 

Asps, scorpions, vipers, amphidwnas dlre^ 

CoKBStes, Ellops, Dip8as,'ail in one 1— 

But come, let's pass them in review before m, 
And see how close the parallels will hold. 
And first for Planp^on : where in the scale place her t 
E'en rank her with the beast whose breath is flame. 
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Like her she deals combustion round; and foreigners 
B7 scores have perish'd in her conflagrations. 

One only 'scaped the feir incendiary, 
And that by yirtne of his nimble steed. 
iTe baok'd his baggage, and tum'd tail upon her. — 
Have commeice with Sinope^ and youll find 
That Lema's monster muB no tale ; for like. 
The hjdia she can multiply her members, 
And mir Gnathsena is the present ofBdioot : 
H€T morning charms for beauties in the wane 
Compensate— but — ^the dupe pays doubly for*t 
There's Nanno too Nanno and Scylla's pool 
Bear dose similitude : two swains have niflde 
Already shipwreck in that gulf ; a third 
Had shared their fortunes, but the Aviser boy 
Plied well his oars, and boldly stood to sea-ward. 
If Nanno 8 Scjlla, Phryne is Charybdis : 
Woe to the wretch who comes witiiiii her tide ! 
Engulf 'd in whelming waves, both bark and mariner 
Are suck'd into th* abyss of quick perdition ! 
And what's Theano % bald, and bare, and peeled, 
With whom but close-pluck'd sirens ranks she % woman 
In face and voice ; but in her feet — a blackbird. 
But why enlarge my nomenclature % Sphinx is 
A common iiaiae for nil : on her enigma 
Is moiiided ail their speech : love, fealty, 
Affection, — these are terms drop clear enough 
From them, but at their heels comes a request, 
Wrapt up in tortuous phrase of nice perplexity, 
(ifmics.) — A four-foot couch perchance would grace thdr 
chamber ! 

Their needs forsooth .require a chair — ^three-footed, 
Or, for the nonce, two-footed — ^'twould content them." 
He that is yersed in points and tricks^ like (Edipus, 
Hears^ and escapes perchance with purse uniiyured \ 
The easy fool gapes, gazes, and— hey I presto! 
Both purse and Jperson's gone ! — Mitchell. 
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Amm (Book zBL $ 7, p. 894.) 

Wliat abject wretclies do we make ourselves 
Bv iiiving up the freedom and delights 
Of fc>iiigle life to a capricious u oman I 
Then, if she brings an ample fortune too, 
Her pride, and her pretensions are increased. 
And what should be a benefit, becomes 
A bitter curse, and grievous punisinncut. 
The anger of a man may well be borne, 
*Tis quick, and sudden, but as soon subsidesj 
It has a honied sweetness when compared 
To that of woman. If a mcin receiveB 
An injury, he may resent at tirst, 
But he will quickly pardon. Wonaeu first 
Offer the iiyury, then to increase 
Th' offenoei instead of soothing, they inflict 
A deeper wound by obstinate resentment- 
Neglect what's fit and proper to be done, 
But eagerly pnnme the thing they should not^^ 
And then they grow fantastical withal. 
When thej are perfectly in health complain 
In hint and feehla tone^ ^ thejr^ia akiky the^ die." 

Amoir. 



Abireofbon. (Book xiii $ 8, p. 894.) 

A man niLiy marry unce without a crime, 

But curbed i& lie wixo y^tida a ^cund time. — Gumbeslaicd. 

Mairiamat. (Book nu. f S» 

A, "Wliilc prndc!icc poiides, change not, at any rate^ 
A life of freedom fur tlio miu-ned Ktate : 

I ventured once to play that desperate game, 
And therefore warn you not to do the same. 

B, The counsel may be sage which you advance^ 
But I*m resolved to take the common chance. 

A, Mild gales attend that voyage of your life, 
And waft you safely through the sea of strife ; 
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Kot {he dire. lil^tt^ nor JBgM^ 

Where ont of Ukattf Mfa tamm fmwh 4kmm ; 

But thatf iiiiMWnqgibelB nnet'de^^ 

IVheie aU tiaft ii&«Di«Krelj osat aaraj.^-^MniL 



ALEXia (Book xiii. § 13, p. 899.) 

As slowly 1 retum*d from the Piraeua^ 

My miad ampvess'd with all the varioiUipain^ 

And pungent giie% that torture human 

I thus fo^ggn to reason with mysdC 

The paintere andlte acolpton^ who ninetend 

By cumiing art to gm the Jfonn' cf Lot^ 

Sjiow nothing of fais nature, for in tiuft: 

He's neither male nor female^ god or man, 

Kor Trise, nor foolish, but a compound atrange, 

Plartaking of tibe gualltieB of eac^ 

And an epitome of all in one. 

He has the fitamgth and prowess of b man, 

The weak timidity of helpless woman ; 

In folly furious, yet in prudence ^se 

And cii'ciimspcct. Mad ns an untamed beai>t, 

In strength and liardihood invincible, 

Then for ambition he's a very demon. 

I swear by sage Minerva and the gods, 

I do not know his likeness, one A\ hose imture 

Is so endued with qualities unlike 

The gentle name he bears. — Anok. 

T^ie same. 

One day as dowly aanntering from the poc:^ 
A thousand cares oonflioting in my breast, ' 
Tlius I b^an to e<»)un»De with myself— 
Methinks these painters misapply their art, 
And never knew the being whidi Hiey draw^ 
For mask ! thdr xnanj fiSse oonoeitB tS Love. 
Lore is nor male nor lemidey m«n nor god, 
ITor widi iDteSigenoe nor yet wii^otut 
But a BtnmgB cempannd <^all these, uniting 
In one ndrd esBenoe many oppodtes ; 
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A manly coura^ with a mmuui'sftart 
The niadmarf s phrenzy in a raaomag mind^ 
The strength of steel, the foxy of a beast. 
The ambitioii d a hero — something 'tis, 
But hj Minerva and the gods I swear 1 
I know not what this nametess something is. 

dWBERXiAKD. 

EuBULUS. (Book xui § 13^ p« 899.) 

Why, foolish painter, t:ive those wings to Love ] 

Love is not light, as my sad heart can prove ; 

Love }\ath no wings, or none that I can see ; 

If he can fly — ohi bid him fly from me I — Cumbem.and. 



Theophtlur (Book xiiL f 14, p. 900.) 

He who Liffirms that lovers are all mad, 

Or fools, gives no strong proof of his own sense ; ♦ 

For if from Iniinan life we take the joys 

And the delights of love, what is there left 

That can deserve a better name than death! 

For instance, now, I love a music girl, 

A virgin too, and am 1 therefore mad ] 

For she's a paragon of female beauty; 

Her form and figure excellent ; her yoice 

Melodiously sweet ; and then her air 

Has dignity and graoa With what delight 

I gaze upon her charms ! More than you feel 

At si^t of him who for the public shows 

Gives you fi:ee entrance to the theatre.— Anon. 

Theiame, 

If love be folly, as the schools would prove, 
The man must lose his wits, who falls in love ; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to deaths 
And then it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth ! there is a young and dijinty maid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade ^ 
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Wbat then ? must I defer to pedant rule, 

And own that love transforms me to a fool ? 

Not I, so help me ! By the gods I swear^ 

The nymph I love is fairest of the fair ; 

Wise, witty, dearer to her poet/s sight 

Than piles of money on an author's night ; 

Must 1 not love her then 1 Let the dull sot, 

Who made. the law^ obey it i I will not. — Cumbeblamd* 



A&K8I0FH0N. (Book xiii. § p. ^01.) 

LoYO^ tbe diBtorber of the peace of heaven^ 

And grand fomenter of Olympian feuds, 
Was banish'd from the synodi of the gods : 

They drove him down to earth at the expense 

Of us poor mortals, and curtailed his wings 

To spoil his soaring and secure themselves 

From his annoyance— Selh.sh, hard decree 1 

For ever since he roams th' unquiet world, 

The tyrant and desppiler of mankind. — Cumbkbland. 



Alexis* (Book xiii. § 14, p. 901.) 

The man who holds true pleasate to consist 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Love's great divinity, rashly maintains 
"Week impious war with an immortal god. 
The grayest master that the schools can boast 
Ne*er trainM his pupils to such discipline. 
As Loye his yotaries, unriyaird power, 
The first great deity — and where is he, 
So stubborn and determinedly stiff, 
But shall at some time bend the knee to Love, 
• And make obeisance to his mighty shrine 1 
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Whom irawclii tnitii trasses fiur^ 
Sister Graces, make their care— 

Thee C\i:hera nouiish'd — thee • 
Pitho, "^ ith the i^adiant brow; 
Aud 'mid bowers wlicre roses blow 
Led tiij laughing iiiiiuicy. — Bx^and, 

* 



Aims.* (Book xiiL § 18^ p. 904.) 

Dost thou see any fellow poll'd and shaven, 

And askest me from \vhc!ice the cause should^oooyB ? 

He goes unto the wars to filch and raven. 

And play snch j)raiiks he cannot do at honift. 

Such j)raiiks become not those that beards do wea]:ie. 

And what harm is it if loug beards «8 ibfifltfiej 

For so it is appsawt to be Moom^ 

That wc met loaiip juA vooae% by our dBdXL^Uoi^ 



TiMOCLES. (Book ^i. I 22, p. 908.) 

Wretoh that I aim. 
She hod my Vm, when a men oaper-gatherer« 
And fortime^s smOea as yet wcsre waatiug to hst» 
I never pinoh'd nor qparod in my eipmiafw^ 
Yet no V— doors cksely barred are aU the jreeompeim 
That mats on lormer bounties ill bestoir^d. — 'Mvimwrif., 



ALEZia {Bock siii. § 23^ ^8.) 

They fly at all, and, as their funds increase, 
"With fresh recruits they still augment tlicir stock, 
Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
Form, features, mauuers, everything so changed, 
That not a trace of former self is left. 
Is the wench short 1 a triple sole of cork 



im 

Exalts the pigmy to a proper size. 

Is Bhe too tall of stature 1 a low choir 

Softens the fault, And a fine tmy stoop 

Lowers her to BtaBdard-piteh.—- If aMTOW-^Mp^ 

A handsome wadding readily mtpplia 

What nature stints, and aU beiioiders cay. 

See what plmnp banndies ! — H«lik Ite ajmpih pentshance 

A high round paunehi stuft like our comic droUi^ 

And strutting out foreright 1 a good stoat busk 

Piushing athwart shall force tha mtmdm hmcku 

Hath the red brows ) « little mot w31 cure *emL 

Is she too black I tfaecenias vnkeslMr &ir: 

Ibo pale of hnsY the opal ooass in skL 

Hath she a beauty out of sight t 4isclDse it ! 

Strip- nature bare without a blush. — ^Fine teeth) 

Let her afifect one evedasting grin, 

Laugh without stint-^but ah! if laugh she cannot^ 

And her lips woB*t obey, take a fine twig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a butoiiec^s ikcvec; 

And prop them open, set her on the hkb 

Day after day, when out of sight, till use 

Grows Becoud nature, and the pearly row, 

"Will ake or wiii she not, perfuice appeais. 

CUMBF.Hr«A.ND. 



Efuouxbl (Book xbL § 26^ p. 91L) 

Alas for Lais ! 
A felut, a wine-bibber — her only care 
Is to supply the craviDgs of the day, 
To eat and diiuk — to masticate and tipple* 
The eagle and herself are fittest paraUela. 
In the first prime and lustlibood of youth, 
The mountain kin^^^ ne'er quits his royal eyrie. 
But lamb, or stra<:gling sheep, or eartb-couch'd hare^ 
Caught in his grip, repays the fierce descent : 
But when old age hath sapp*d his mettie'e vigou^ 
He sits upon the temple tops, forlorn, 
In all the squalid wretchedness of famine, 
And merely serves to point an augur's taie* 
Just such another prodigy is Lais i 
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Full teeming cofifers sweird her pride of yoath; 

Her penon ever fresh and new, your satrap 

AVas more acces»ble than ahe ;--4>ut now. 

That life is flagging at the goal, aad like 

An uustmng bite, her Umbe are out of tune^ 

She is beoome ao hmah of her preaeneei 

That being daily awallowtd bj men^ ejea, 

They surfeit at the tt^^t 

She a grown eompanion to the common streets — 

Want her who will, a stater, a three-obol piece, 

Or a mere draught of wine brings her .to hand ! 

Nay, place a silver stiver in your palm. 

And, shocking tameness ! she will stoop forthwith 

To pick it out. — Mitchell. 

The mme, 

Lais herself 's a lazy drunkard now, 

And looks to nothing but her daily wine 

And daily meat. There has befallen her 

What happens to the eagle ; who, when young, 

Swoops from the mountain in his pride of strength, 

And hurries off on high the sheep and hare; 

But, w^hen he's aered, ^sits him dully down 

Upon some temple's top, weak, lean, and starved ; 

And this is tliought a direful prodigy. 

And Lais would be rightl}^ rcckon'd one ; 

For when she was a nestling, fair and youthful, 

The guineas made her fierce ; and you might see 

E'en Phamabdzus easier than her. 

But now that her years are running four-mile heats^ 

And all the junctures of h&r &ame are loose, 

'Tis easy both to see and spit upon her ; 

And she will go to any drinking-bout ; 

And take a erown-piece, aye, or e*en a sixpence. 

And welcome all men, be they old or young; 

Nay, she's beoome so tame, my dearest sir. 

Shell even take the money from your hand« — ^Walsh. 
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Plato. (Book xiiL { 56, p, UO.) 

Arcliiaiiassa's my own one, 

The sweet courtesan, Cokiphoman }' 

E*en from her wrinkles I feel 

Love's irresistible steel 1 

0 je wretdies, whose hunger 

Was nused for her when the was younger ! 

Through what flames^ alas^ 

Must she have forced you to pass 1— Walsh. 



Hbbjibsianax. (Book xiii. § 71, p. 953.) 

Such was the nymph, whom Orpheus led 
From the dark regions of the dead. 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe*8 sedgy mont ; 
Th' undaunted minstrel smites the strings, 
His strain through hells vast concave rings : 
Cocytus hears the plamtive theme, 
And refluent turns his pitying stream ; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by &te 
Posted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecstatic, and foregoes his prize ; 
With ears erect at hell's wide doors 
Lies listening, as the songster soars : 
Thus music charmed the realms beneath. 
And beauty triumphed over death. 

The bard, whom night's pale regent bore. 
In secret, on the Athenian shore, 
MussBos, felt the sacred flame, 
And burnt for the Mr Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant bjy imperial Jove ; 
The poet plied his amorous strain, 
Pressed the fond fair, nor press'd in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, 
That screen 'd her mysteries from his view, 
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Propitious this kind truth reveal' d. 
That woman close besieged will yield* 

Old Henod too his natiTe shade 
Made yooal to th' Aaertm maid; 
The baid his heaVn^iireoted km 
Fofsooli^ and hynrn'd the godmo mora r 
Soft lovMick dittiea now he iniig^ 
Loye touched his hacp^ lotva toDMl his tongue^ 
Sflent his Hellcomaii Ijn^ 
And love's put out let^^iQaTs five, 

Hiunor, of all past bards the primeif 
And wonder of all future time, 
Whom Jove with wit sublimely blest^ 
And touch'd with purest fire his breast, 
i'rom gods and heroes tum'd awsij 
To warble the domestic lay, 
And wandVing to the desert iale. 
On whose parch'd saads no ssaaanH amile^ 
In distant Ithaea was seen 
Chanting the snit^^q^ling Queou. 

Mimnennus tuned his aautroas hf, 
When tune luMLtuafdhiB tempiee giey ; 
LoYe xevell'd in his aged ymoM, 
Soft was his Ijnre^ and sweet his>alranv; 
Frequenter of the wanton, leart^- 
Naono his theme, and jimth hkrgint 

Antimachus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the sorrows of his heart; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
Chryseis his beloved maid ; 
And theuce returning, sad beside 
Pactolus' melancholy tide, 
To Colophon the minstrel cnme, 
Still sighing forth the mournful naane. 
Till lenient time his grief j^peased, 
And tears by long indulgence oeased. 

AIc8B)QS stnin^ hia sounding Ijro^ 
And smote it with a hand of fixe^ 
To Sappho^ fondest of the flur. 
Chanting tbe loud and lofty aur* 
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Whilst old Anacreon, wet with wine. 

And crown'd with wreatkft of T-^aHiati ^we, 
*»••#* 

E'en Sophocica, whose honey law 
Eivals the bee*s delicious store, 
Choms'd the praise of wine ami kiv%. 
Choicest of all the gifita o£ J«r«^ 

Euripides, whoMrtnghi Itveaat 
No yielding ^ir one enrar pcaM'dy, 
At length in fadft ebdurate heart 
Felt lore's veveagttal ryikiin^ darl^ 
« . • « • • * 

*T01 Tengeance met him in the way, 

And bloodhounds made the bard their prey, 

Phiioxenus, by wood-nymphs bred 
On famed Cythaeron's sacred head, 
And train'd to music, wine, and son^ 
*Midst orgies of the frantic throngs 
When beauteous Galatea died, 
His flute and thyrsus cast aside ; 
And wand'ring to thy pensive coast, 
Sad Melos i where his love was lost. 
Each night through the responsive air 
Thy echoes witnessed his despair : 
Still, still his plaintive harp was heard. 
Soft as the nightly-singing bird. 

Philetas too uk Batti&' praise 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
Bis statue in the Goan grore 
'Sow bieathes in brass perpetual H>v0. 

The nunrtified aibsiemious sage, 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
Pythagonua^ -whooB boundless soul 
Scaled the wide ^fie from pole to pole^ 
Earth, planetat, seas, and heaVn aboT^ 
Yet foimd no spot secure from love j 
With love declines imequal ^var, 
And trembling di^ags his con(]ucrors car;. 
Theano clasp'd him in her arms, 
And wisdom stoop'd to beauty's diai^na.. 




IVen Socmtos, whose moral niiud 
With truth enlighten d all mauiand. 
When at Aspasia's side he sate, 
StiU found no end to love's debate ; 
For stroDg indeed must be that heart, 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Anstippus hj right role 
Of k^c plugged the Sof&st's sofaooly. 
Checked toUy in its^heedlong ooune^ 
And swept it down hy reason's foroe ; 

Venns aim'd the heart-felt blow. 
And laid the mighly victor low.— GmiBERLAm 

I. 

Orpheus, — CRa^rrus' son, — thou know'st fall well, — 

The Thraeian harper, — ^how with magic skill, 
Inspired by love, he struck the ehorded shell. 
And made the shades obedient to his will. 

As from the nether gloom to light he led 

His love Agriope. He to Pluto's land, 
Bale^l and <£eeries8» region of the dead, 

Sail'd fiur away, — and sought tii* infernal strand; 

Where Charon, gaunt and grim, his hollow bark 
(Fraught with departed souls, an airy crowd) 
Steers o'er the Stygian billow dun ami tiark, 

And with a voice of thunder bellow s loud 

O'er the slow pool, that searcelj creeps along 

Through sedge, and weedy ooze : but nathless h^ 

On the lone margent, pour'd his love-sick song, 
And charm'd Heirs monsters with his minstrelsy. 

Cocytus scowl'd, — ^but grinn'd a ^lastly smiley 

Albeit nnnsed to the relenting mood : 
CerVrufl^ three-mouth*d, stopped short, — and paused the wbilfl^ 

Low crouohing, listening, (for the sounds were good) 

Silent his throat of flame, his eyes of fire 

Quench'd in ecstatic slumber, as he lay. 
Thus HelTs stem rulers hearken'd to his Ivre, 

And gave the fair one back to upper day. 
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Nor did Mubsbub, Limft*B heaVnIy child, 
And high-priest of the Giacesi leave UDSung 

The fiur Antiope, in accents wil4 

As fell th' impaBsion'd language firom his tongue : 

Who woo'd of many suitora, at the shrine 

Of mystic Ceres, by Eleusis' brow, 
Chanted the high response in strains divine, — 

And oped the secret springs, — ^and taught to know 

The heaY*n-drawn truths, in holy rapture lost. 

But nought avaird her zeal ; — ^in evil hour, 
Theme of the lyre helow, her hopes were crossed : 

Death eropp d the stalk, that bore so fiur a flowV. 

III. 

I tell thee too, that the Boeotian hard. 
Sage Hesiod, quitted the Cumseaa itktm, 

A wandVer not trnwillin^r^-afterward 
In Heliconiaa Asora seen to soar^ 

Deathless upon the mighty wings of fame. 

'Twas there he woo'd Ecea, peerless maid, — 
And strove to achieve her love,— and with her name 

Prefaced hia verae, with hailow'd lure iiiiaid. * • 

re. 

Enravish'd Homer, ward of Fate from Jove, 
Prince of melodious uumbers, toil'd his way 

To barren Ithaca, — and tuned, for love 
Of chaste Penelope, the am'rous lay ; 

Forgot his native land, and bade adieu 

To wide Ionia, for the island drear, 
And waiFd Icarius' house, and Sparta too, 

And dropped himself the qrmpathetio tear. 

V. 

Mimnermus, school'd in hardship, who first taught 

To breathe soft airs of elegiac song, 
Fair Nanno ask'd, and }iad ; and often sought^ 
. As by her side he bUthely trudged along, 

ATB. — YOh, III. 4 H 
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The merry wake, — a ready piper arm'd 

With mouth-piece aptly fitted : and with worn 

Than deadly bate and indignation warm*dy , 
HerxnobinB and Fli«8cle» laab'd ia Tena. 

Hied him to zieh Factolus* golden tide : 
Bat, wdl-anlay 1 his Ujm stem Fate nnwore ; 

Short wag her doom, — in Pergamus she died,— • 

And in her grave waa laid in prime of age. 

He, full of lamentation, journey 'd on 
To Colophon, — and on the sacred page 

Enter'd his tale, and c^ea^ hi« ini^n dona. 

TO 

And well thou know*st, how &med Alcseus smote 
Of his high harp the love-enliyen*d Btrings^ 

And raised to Sappho*s praise th' enimoiit^d wAb, 
Midst noise of mirth and joennd reraUiqgB: 

Ay, he did loye that nightingale of eong 
With all a lover's fervour,-— and, as he 

Deftly attuned the lyre, to madness stung 
The Teian bard with envious jealousy. 

For lir r Anacreon, charming lyrist, woo'd. 

And tain would win, with sweet melMuous chime^' 

Encircled by her Lesbian sisterhood ; — - 

Would often Samos leave, and many a time. 

From vanquished Teos' viny orchards, hie 
To viny Lesbos' isle|— and from the shore, 

0*er the blue waye, on Lectum cast his eje, 
And think on bgr-gone daji^ and times no more. 

TOL 

And how, from steep Colonus* rocky Height^ . 

On lightsome pinions borne, the Attio bee 
Sail'd through the air, and wing*d her honied flight. 

And sang of love and wine melodiously 

In clioric numbers : for ethereal Jove 

Bcstow'd on Sophocles Archippe's charms^ 

Albeit in eve of life,— and gave to love 
And fold the yielding fair one in his arms. 
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IX. 

Nay, I aver, in veiy sooth, that he, 

Dead from his birth to love, to beautj bHnd, 

Who, hj quaint rules of cold phUoiophj, 
Contemn*d the sex, and hated womaDkind,— 

That he, — e'en he, — ^with all his stoic craft, 

Gave to imperial Love unwilliug way, 
And, sore em pierced with Cupid's tyrant shaft, 

Could neither sleep by night, nor rest by day ; 

TVhat time^ ia Arohdaus* lead hall^ 

i£giiio, gracdal handmainp viaads brought 

Of choicert savour, to her master's oaJl 
Obeequicus, or winces impurpled draught: 

Nor didst thou cease, through streets and highways broad, 

Euripides ! to chase the royal slave, 
Till vetigeaiicc met tlieo, in his angry mood, 

And deep-mouth'd bloodhounds tore thee to the grave* 



And him too of Oyther% — foster «lifld 

Of all the Muses, tramM to love and song, — 
Philoxenus, — ^thou knowest, — ^how with wild 
And loud acclaim, (as late he pass'd along 

Through Colophon,) and shouts of joyfulness, 
The air was riv'n : for thou didst hear the tale 

Of' Galatea lost, fair shepherdess^ 
Whom e'en ^ ficeilings of her flock bevrail. 

XL 

!Nor is Piiiletaa' name to thee mikno\Yii, 
Than whom a sweeter minstrel never was ; 

"Whose statue lives in his own native town, 

Hallow d to ^me, and bi^thes in deathless brass, 

Under a platane^ — seeming still to praiSB 
The nimble Bittis, in the Goan grove, 

With amVous ditties, and hannonious lays. 
And all the art, and all tiie ^Irazmth of loye. 

4h2 
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xn. 

And they of humankind, (to crown my song,) 
Who, in th* austereness of their life, pursued 

Knowledge abstruse, her mazy paths among, — 
And soLiglit for hidden lore, — and ccaiselcss woo'd 

The Muse severe, couching her doctrines sage 
In cogent language, marring ev'ry clog 

To intellectual sense, on reason s page 
Or, in the philosophic dialogue. 

Moulded th* important truths, they meant to proye> 
In milder fcnrm^ and pleased and reasoned too ; — 

And these con&ss'd the mighty power of Love, 
And bow'd the necik, nor oould his yoke escbew. 

Pythagoras, the Samian sage^ who tanght 
To solve the knots, perplex and intricate^ 
' Of &ir geometry, and whilom broiught 

Into a narrow sphere's brief compass strait 

The stars of heav'n, in order absolute ; 

With frantic passion woo'd Theano's charms. 
Infuriate, — nor ceased his amVous suit, 

Till he had dasp'd the damsel in his arms. 

XIV. 

And what a flame of love the Faphian queen 
Lit, in her wnith, in the enamoured breast 

Of Socratea^-*— whom of the sons of men 
Apollo named the wisest and the besti 

He in Aspasia's house each lighter care 

Cliased from his breast, when at her side he sate 

In am'rous parley, — and, still ling'ring there, 
Could hnd no end to love, or love's debater 

XV. 

Shrewd Aristippus, Cyrenean sage, 

To the Corinthian Isthmus' double shore 

Wended his way, his passion to assuage, — 
And shunn d the calm retreats he loved before ; 
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Porbook the far-famed Athens,— inly moved 
By LaW charnis, by Lais lured astray, — 

And in voluptuous Eph'i'a lived, — and loved, — 
from Academic bowers far away. — J. Bailet. 



Fart of the same, (P. 954.) 

With her the sweet Anacreon stmy'd, 

Begirt with many a Lesbian maid ; 

And fled for her the Samian strand, 

For her his viue-clad native land— 

A bleeding country left the while 

For wine and love in Sappho's isle. — Anon. 



Anacbbon. (Book ziii. § 72^ p» 955.) 

Anacreon. — Spirit of love, whose tresses siiine 
Along the breeze in golden twine ; 
Come, within a fragrant cloud, 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling plaji 
Waft, oh ! waft me hence away 1 
Love ! my soul is full of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
jBmiles at the hoar and silver'd hues 
Which time upon my forehead strews. 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store for younger, happier arms I 

SapphC'-^Oh Muse ! who sitt'st on golden throne^ 
I all many a hymn of dulcet tone 

The Teian sage k taught by thee ; 
Bxxt, goddess, firom thy throne of gold. 
The sweetest hymn thou 'st ever told, , 

He lately learn'd and sang for me.— Thqs. Moowl 



The same. 

Pelting with a purple ball, 
Brigbt-hair'd Cupid girift the call. 
And tries his antics one and aU» 

My steps to her to wile ; 
But she — ^for thousands xoimd her yie— 
Oai^ m mr taU-tak looks her ei^c^ 
And bids the gi cy<luur'd poet sigh— 

Another wini her smilftlr-^AmsL 



Alomak. (Book xiii. § 75, p. Do 8.^ 

Again sweet lMf% by Gytherealed^ 

Hath all my soul possest ; 
Again delicious rapture shed 

In torrents o*er my breast. 
Now Me^Jcetiflfta the faii^ 

Of all the y ugin train 
Most blessedr— with her yelEciw floatia^bittr^ 
Hath brought me to the Muses* holy fane^ 
To flottxish there. — "Bllsd, 



Ibtous. (Book ziiL } 76, p. 958.) ; 

What time soft ZephjTs fan the trees 
In the blest gardens of th' Hesperides, 

Where those bright golden apples glow. 
Fed by the frnitful streams that round them fiow^ 

x\nd new-born clusters teem with wine 
Beneath the shadowy foliage of the YUie^ 

To mo the joyous season brings 
But added torture on his sunny wings. 

Thcu Love, the tyrant of my breael^ 
Impetuous ranii^er of joy and rest, 

Bursts^ futonSi from Ids mother^s aniHi^ 
And fills my trembling soul with new alaiflDS • 

Like Boreas from his Thracian plains. 
Clothed in fierce lightnings^ in my bosom reigna^ 
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And rao^es still, the madd'ning power — ■ 
His parching flames my withcr'd heart devour ; 

Wild Phrensy comes my senses o'er, 
Sweet Peace ia ^ed, and Beaaon rulea so »om 

BhUOkr 



Cbmbmmos. (Book ziii. § 87, p. 970.) 

One to the silver lustre of the moon, 
In graceful, cardaM, attitiide reclined, 
Pisplay'd her snowy boaosB, fiiU uoaoned 
In all its naked lovelineaa : another 
Led up the sprightly dance ; and as she moved. 
Her loose robea gently floating^ the light bmae 
Lifted her vest, and to the enrafptarad eye 
Uncovered her left breaat Gods ! what a sight I 
What haavanly whiteneaa I hreatbing and alive> 
A swelling pictnia 1 — ^This from ayelida dark 
Seam*d kartk a xaj of soeh cekatial light, 
As daszled whilst it charm*d. A fourth appealed. 
Her baavties half tmoover^d, and dispLi^'d 
Her ddicaier aim, and taper lingers, small, 
And immd, and whita aa pdiah'd ivory. 
Another yet, with garment loosely thrown 
Aoroaa her nedc and shoulders ; as she moved, 
. . . The amVous zephyrs drew aside her robe, 

Exposed her pliant limbs, full, round, and feir. 
Such as the I'ajtluau Goddess might have owii'd. 
Lovtj biuikd at my surprise, .sliuuk liis light wmgB, 
And mark'd me for his victim. — otiicrs threw 
Their careless limbs upon tite liaiik bedeck'd 
With odoriferous herbs, and blossoms rare, 
Such as the earth produced from Helen's tears. 
The violet with dark leaves, the crocus too, 
That gave a warm tint to their flowing rubes, 
And marjoram sweet of Persia rear d its bead 
To deck the verdant spot. — ^Anon. 
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The tame. 

There one reclined apart I saw, within the moon's pale light, 

With bo80m through her parted robe appcarinix suowy white: 
Another danced, and fioatin^i; free her garments in the breeze. 
She seem'd as buojaut us the wave that leaps o'er summer 

seas J 

While dubky shadows all around shrunk backward from the 
place. 

Chased by the beaming splendour shed like sunshine from 
her face. 

Beside this living picture stood a maiden passing fliir, 
With soft round arms exposed ; afourtb^ with £r«e and grace- 
ful air, 

Like Diau when the bounding hart she tracks through morn- 
ing dew, 

Bared through the opening of her robes hex loTely limbs to 

view. 

And oh ! the image of her chann% as clouds in heaven abov^ 
Mirrored by streams^ left on my soul the stamp of hopeless love. 
And slumbering near them othe» laj» aa beds sweetest 
flowerSy 

The dusky-petal'd violet, the rose of Paphian bowere^ 
The inula and saffirou flower, which on their garments oast* 
And veilfl^ such hoes as deck the sky when day is ebbii^ 
fiwt j 

While &r and near tall maijoiam bedeck*d the fiuiy ground^ 
Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that ftoiidc'd aU 
aroQnd.---J. A. Sx John. 



Sbmos. (Book xiv. § 2, p. 979.) 

Poor mortal unmerry, who seekest to know 

What will bid thy brow soften, thy quips and cranks flow, 

To the house of the mother I bid thee repair— 

Thou wxit hud, if she 's pleased, what thy heart covets there. 

J. A. St. John. 
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• MBLASiFFiim (Bbok xiy. § 7, p. 9M.j^ 

But Athen6 flung away 

From her pure hand those noxious instruments 
It late had touch'd, and thus did saj — • 

*^ Hence, ye banes of beauty, heuce ; 
What ? shall I my charms disgrace 
Bjr xnaking such an odious iace V — ^Bl^d. 



PR&rmAS. (Book xiv. § 8» p. 9Sj.) 

What means this tmxiiilt f Wliy this rage ? 
What thunder shakes th' Athenian stage ? 
'Tis frantic Bromius bids me sing, 

He tunes the piite, he smites the stiiug ; 

The Dryads with their chief accord, 

Submit, and hail the drama's lord. 

Be still ! and let distraction cease, 

Nor thus profane the Muse's peace ; 

By sacred fiat I preside, 

The minstrel's master and his guide ; 

He, whilst the cliorus strains proceed, 

Shall follow with responsive reed ; 

To measured notes whilst they advance, 

He in wild maze shall lead the dance. 

So <rcnerals in the ivont appear, 

Whilst music echoes from the rear. 

Now silence each discordant sound ! 

For see, with ivy chaplet crown'd, 

Bacchus appears ! He speaks in me — 

Hear, and obey, the god*s decree 1 — Cumbeblano. 

The wnc 

What revel-rout is tliis ? What noise is here 1 
What barb'rous discord sti'ikcs my ear \ 
What jarring sounds arc tlicse, thiil rage 
Unholy on Lho Bacchic islagel 
Tis mine to sing in Bromius' praise — 
'Tis mine to laud the god in dithyrambic lays — 
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As oVr tlie mountain's heig^ 

The woodland Nymphs amoDg^ 
I wing my rapid ili^t» 
And tone m J Tiried 
Sweet as the melo^ of Bwanii;— that hm ' 
Their rusUing peuDODS m the silTer warn 
Of the hannoiiioas ky the Miiae a 0OV6r8%;ii still: 
Then let the minstrel fbHow, if he wiO — 
But not precede : whose stricter oare shonld he. 
And more appropriate aim. 
To fim the lawless flame 
Of fiery youths, and lead them on 
To deeds of drunkenness akms^ 
The minister of revelry — - 

v' 

When doors, with inanv a sturdv stroke. 
Fly from their bolts, to shivers broke, 
And captive beauty yields, but is not won. 
I)owu with the Phrygian pipe's discordant sound I 
Crackle, ye flames ! and bum the monster foul 
To very ashes — in whose notes are found 
l^ought but what's harsh and flat,— no music ^QT the sonl, — 
The work of some vile handicraft To thee^ 
Great Dithyrambus 1 ivy-tress^d king I 
I stretch my hand — 'tis here — -and rapidly 
My feet in airy mazes fling. 
Listen my Doric lay ; to the% to thee I aiDg. — J» £ail£Y» ' 



AuBZia (Book m f 15, p. 991.) 

Now if a native 
Doctor prescribe, " Give him a porringer 
Of ptis^xn in the morning,' we despise him. 
But in some brogue disguised 'tis admii*able. 
Thus he who speaks of Beet is stighted, while 
We prick our ears if he but mention Bate^ 
As if Bate knew some wtne not in Meet. 

J. A. Jomr* 
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Sum (Book ziY. { 16, p. 992.) 

Make 'way there, a iride space 

Yield to the god ; 

For Dionysos has a mind to walk 

Bolt upiij^lit through jour midst. — J. A. Sx. Jobcj. 

Sbhob. (Book xhr. § ] 69 p. 992.) 

BacchnSy to thee our muae belongs^ 
Of simple chant, and varied lays ; 

Nor fit for virgin ears our songs, 

Nor handed down from ancient davs : 
Fresh flows the strain wo pour to thee, 
Patron of joy and minstrelsy ! — J. A« Sr. JoBK* 



Alcjsus. (Book ziT. f 23*, p. 10()0.) 

Glitters witli brass my mansion ^vide; 
The roof is deck'd on_ every side 

In martial pride. 
With helmets ranged in order bright 
And plumes of horse-hair noddii^ white^ 

A gallant sight — 
— Fit ornament for wamor's brow — 
And round tlie Avaiis, in goodly row, 

Refulgent glow 
Stout rreJives of bi-ass Ifke btrmish'd gold, 
And corslets tliere, in many a fdUi 

Of linen rolFd ; 
And shields that in tlie battle fiay 
The routed losers of the day 

Have cast away ; 
Euboean felchions too are seen, 
With xuh embroidered belts between 

Of daomg lAieeii : 
And gaudy sixrcoaiB piled-arcmnd, 
The spoils of ehiefii in war raiown'i^ 

^Mkj therv be fomid. 
These, and all else that here yoa see. 
Are fruits of gloriouB Tietoiy 

' Aehieired by me.»BLim 
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(Book xiv. § 27, p. 100^.) 

Where is my lovely panley, say ) 
My yiolets, roees^ wheie are theyf 
My parsley, roeea^ violets Mr, 

Where are my flowers f Tell me where.— J« A. Sr. JoHsr* 



PHILETJKBU& (Book ziv. $ 34, p. 1011.) 

O Zens ! how glorious 'tis to die while piercing flutes are near. 
Pouring theilr stirring melodies into the filtering ear ; 
On these alone doth Eros smile, within whose realms of night, 
Where vulgar ghosts in shivering bands, all stnmgera to delight, 
In leaky tub from Styx*8 flood the icy waters bear, 
Condemned, for woman*8 lovely voice, its moaning sounds to 
hear.— J, A. St. John. 



AxHEsnoir. (Book xiv. § 80, p. 1056.). 

A, What ! know you not that cookery has mucii 

Contributed to piety? attend, 
Ami I will tell you how. This art at first 
Made the tierce canuibal a man ; impreWd 
TJrioii his riim>ed nature the desire 
Oi" iietter food thaii his own flesh; prescribed 
Order and rule iu all his actions ; gave him 
That polish and respect for social life 
Which now makes up his sum of happiness, 
JB, Say by what saeaoa 

A. Attend and you shall hear. 

Time was that men, like rude and savage beasts, 
Prey'd on each other. From such bloody feasts 
A flood of eyils burst upon the world ; 
Till one arose, much wiser than the rest, 
And chose a tender victim from his flock 
For sacritico ; roasting the flesh, he found 
The savoury morsel good, and better far 
Than human carcass, from which time roast.meat 
I^eoame the general Sood, approved by all. 
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In order to create variety 
Of the same dish, the art of cookery 
Began t* invent new modes of dressing it. 
In ofTrings to the gods we still preserve 
The ancient bustom, and abstain from salt; 
For in those early dayBoaKlt waa not used, 
Though now we have it in abnndanee; atiU, 
In solemn sacrifices, we conform 
To usage of old times : in private meals 
He who can season best is the best cook^ 
And the desire of savoury meat inspires 
The invention of new sauces^ which oondu^oe 
To bring the art of cookery to perfection. 
J?. You m, indeed, a new Paltephatua 
A» Use gave experience, and experience skill. 
As cooks acquired more knowledge, they prepared 
The delicate tripe, with nice ingredients miz'd. 
To give it a new relish; followed soon 
The tender kid, sew^d up between two covers, 
Stewed delicately down, and smoking hot, 
That melted in the mouth; the savoury hash 
CSame next, and that disguised with so much art, 
And seasoned with fresh herbs, and pungent sauce^ 
That you would think it most delicious fish. 
Then salted meats, with store of vegetables, 
And fragrant iioncy, till the pamper d taste, 
High fed with hiscious dainties, jD^ew too nice 
To feed on human garbage, and mankind 
Began to feel the joys of social life ; 
The scatter d tribes unite ; towns souu were built 
And peopled with industrious citizens. 
These and a thousand other benefits 
Were the result of cookery alone. 

Oh, rare ! where wiU this end! 
A, To us you owe 

The costly sacrifice, we slay the victims, 
We pour the tree libidions, and to us 
Tlie gods themselves lend a propitious ear, 
And for onr special merits scatter blessings 
On all the human race; because from us 
And from our art,v mankind were first induced 
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To liye the life of reason^ and tiv gpds 
BeoQiYed due iionour. 

And leave rdigioR oat — Ajkm. 

The art of cookery drew us gently forth 

From that ferocious life, when void of faith 

The AnthropQphaginian ate his brother i 

To cookery we owe weU-crder'd states, 

Assembling men in dear society. 

"Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man, 

When one of nobler sense and milder heart 

First sacrificed an animal; the flesh 

Was sweet ; nnd man then ceased to feed on man 1 

And something of the rudcne.ss of those times 

Tho priest commemorates ; for to this day 

He roasts the victim's entrails without salt. 

In those dark times, beneath the earth lay hid 

The precious salt, that gold of cookery ! 

But when its particles ^ palate thriU'd, 

The somee of aeaBcmings, charm of cookery ! came. 

They served a paunch with lidbi ingredients stored ; 

And tender ki(t within two covering plate^ 

Warm melted in the month. So art improved 1 z 

At length a miraole not yet perform'd, 

They minoed the meat, which roU'd in herbage soft^ 

Nor meat nor herbage seemM, but to the eje. 

And to the taste, the counterfeited dish 

Mimiek^d some ourions fish; invention rare 1 

Then ereij dish tos seasoned more and moroi 

Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 

Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the meal . 

ICen congregated in iSie populous towns^ 

And Ulaes fionrish*d, which we cooks adorned 

With aU the pleasures of domestic lI&.--I>*l8Rmi» 

Cook* Do you not know that cookery has hmight 
More aids to piel^thaii aught bendes I, . 
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Cook Y%B, yen BiriiinaQi I 

It freed us firom a beaM-lika, faithless life. 
And hateful oaniubalisin, and introduced m 
To order, end endwed ns in iho vcrid 
Where we now live. 

/SZave. How 1 

Cooyk Lisfceii, and 111 tefl yon. 

'When eaanitaalinn ind manj other erimee 
Were rife, a certain man, who was no fool,- 
Slan^ter^d a yiotim and then roasted it 
Soy when they fou^d its flesh nicer than man*B flesh. 
They did not eat ea^ other any longer^ 
But aacrifloed their beasts and roasted theoL. 
And when they once had tasted of iSiis pleasure, 
And a beginning had been made, they carried 
To greater heights the art of cookery. 
Hence, from remembrance of the past, men roaht 
E'en to the present day the ^ods' nicat-ofTerings 
Without employing sait ; fur m olden times 
It had not yet b^n used for such a purpose ; 
So when their taste changed afterwards, they ate 
Salt also with their meat, Btill Htrictly keeping 
Their fitthers' custom in the rites prescnbad them, 
All which new ingenuity, and raising 
To greater heights the art ot cookery, 
Bv means of sauces, has alone become 
The cause of safety unto all of us. 

aiave. This fellow is a fre^ Palaephatus ! 

Cooh Then, after tiiis, as time wiis now advaofiix^ 
One person introduced a seasoned haggis^ 
Another stew'd a kid right exquisitely, 
Or made some mince-meat, or slipped in a flsh 
Disguised so quaintly that no eye observed % - 
Or greens, or pickled fishi or wheat, or honey. 
When through the pleasures that I'm now explidning^,. 
Each man was tax removed from ever wishing 
To eat a portion of a human corpse ; 
They all agreed to live with one another — 
A populace oollected-^towns were buil^ 
' All through the cooking art, as I have shown* 
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Slave, Good-bye ; you fit your master to a wrinkle* 

Cook, It is we cooks who clip the Tictim*s hair. 
And saorifioey and offer up libations, 
Because the gods attend to ns especially, 
As it was we who made these great discoveries^ 
Which tend especially towards holy living. 

Slave, Pray leave off talking about piety! 

Qook I beg your paidon. Come and take a snack 
Along with me, and get the things prepared, — ^Ardn. 



Gratings. (Book xiv. § 81, p. 1057.) 

On the light wing of Zephyr that thitherwaxd Uows^ 
What a dainty pexfume has invaded my nose; 
And sure in yon copse, if we carefully look, 
Dwells a dealer in scents^ or Sicilian cook i-— W. J, B. 



Bato. (Book xiT. § 81, p. 1058.) 

Good, crciod, Sibvnna ! 
Ours is no an for sluL^gards to acquire, 
Nor should the hour of deepest midnight see 
Us and our volumes parted : — still our lamp 
Upon its oil is feeding, and the page 
Of ancient lore before us : — What, what hath 
The Sicyonian deduced 1 — What school-points 
Have we from him of Ghios ? sagest Actides 
And Zq>yrinus, what are their tiaditions 1 — 
Thus grapple we with mighty tomes of wiadom. 
Sifting and wngking and digesting all.— Avon. 



Amfhib. (Book XT. § 42, p. 1103.) 

A, Milesian hangings line your walls, you scent 
Your limbs with sweetest perfume, royal myndax 
Piled on the burning censer fills the air 

With costly fragrance. 

B. Mark you that, my friend ! 

Knew you before of such a fumigation]— J. A. St. John. 



IIKTRIGAL •TBIIBIOK& 



Alexis. (Book xr. $ 44, p. 1105.) 

Nor fell 

His perfumes from a box of alabaster ; 

That were tuo tntc ii fancy, and had savuui'd 

0* the elder time — but ever and unuu 

He slipp d four doves, whose wings were saturate 

AVith scents, all different in kind — each bird 

Bearing its own appropriate sweets : — these doves, 

Wheeling in circles round, let fall upon us 

A shower of sweet perfumery, drenching, bathing 

Both clothes and furniture — and lordiings all — 

I deprecate your envy, when I add, 

That on xnjself fell floods oi violet odours. — Mitohelu 

SiMOiviDBS. (Book XT. § 50, p. 1110.) 

Oh ! Healthy it is the choioest hoon Heavea can send us. 
And Beauty*8 arms, bright and keen^ deck and defend us ; 
Next fioUows honest Wwth — ^riches abounding — 
And Youth's pleasant holidays — ^friendship surrounding. 

D. K. Sandfobd. 

(BookxT. §50,p.lll0*) 

'With his daw the snake surprising, 

Thus the orab kept moralizing : — 

** Out on sidelong turns and graces, 

Straight 's the word fi>r honest paces I" — ^D. K« Sandforp. 



Calustbatus. (Book xv. § 50, p. 1111.) 

Wreathed with myrtles be my ghuTe, 
like the ialehion of the bxaYe, 
Deatii to Atheni!^ lord that gave^ 
. Death to tyranny ! 

Yes ! let ravrtle-wreaths be round 
Such as then the falchion bound, 
When with deeds the feast was crown'd 
Done for liberty 1 

ATH. — ^VOL. III. 4 I 
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Voiced by Fame etemallji 
Noble pair I your names shall be^ 
For the strol^e that made us free, 
When the tyrant fell. 

Death, Harmodius ! came not near thee, 
Isles of bliss and brightness cheer thee. 
There heroic breasts revere thee, 

There the mighty dwell 1 — J>, Sandfobd. 

The same. 

With myrtle wreathed I 'U wear my swofd. 
As when ye slew llie tyrant lord. 
And made Athenian freedom brighten ; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton \ 

Thou art not dead — it is confessM— 
But h;inr)t'8t tlie Islands of the Blest, — 
Beloved Harmodius ! — where Pelides, 
The swiflrheel'dy dwells^ and brave Tydides. 

With myrtle wreathed 1*11 wear my sword. 
As when ye slew the tyrant lord 
Hipparchusi Pallas' festal night on ; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ! 

Because ye slew the tyrant, and 
Gave Alliens freedom, through the land 
Your flashing fiime shall ever lighten ; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton 1 — Wmmbu 

The same* 

I '11 wreathe my sword in myrtle-bough, \ 
The sword that laid the tyrant low^ 
When patriots, burning to be free^ 
To Athens gave equality. 

Harmodius, hail ! though 'reft of breath, 
Thou ne'er shalt feel the §troke of death ; 
The heroes' happy isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee* 
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111 wreathe my sword in myi'tlo ])ough, 
The Bword that laid Hipparchus iow. 
When at Athena's adverse fane ^ 
He knelt, and never rote again. 

While Freedom's name is understood, 
Ton shall delight tin wiw and good ; 
You dared to wet your country fi«e. 
And gave her laws equalily, — Bum, 



The same. 



In mjrtle my swocd inll I wreathe, 
Like our patriots l^e noble and brave, 

Who devoted the tyrant to death. 
And to Athens equality gave. 

Loved Harmodius, thou never sbalt die ! 

The poets esultingly tell 
That thine is the fulness of joy 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 

In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, 

Who devoted Hipparchus to death, 
And buned his pride in the grave. 

At the altar the 'tyrant they seized, ' 
While Athena he vainly implored. 

And the GkKUess of Wisdom vaa pkased 
With the victim of Liberty's sword. 

May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Amonf^ men as your glory shall be 1 

Ye doom'd the usurper to die, 

And bade our dear country be free. — D. 



Tlie same. 

In myrtles ydlTd will I the &lohion wear ; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristognton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom goced; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
BegeneraAe in equality. 

4ii 
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Oh, beloved Harmodius ! never 
Shall death be thine, who liv'st for ever ! 
Thy Bhade, as men have told, inherits 
The islands of the blessed spirits; 
Where deathless live the gLorious dead ; 

Achilles fleet of lbot» and Diomed. 

In xnyiileB veil'd will I the falchion wear ; 

For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodins and Aristogeiton bare, 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored 
When, in Minerva's festal rite, 
They closed Hippai'chus' eyes in night. 

Harmodius* praise^ Aristogeiton*8 name, 
Shall bloom on earth with undeoaying fame; 
Who, with the myrtle-wreathed swoid. 

The tyrant's bosom gored ; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Regenerate m ec^uaUiy. — Elton. 



Hybbias. (Book XV. § 50, p. 1112.) 

My wealth is here— the sword^ the iE^>ear, the breast-defendiog 
shield ; 

With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I reap the fidd; 
With this I tread ^e lusdous grape, and drink the blood-red 
wine; 

And slaves around in order wait, and all are coimted minel 
But he that will not rear the lance upon the battle-field, 
INor bway the sword, nur stand behind the breast- deiending 
shield, 

On lowly Icnee must worship me, with servile kiss adored, 
And peal the cry of homage high, and hail me mighty Lordt 

I). JL SANBFOiiD 

The same, 

VLj riohes are the arms I wield, 
The spear, the sword, the shaggy shield^ 
My bulwaik in the battle-fields 
With this I plough the furrow'd soil, - 
With this 1 share the reaper^s toil, 
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With this I press the generous juice 
That rich and sunny vines produce ; 
With these, of rule and high command 
I bear the mandate m myhand ; 
For while the slave and coward fear 
To wield the buckler, sword, and spear. 
They bend the supplicating knee, 
And owu my juat suprexDacy.^-MEBiVALB. 

The same. 

Great riches have I in my spear and bword, 

And hairy shield, like a rampart thrown 

Before mo in war; for by these I am lord 

Of the fields where the golden harvests are growu; 

And by these i press forth the red red wine, 

While the Mnotas arouiitl salute me king ; 

Approaching, tremblmg, these knees of mine, 

With the dread which the ape^ and the £ftlchiou bring. 

J. A. St. John. 



Abistotle. (Book xv« § 51, p. 1113.) 

0 sought with toil and mortal strife 

By those of human birth, 
Yirtae, thou noblest end of life, 

Thou goodliest gain on earth \ 
Thee, Maid, to win, our yolith would bear. 
Unwearied, fiery pains ; and dare 

Death for thy beauty's worth ; 
So bright thy proffer d honours shine, 
Like clusters of a fruit divine, 
Sweeter than slumbers boasted joys, 

And more desired than gold, 
Dearer than nature's dearest ties : — 

For thee those heroes old, 
Herculean son of highest Jove, 
And the twin-birth of Leda, strove 

By perils manifold : 
Pelides' son with like desire, 
And Ajax, sought the Stygian &re. 
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The bard tluill emm nidi lantiDg hay. 
And age immortal make 

Atarna's sovereign, 'reft of day 

For thy dear bcaiity'a sake : 
Him therefore the recording Nine 
In songs extol to heights divme, 

And every chord awake ; 
Promo t i n g still, with reyerence due, 
The meed of friendship^ tried and true. — Blani>. 

l%e iame. 

Oh ! dangcr-seekiijg Glory, through the span 

Of life tlie best and hiprhest aim of man : 

Say, have not Greeks, to win thy love, in fight 

Braved hottest perils, found in death delight? 

I"en Leda's twins, when felt thy dart than death 

Keener, than gold more potent, than the breath 

Of balmy sleep more grateful, with hearts fix'd 

Hy glory's chjums, undaunted and untired 

To honour march'd 1 Nor with less eager pace 

Alcides battled on in glory's race ; 

For love of thee Achilles sought his doom ; 

For love of thee, 'round Ajax came the gloom 

Of madness ami of death ; for thee, of light 

Th' Atarnean's eyeballs wida#'d mmk in night,' 

Him, therefore, ^all the muse, by yoei^s pomr. 

Though mortal make immortal. GIorT^i hour 

Flits not from sach : who hand and heart hanre given 

To crown, with honourt dne^ the child ef beawi* 

G. Buhges. 



Abipbbon. (Book xr. § 63, p. 1122;.) 

Health ! supreme <^ heaTcaly powers, 
Let my yersa our fartimee tell^ 

Mine with thee to wpeai the hown. 
Thine with me in league to dwell. 

If bright gold bo worth a ]) raver, 
If the pledge of love we [)rize, 

If the regal crown and chair 
Match celestial destinies — 
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If nmt joys aad atolan toeaabroft 
Yeniift' fiartiye nets cneloM^ 

If diyinely-granted pleasures 

Yield a breathing-space from woeSf— • 

Thine the gloiy, thine the zeyt 1 
Thine the Spring's eternal bloom I 

Man has all, of thee possest, 
JDark, without thee^ lowers his doom. 

Heeltli, brightest visitant from Heaven, 

Gngit me with thee to rest 1 
For the siiort term by nature giyen^^ 

Be thou my constant guest ! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
Wbate'er we court in regal state 
That makes men ooyet to be great ; 
Whatever sweet we hope to £had 

In love's deKghtftd snares, 
Whatever good by Heaven assign'd. 

Whatever pause from cares, — 
AU flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approacLea and departs. — Bland. 

The same. 

Oh ! holiest Health, all other gods excelling, 

May I be ever blest 
With thy kind favour, and in life's poor dwelling 
Be thou, I pray, my constant guest. 
If aught of charm or grace to mortal lingers 

Round wealth or kingly sway, 
Or cliijdren's happy faces in their play, 
Or those sweet baiirls, which Aphrodite's fingers 

Weave round the trusting heart, 
Or whatsoever io.y or breathing-space 
Kind Heaveu batb given to humanity-^ 
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Thino k the chnrni, to thee they owe the grace. 
Life's chaplet blossoms only where thou art» 

And pleasure's year attams its sanny spring; 
And where thy snule is not, our joy is but a s^^-— £. K C* 



PmuniOH. (Book yii. § 32, p. 453.) 

Cook. A longing seizes me to come wnd tell 
To earth and heaven, how I dress'd the dioiier. 
By Pallas, but 'tis pleasant to succeed 
In every point ! How tender was my Bsh ! 
How nice I served it up, not drugged with cheese. 
Nor brown'd above ! It looic'd the i^ame exactly. 
When roasted, as it did when still alive. 
So delicate and mild a fire I gave it 
To cook it, that you 11 scarce^ credit me. 
Just as a hen, when she has seised on something 
Too large to swallow at a single mouthful^ 
Runs round and round, and hdds it tigh^ and loi 
To gulp it down, while others follow, her ; 
So Sie first guest that felt my fish*s flavour 
Leapt from his couch» and fled around the 1*0010, 
Holding the dish, while others chased a-stern. 
One might have raised the saored ciy, as if 
It was a miracle ; for some of them 
Snatch'd something, others nothing, others all. 
Yet they had only given me to dress 
Some paltry river-fiiiii that feed on mud. 
If I had had a sea-char, or a tiuiiut 
From Athens — Zeus the Saver ! — or a boar-hsik 
From Argos, or from darling Sicyon 
That fish which Neptune carries up to Heaven 
To feast the Immortals with— the conger-eel ; 
Then all who ate it would have tum'd. to gods. 
I have discover I i the elixir vitre ; 
Those wh(^ are dead already, when they 've smelt 
One of my dishes^ come to life a^^oin. — k&QSL* 
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IIegesaxder. (Buok viL § 36, p. 4.;.V) 

FupiL' Good master, many men have writtcji largely 
On cookery; so either prove you're saying 
Something]: original, or else don't tease me. 

Cook: No, S jnis ; think that Fm the only person 
Who Ve found and imow the gyistronomic object 
I did not leam it in a brace of yeanii 
Wearing the apron just by my of mart; 
But have investigated and examined 
The art by portions dnring my whole life— 
How many kinds of gi*eena, and sorts of sprats-— 
The manifold varieties of lentils :-* * 
To sum up all — ^when I *ve officiated 
During a funeral feast, as soon as ever 
The company retum'd from the procession, 
All in their mourning robes, by merely lifting 
M}^ saucepan's lid I've made the weepers laugh, 
Such titiliatioris ran throughout their bodies, 
As if it was a merry marriage-banquet. 

Fupil What? just by serving them with spmts and 
lentils ? 

Cooh. Pshaw ! this is play- work merely 1 If I got 
All I require, and once fit up my kitchen, 
You'll see the very thing take place again 
That happened in the times of the old Sirens, 
The smell will be so sweet, that not a man 
Will have the power to walk right through this alleys 
But every passer-by will stand directly 
Close to my door, lock-jaw'd, and naiFd to it, 
And speechless, till some friend of his run up, 
With nose well plugged, and drag the wretch away. 

FupiL You 're a great artist! 

Cook. Yes, you do not know 

To whom yqu*re prating. There are very many 
That I can spy amongst the audience there, 
Wlio through my means have eat up theur estates.— As09* 
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Abates, a Cilician wine, 54. 

Abrotonum, a courtesan, mother of The> 
mistocles, 22L 

Abydenes, profligacy of the, 841. 

Academicians, bad character of some of 
the. 814. 

Acanthias, or thorny shark, 461. 

Acanthus, wine of, 50. 

Acatia, a kind of drinking cup, 740. 

Accipesius, question a3 to what fiah in- 
tended, 4€2. 

Acesias cited, 828. 

Acestius cited, 828. 

Achzeina.s, a kind of loaf, 181. 

Achsus the Eretrian cited, 51, 104, 277, 
420, 425, 435, 579, 592, 593, 653, 654, 
673, 712, 743, 767, 796, 1025, 1066, 1100, 

im 

Achamus, a fish, 449. 
Achillean fountain, the, 71. 
Acorns, sea, 151. 
Acorns of Jupiter, 87. 
Acratopotes, a hero hononied in Mnny- 
chia, 64. 

Adaeus, sumamed the cock, defeated and 
killed by Chares, 8^ 

AdsBus of Mitylene cited, 731, SfiZ. 

Adespoti, frcedmen among the Lacedae- 
monians, 427. 

Admete of Argos, story of, lilI2- 

Adonis, a kind of fish, 525. 

Adramyttes, kiiig of Lydia, 826. 

Adrian, wine so called, 54. 

.£acis, a kind of drinking cup, 739. 

iEgimius cited, 1028. 

.Sginetans, their numerous slaves, 428. 

^iius Asclepiades cited, 1080. 

iEmilianus of Mauritania, the gramma- 
rian, a Deipnosophist, 2. 

iEolian hannony, its character, 99fi ; 
called afterwards Sub-Dolian, 997. 

j?lolus, a kind of flsh, 503. 

.Machines, his bad character, accord- 
ing to Lysias, 975j cited, 349, 536, 
915. 

.Sschylides cited, IQiSL 

.£schylus, invented scenic dresses, and 

arrayed the choruses of his plays, 35 ; 

Ms appeal to posterity, 548; accused 



of intemperance, 676 ; cited, 18, 28, 02, 
84, 111, 112, 120, 143, 145, 165, 265, 282, 
475, 497, 547, 571, 588, 592, 620, 634, 
664, 669, 706, 739, 748, 759, 764, 783, 
784, 789, 797, 805, 916, 957, 958, 961. 
1001, l(i05, 1009, 1050. 1065, 1076, 1102, 

im — 

.^Jschylus the Alexandrian cited, 956. 

.(Ethlius cited, 1040, 1015. 

iEtolians involved in debt by extrava- 

Rance, 844. 
Affection of various animals for man, 

967. 

Agallis of Corcyra wrote on grammar, 
23. 

Agatharchides cited, 46, 250, 270, 387, 
395, 428, 466, 609, 844, 845, 862, 880, 
881, IML 

AgatHo cited, 336, 703, 931. 

Agathocles, a favourite of Philip, 407. 

Ajrathocles of Atracia wrote on fishing, 
21. 

Agathoeles of Babylon aitsd, 49, 592, 

825. 

Ajxathocles of Cyzicus cited, 103^. 
Agathon cited, 287, 717, 
Agelsi, a kind of loavea, 183. 

Agelochus cited, 87. 

Agen, a satyric drama, question as to its 
author, 83. 

Agias cited, 1000. 
Agiaiitos cited, 144. 
Agis cited, S27^ 

Aglais, the female trumpeter, her vora- 
city, 654, 

Aglaosthenes cited, 131. 

Agnocles the Rhodian cited, 567. 

Agnon the Academic cited, 961. 

Agron, king of the lUyrians, kUls him- 
self with drinking, 695. 

Alban wine, two kinds of, 43, 54. 

Alca;us the Mitylenean, fond of drink- 
ing, 679; cited, 37, 63, 123, 178, 182, 
497, 584, 628, 630, 644, 669, 670, 678, 
679, (poetic version, 1180,) 726, 767, 
1000, (1211,) 1076, 103.3, 1098, 110-1. 
UW. 

Alcetas the Macedonian, a great drinker, 
689. 
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Alcibiades, character of, 822; hU tri- 
umphant return to Athens, g5£; at- 
tached to courtesans, iLI£ ; his death, 

OIL 

Alcidamas cited, 945. 

Alcides of Alexandria, a Deipnoso- 

phist, S. 
Alcimus cited. 506, 696, 8^ 
Alciphron cited, 52. 

Alcitthenes of Sybaris, his rich garment, 

Mi. 

Alcroan, recorded by himself as a great 
eater, 656 ; cited, 52, 64, 136, 137, 183, 
190, 227, 588, 614, 656. 797, 958, (poetic 
▼erilon, 1206.) 995. 1017. 1036. 1087. 
1089. 

Aleison, a kind of drinking cup, 740. 

Alexamenus ( ited, 808. 

Alexander the Great, death of, 686 ; his 
drunkenness, 687 ; his debauchery, 
961 ; his luxury and extravagance, 
86u ; gross llattery offered to him, iifil ; 
his letter to Philoxenus cited. 36, 70 ; 
his letter to the satraps of Asia cited, 
742 ; his Agen cited, &35. 

Alexander, king of Egypt, 880. 

Alexander, king of Syria, 335. 

Alexander the ifitolian cited, 273, 444, 
4C5, G50, 1117. 

Alexander the Myndian cited, 94, 107, 
351, 610, 611. 613, ^15, 616, 617, 618, 
619, 620. 622, 623. 628. 

Alexandrides cited, 94. 

Aiexarchus, his strange letter, 164. 

Alexinus the logician cited, 1113. 

Alexis the comic poet, an epicure in fish, 
543; cited, 30, 34, 42, 47, 51, 56, 60, 64, 
6(i, 75, 77, 81, 90, (poetic version, 1126.) 
95, 99, 105, 110, 111, 125, 126, 128, 157, 
158, 159, 1G7, 173, 177, 178, 180, 183, 
189, 193, 194, (1133,) 198, 202, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 209, 218, 219, 220, 2:^2, 269,' 
263, 264, (1136.) 265. 271, 272, 274, 354, 
355, 356, (1139,) 357, 358, (1142,) 359. 
(1143,) 362, 363, 372, (1 146,) 374, (1150,) 
378, 379, 380, 381. 384, 389, 390, 399, 
400, 405, (1156, 1157^406, 452. 460, 472, 
475, 482, 494, 5107514, 532, (1163,) 535. 
536, 537, 558, 562, 571, 575, 576, 579, 
582, 596, (1174.) 599, 603, 605, 607, 622, 
623, 658, 660, 663, 664, 665. 672, 678, 
680, 681, 697. 700, 701, 705, 709, (1180.) 
731, (1183.) 743. (1185,> 749, 751, 752, 
754, 7r,8, 772, 792, 797, 800, 803. 804. 
805, 818^ (1186.) 828, 865. 871, 884. 885. 
894, (1190.) 899, (1191,) 901. (1193.) 
904. (1194.) dJrrrOM. (1194.) 915, 918, 
935, 936. 942. 950, 966. 974. 978. 991, 
<1210.> 1020. 1026, 1027. 1029. lOW, 
1041. 1043, 1Q477T048. 1057. 1059, 1U60, 
1071 1083. 1095. 1098. 1104. 1105. 
(1217,) 1107. Ills, 1119, 1120. 

Alexis cited, 660. 

Alexis the Samian cited. 916. 

Alexon cited 283. 

Almonds, 85, various kinds, 85. 



Alphesticus, a fish, 442. 

Alps, the, or Rhipsan mountairts, 468. 

Amalthea, horn of, a grove so called, 
867 ; a drinking cup. 741. 

Amaranthus cited, 542. 653. 

Amasis. the Egyptian king, how he ob- 
tained the throne. 1086 : fond of mirth, 
409 ; a great drinker. 692. 

Ambrosia nine times sweeter than honey, 
64 ; a flower so called, 1093. 

Ameipsias cited, 12, 1U3, 113, 426, 482, 
49/, 516, 580, 644, 673, 7U5, 754, 1066. 

Ameriaa cited. 129, 189, 281. 282, 420, 
581, 670, 741, 774, 1089, 1118, 1121. 

Amis, or tunnies, 436. 

Amiton the Eleuthemsean, a harp-player, 

im 

Ammnnius cited. 907. 

Amcebius. the harp-player, 993. 

Amphtcrmtes cited, 921. 

Amphictyon, king of the Athenians, 
honours paid to Bacchus by, 6J. 

Amphilochus, advice to, 82i. 

Amphion the Thespiaan, cited. 1003. 

Amphis the comic vrriter, cited, 12,50, 
57, 71, 78, 83, 93, 110. 114. 167. 279, 
356, (poetic version. 1138.) 435, 463, 
531, 608, 663, 666. 671, 707. B'J4. l>Qi. 
908. 944, 1026, 1103. (12 1 G.) 

Amphis, a wine so called, 52. 

Amusements, fondness of the Greeks 
for, 31. 

Amyntas cited, 110, 698 800, 
Anacharsis the Scythian, his satire on 

drunkenness, 691. 

Anacreon, a sober and virtuous man, 
677; cited, 18, 34, 282, ?83, 362. 625. 
673, 680, 685, M5, 726. 730, 738, 753, 
757, 758, 796, 854, 903, (poetic 
version, 1205,) 957. 1012. 1013, li>i4. 
1015. 1030, 1072, 1075. 1076. i0t>3. 1098, 
1102. 1108. 

Ananias cited. 132. 443, 583. 997. 

Anaxagoras cited, 94. 119. 120. 

Anaxandrides destroys his unsuccessful 
plays. 589; cited, 47, 57, 78, 112, 158, 
175, 214, 266 , 281. 283, S52, SHQ, 3SI, 
382. 389, 400, 410, 413. 463, 470, 483, 
520, 589, 720. 727, 731. 768. 769 , 803. 
886. 912. 980. 1013. 1020. 102(;. 1046, 
1047, 1098. 1102. 1104, 1110, 1119. 

Anaxarchus the philosopher, hi^ mode 
of life, 8Z2. 

Anaxilaa, or Anaxilaus, cited, 104. 113, 
158, 205 , 275 . 284 , 355 . 399 . 4 82, 540. 
590, 607, 656. 672, 742, 877, 893^ (poetic 
version, 1187.) 914, 994, IMI. 

Anaximander cited, 796. 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus cited, 365, 
851. 944. 

Anaxippus cited, 271, (poetic version, 

656, 776, 974. 
Anchiale and Tarsus built in one day by 

Sardanapalus. 848. 
Anchimolus. a water-drinker, 72. 
Anchovies, 447 ; mode of cooking, 448. 
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Ancona, wine of, 44. 

Ancyla, a kind of drinking cup, 739. 

Andreas of Panonnus, cited, LQ12. 

Andreas the physician cited, 191,490,491. 

Andriscus cited, 131. 

Androcottus the Lydian, luxury of, Sia. 

Androcydes cited, 404. 

Andron of Alexandria cited, 285, 

Androhthenes cited, 155. 

Androtion cited, 126, 137, 591. 

Anicetus cited, 741. 

Anicius, Lucius, his burlesque triumph, 

9M. 

Animals, fondness of the Sybarites for, 

832. 

Annarus the Persian, luxury of, 6^9. 
Antagoras, the poet, repartee of, 538. 
AntalcidaH the Laceda;monian, favoured 

by the king of Persia, 79. 
Antelopes, 625. 
Antheas the Lindian, 702. 
Anihias, the, 442; why called a sacred 

fish, 443. 

Anthippus cited, 637, (poetic version, 

1176.) 

Anticlidcs cited, 254, 605, 735, 754. 

Antidotus cited, 181, 378, 1027. 1050. 

Antigenides, witticism ascribed to, lOOS. 

Antigonus the Carystian cited, 73, l."}?, 
(poetic version, 1129.) HG, 466, 475, 
544, 661, 691, 876, yoT, 901, 962^ 969. 

Antimachus citear 471, 478,~745, 746, 
748, 757, 758, 770, 775. 

Antinous, garland of, 1081. 

Antiochus of Alexandria cited, 769. 

Antiochus the Great, his favour for 
players and dancers, 31 ; his drunken- 
ness, 692, 694. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, games celebrated 
by, 310; a great drinker. 692. 

Antiochus Grypus, his magnificent en- 
tertainment, 864. 

Antiochus Theos banishes the philo- 
sophers, 

Antipater, the king, his plain mode of 
life, 878; a check on the disorderly 
conduct of Philip, 687. 

Antipater of Tarsus cited, 646, 1028. 

Autiphanes, his remark to king Alexan- 
der, 8M; cited, 4, 6, 7, 12, 17, 24, 29, 37, 
45, 46. 47, 62, 65, 70, 71, 77, 78, 93, 96, 
99, 100, 104, 108, 109,110,112, 119. 125, 
126, ISO, 140, (poetic version, 1129,) 
157, 160, 165, 167, 172, (1133.j ~l79. 
186, 195, 198, 202, 203, 206, 207, 209, 
214, 231, 252, >55, 258, 259, 260.271, 
272, 273, 276, 279, 353, 354, 8.i5, (1137,) 
357, (1142.) 358, 364, 375, (1151.) 376. 
389, 4 4, (1156.) 405, 411, 452, 462, 463, 
469. 471, 474, 476, 482, 486, 491,492, 
607, 508, 520, 535, 536, 537, 54-, 542, 
565, 577, 57», 583, 599, 618, 624, 615, 
626, 633, 634, 635, 645, 666. 667, 697. 
701, 70S, 704, 708, 710, 711, (liSl.) 
720, 724, 737, 751, 756, 774, 776, 777, 
778, 789, 800, 805, 806, 843^ 872^ 885^ 



8R6. 895, 905. 908. 914. 915. 934, 936, 
937. 9HG. 093, I02r>, ia2vS. lO.'^O. lOU. 
10-17, 1050. 1U57. 105S. 10G4, 10G5. 107«, 
1084. 1088. 1096. UOi. 1102. 11(H, 

Antiphanes the orator, cited, 626. 

Antiphon cited, 66G, STT, 1040. 

Antisthcnes cited, 343, 344, 350, 822. 

Antony, Marc, assumes the style of 
Bacchus, 239. 

Antylla, revenues of, the pin money of 
Egyptian and Persian queens, 5.'). 

Anytus, a friend of Alcibiades, §56. 

Aotus, a kind of drinking cup, 740. 

Apanthracis, a kind of loaf, 182. 

Apellas cited, 104, 581. 

Apheta?, freedmen among the Lacedae- 
monians, 427. 

Aphritis, a kind of anchovy, 447. 

Apicius, an epicure, 10. 

Apion cited, 802, 1027. 1086. 

Apollo the fish-eater, 545. 

ApoUocrates, a drunkard, 688. 

Apollodorus of Adramyttium cited, 
1Q9Q. 

Apollodorus the arithmetician cited, 

660. 

Apollodorus of Athens cited, 104, 108, 

137, 148, 276, 4l2, 486, 512, 770, 774, 

795, 801, 907, 91X, ^oO^ 935, 943, 1017. 

1032. 1037, 1059, 108S. 
Apollodorus of Carystus cited, 57, 127, 

440, 441, 480. 
Apollodorus the comic poet cited, 4, 

(poetic version, 1123.) 
Apollodorus the Cyrenean cited, 777. 
Apollodorus of Gela cited, 206, 752. 
Apollodorus, son of Pasion, cited, 916. 
Apollodorus the physician cited, Idlfi. 
Apollonius cited, 162. 
Apollonius of Herophila cited, IMS. 
Apollonius hhodius cit'^d, 445, 712. 
Apollophanes cited, 190, 745, 775. 
Apopyrias, 185. 
Apopyris, the, a fish, 529. 
Apparatus, the cook's, 271. 
Appian the grammarian, 402. 
Apples, 135; various kinds, 136; battle 

of apples, 435. 
Aracis, a drinking cup, 80S. 
Araea?, islands, why so called, 412. 
Araros cited, 77, 144, 159, 175, 281, 374, 

751. 899. 
Aratus cited, 781, 782, 7S6. 
Arbaces, the Mede, lus interview with 

Sardanapalus, 847. 
Arbutus, the, 82. 83. 
Arcadians, cultivation of music by the, 

222. 

Arcadion, epitaph on. 689. 
Arcesilaus. ready wit of, 662. 
Archagathus cited, 254. 
Archaianassa, the mistress of Plato, his 

song on her, 940; (poetical version, 

1197 ) 

Archedicut cited, 459, 460, 745. 
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ArcheUui of Uie Chenooete cited, 645, 

KH8. 

Arclicmarhus cited, 414. 

Arche$tratus the soothsayer, weighed 
only one obol, &M. 

Archettratus the Syraeusan cited, 7, 
(poetic version. 1123.) 48, i»2, 105, 154, 
(1130.) 168, 169, 174. 185, lUS, 196, 260, 
262, 437, 447, 449, 450, 452. 460,461, 
462, 468, 471, 473, 476, 477, 479, 480, 
482, 487, 489, 491, 494, 496, 501, 502, 
503, 505, 506, 507, 510, 512, 513,514, 
515, 516, 517, 520, 604, CSO, IQU. 

Archldamas, king, fined for marr^ inf? a 
rich instead of a beautiful wife, 

ArchUochuB the Parian poet, cited, 11, 
(poetic version, 1123,) 51, 86, 128, 143, 
184, 201, 2%, 468. 612, 654. 706, 
771, (1186.) 838, 839. 841, 1000. 1002. 
1021. 1045, 1099. 

Archimelus cited, 333. 

Archippus cited, 144, 151, 159, 859, 436, 
482, 489, 495, 506, 517, 519. 524, 641, 
668, 671, 798, 1024. 1049. 1683. 

Archonides the Argive, never thiraty, 
72. 

Archytas, hb kindness to bis slaves, 

832; cited, 137, 286. 828. 
Arctinus the Corinthian cited, 36, 436. 
Areopa^s, persons cited before the, for 

extravaf?ant livinp, 268. 
Aretliusa, fountain of, 69. 
Argas, a parodist. 1024. 
Argyraspides, or Macedonian body guard, 

863. 

Argyris, a drinking cup, 742. 

Ariphron cited, 1122, (poetic version, 
1222.) 

Anstatjnras cited, 913. 

Aristarchus the gramraarian, 65, 86, 295, 
297, 301, 797, 801, 1012. 

Aristarchus the tragic poet cited, 978. 

Aristeas cited, 991. 

Aristias cited, 99, 1095. 

Aristides cited, 1024. 

Aristippus, his retort on Plato, 541 ; 
given to luxury, 87fi ; bears the prac- 
tical Jokes of IMonysius, 8Z1 ; Justifies 
his conduct, 87L aa2» 

Aristobulus of Cassandra died, 71, 394, 
686, Mi. 

Aristocles cited, 227, 278, 9S9. 

Ari8tocrat«s cited, 138. 

Aristodemus cited, 384, 387, 534, 544, 
792. 

Aristogeiton cited, 944. 

Aristomenes cited, 17, 190, 451, 605, 

1040. mi. 
Anston the Chian cited, 63, 660, 8ffi2. 
Aristonicus cited, 33. 
Aristonicus the ball-player, statue to, 

31. 

Aristonymus the harp-player, 715; his 
riddles, 715 ; cited, 145, 447, 448, 451. 

Aristophanes cited, 35, 50, G8, 79, 81, 83, 
86, 92, 93, 94, 103, 107, 109, 111, 126, 



(poetic version, 1129.) 129, 130, IS^ 
144, 145, (1130,) 149, 150, 151, 157, 159, 
160, 173, 178, 181, 182, 183, 184, 186, 
189, 193, 195, 197, 209, 214, 218, 226, 
249, 251, 255, 260, 271, 273, 274, 276, 
277, 285, 286, 293, 362, 434, 448, 450, 
452, 469, 471, 472, 474, 483, 485, 488, 
489, 494, 495, 497, 505, 509, 510, 512, 
618, 619, 541, 545, 575, 577, 5 78, 579, 
585, 586, 587, 589, 590, 591, 599, 606, 
607, 608, 610, 611, 619, 623, 624, 6*7, 
628, 629, 630, 645, 646, 659, 666, 668, 
669, 702, 705, 726, 727, 742, 744, 762, 
763, 764, 771, 773, 774, 778, 789, 790, 
792, 803, 84L 845, 882, 907, 911, ^ih 
987. 1003. 1004. 1017. 1025. 1031. 1032. 
1033. 1040, 1044, 1045, 1066, 1081, 1086, 
1102. Ii03, 110471 108. irTSrill9, 
1121. 

Aristophanes th^grammarian cited, 1 38, 
143, 361, 451, 591, 604, 644, 797. 930, 
987, 1054. 

Aristophon cited, 104. 875, 376, (poetic 
version, llol.) l75. 752, 884^ 89j,c111>0,) 

901. (1193.) 9U2. 

Aristos the Salaminan cited, 639. 

Aristotle wrote drinking songs, 5 ; criti- 
cisms on his Natural Historv. 555; 
cited, 40, 52, 56, 66, 72, 104, 107, 146. 
147, 148, 149, 151, 154, 174, 277, 288, 
293, 872, 428, 436, 442, 443, 447, 449, 
450, 461, 464, 467, 469, 471, 472, 473, 
474, 475, 476, 477, 479, 480, 481, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 487, 490, 491, 492, 494, 
495, 496, 497, 499, 500, 501, 502, 503. 
506, 509, 510, 513, 514, 516, 517,518, 
620, 524, 531, 548, 609, €11, 612, 615, 
616, 617, 618, 620, 621, 622, 626, 679, 
686, 687. 706, 732, 794, 798, 808. 813, 
834. 838. 839. 849. 865. 889. 890, S91. 

902. 920. 987. 1024, 1025. 1042, 1045. 
1046, 1049, 1076, 1077, 1106. 1118, 1114, 
(poetic version, 1221A 

Aristoxenus, a luxurious philosopher, 
11; cited, 76, 278, 279, 283, 286, 660, 
744, 872, 889i 988i 9^ 991, 995, 1005. 
1006, 1007. 1008. 1018, 1014. 1015. 1019. 
10377 

Armenidas cited, 51. 
Arnexias cited, 85. 

Aroclum, a kind of drinking cup, 740. 
Artaxerxes, his favour for Timagoras, 

79. 

Arteraidorus, (the false Aristophanes,) 
collected sayings on cookery, 7 ; cited, 
184, 609. 

Artemidorus the Aristophanian, 288,609, 

775, 10:)8, 1059, 1060. 
Artemidorus of £phesas cited, 184, 527. 
Artemon becomes suddenly rich, 854; 

Anacreonic verses on him, S.54. 
Artemon cited. 826, 1017. 1018. 1109. 
Artichokes, 116. 

Artus, kin;? of the Messapians, ISO. 

Ar>'asian wine, 54. 

Arybidlus, a drinking ctip, 741. 
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Arycandians involved in debt through 
their extravagance, 845. 

Arystichus, a drinking cup, 742. 

Asclepiades of Myrlea cited, 82, 740, 
756, 760, 778, 779, 790, 797, 801, 802, 
806, 908j 10R4. 

Asclepiades and Menedemus, 269. 

Asclepiades Tragilenses cited, 720. 

Asius of Samoa cited, 206, Ml, 

Asopodorus, his remark on popular ap- 
plause, 1008; cited, IQ21m 

Asparagus, 103. 

Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, 854 ; 
fills Greece -with courtesans, 911 ; ac- 
cused of impiety, and defended by 
Pericles, 940; cited, 548, 349. 

Astaci, 174. 

Astcropsus, Laurentins likened to, 4. 

Astydaraas the athlete, strength and vo- 
racity of, 651. 

Astydamas, the tragic poet, 56; cited, 
65, 648, 793. 

Astirpalsa, island of, ovexnm with hares, 
631. 

Aterpatis, her love of fish, 546. 
Athanis cited, 164. 

Athenseus, author of the DeipnosophiBts, 

1; cited, 335. 

Athenian flattery, 397; loaves, 186; law 
for the protection of slaves, 419; ban- 
quets, 733 ; courtesans, 916, 930. 

Athenion cited, 1056, (poetic version, 
1212.) 

Athenion becomes tyrant of Athena, 336. 
Athenocles the artist, 738. 
Athenocles the Cyzicene cited, 291.* 
Athenodorus cited, S32. 
Athens, large number of slaves in, 428. 
Athletes, censure of, 651. 
Attic banquet, description of an, 220; 
form of certain words, 627. 
* Attitudes of guests, 307. 
Aurelius, Marcus, the emperor, 8. 
Autoclees wastes his fortune, and com- 
mits suicide, 859. 
Autocrates cited, 622, 726. 
Autocratic wines, 54. 
Autopyritae, 183. 

Axiochus, a companion of Alcibiades, 

856. 

Axionicus cited, 158, 266, 280, 377, 384, 

539, 698. 
Aziopistus cited, 1037. 



BABTI.OH, wine from, called nectar, 53. 
Bacchides, inscription on his tomb, 531. 
Bacchus, likened to a bull, and to a leo- 
pard, 63. 

Bacchylides cited, 33, 59, (poetic ver- 
sion, 11 25,) 291, 739, 799, IflfiS. 
Bacchylus, 185. 

Bachelors, how treated in Sparta, 889» 
Bston cited, 698. 
Bagoas the eunuch, 962. 
Baue, bad water at, 70. 



Balani, or sea-acoms, 151. 

Ball-play said to be invented by the 

Lacedaemonians, 23 ; various kinds, 24. 
Ball-player, statue erected to a, 31. 
Bambradon, a fish, 451. 
Banishment and death of philosophers, 

875. 975. 

Banquets, posture at, 29; dancing at, 
219; an Attic banquet, 220; Lacedee- 
monian, 224; Cretan, 231 ; Persian, 233 ; 
Cleopatra's, 239 ; Phigalean, 240 ; Arca- 
dian, 241 ; at Naucratis, 241 ; Egyptian, 
242; Thracian, 243 ; Celtic, 215; Par- 
thian, 246; Roman, 247; philosophic 
banquets, 288 ; described by Homer, 
289, 300; by Epicurus, 298 ; by Xeno- 
phon, 299 ; dole-basket, 575 ; public, on 
occasion of victory, 853. 

Barbine wine, 44. 

Bards, the old Grecian, modest and or- 
derly, 22. 
Barley cakes, 189. 
Basilus cited, 614. 

Bathanati, gold proscribed by the, 369. 
Baths, their injurious character, 29; 

various kinds, 40; recommended by 

Homer, 292. 
Bathyllus of Alexandria, the introducer 

of tragic dancing, ^3. 
Batiacium, a drinking cup, 742. 
Baton cited, 171, (poetic version, 1132,) 

2G2, 395, 689, 1022, 1058, 0216,) 1084. 
Baucalis, a drinking cup, 742. 
Beans, the Egyptian, 121. 
Bean-soup, 643. 
Beauty, prizes for, 905. 911. 
Beef, the Greek chiefs fed on, 13. 
Beer, an Egyptian drink, 56. 
Beet-root, 584. 
Belone, the, a flsh, 502. 
Bembras, a kind of anchovy, 451. 
Berosus cited, 1021. 
Bessa, a drinking cup, 742. 
Bibline wine, 51. 
Bicus, a drinking cup, 743. 
Bill of fare at entertainments, 81. 
Bion cited, 74. 

Bion the Borysthenite cited, 261, 664. 
Bion of Soli cited, 906. 
Birds, traps and nets for catching, 41. 
Bisaltae, their device fur conquering the 

Cardians, 834. 
Bithynians enslaved by the Byzantines, 

426. 

Biton cited, 1012. 
Blackbirds eaten, 108. 
Blackcap, the, 107. 
Blaesus cited, 184, 777. 
Blema, a kind of bread, 189. 
Blennus, a fish, 452. 
Blepsias cited, 188. 
Boar, the wild, 632. 

Boaxes, orboeces, 450, 491 ; origin of the 

name, 550. 
BcBotian, reply of a, 466. 
Boeotians, gluttony of the, 657. 
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Dopotus, a parodist, lllfi. 

Boiled meats, 4) ; why preferred to roast, 

1049 ; boiled wines, 52 ; ooiled water, 

50T7~ 
Bolus cited, 620. 
Boletinus, a kind of bread, 189. 
Bombylius, a drinking cup, 743. 
Book, a great, a great evil, 121. 
Bormus, dirge for, 981. 
Boscades, a species of duck, 623. 
Boys, love of. 902^ 25iL 
Brain of the palm, 118. 
Brains, the word thought ill-omened, 

lOS. 

Bread, 179; various kinds, 180, 188; 
modes of making, 186; wholesome* 
nes^ or unwholeKome!iess, 190. 

Breakfasts in the Homeric times, 17. 

Brizo, a goddess, 529. 

Eromias, a drinking cup, 743. 

Buffoons and mimics, 32. 

Buglo9sU8, a shell-fish, 452. 

Bustard, :he, 611. 

Buxentine wine, 44. 

Byzantines addicted to drunkenness, 
698 ; luxury of the, 



Cabbagk, a preventive of drunkenness, 
56 ; various kinds, 582 ; oaths by the, 
583. 

Cactus, the, 117. 

Cadiscus, a kind of cup, 754. 

Cadmus, the grandfather of Bacchus, 

said to be a cook, 1053. 
Cadus, a kind of vessel, 753; doubtftil 

whether a cup, 754. 
Caecuban wine, 44. 
Cieciliua the orator, cited, 429, 735. 
Caecilius of Argos, a writer on fishing, 20. 
Caius Caligula called young Bacchus, 

239. 

Cakes, various, 10^ 

Calamaules a musical instrument, 281. 

Calanus the Indian philosopher, death 

of, 690. 
Calenian wine, 44. 
Calliades cited, 612. 
CalUas, his extravagance, &5d< 
Callias, his Grammatical Tragedv, 433 ; 

cited, 93, 143, 227, 282, 433, 448, 449, 

480. 543, 707, 715, 777, 840j 841j 867, 

ior.(i. 

Callicrates the artist, 738. 

Callicthys, or anthias, 442 ; perhaps dif- 
ferent fish, 444. 

Callimachus cited, 3, 92, 114, 121, 159, 
383, 396, 446, 500, 513, 518, 519, 611, 
612, 621, 624. 699. 760, 793, 913^ 933, 
1028. 1067. 1068, 1069. 

Callimedon, surnamed the Crab, 173; a 
fish-eater, 536,537, 

Calliptianes, hi* store of quotations. 6. 

Callippus, death of, 814; cited, 10G7. 

Callipyge, Venua, a&Z. 



Callisthenes the historian, cited, 120, 

713, SiiiL 

Callistion, a drunken ^oman, 775. 
Callistiura, a courtesan, 93^. 
Callistratus censures slovenliness of 

dress, 34; cited, 206, 413, 791, 944, 

nil; (poetic version, 1217.) 
Callixene, a Thessalian courtesan, 687. 
Caltixenui the Rhodian cited, 313, 324, 

S.J3, 334, 609, 756, 772, 1081. 
Calpinum, or scaphinum, a kind of 

drinking cup, 757. 
Calyca, song so called, 988. 
Calydonian boar, questions regarding 

the, 632. 

Camasenes, a generic name for fish, 528. 
Cambles, king of Lydia, a great glutton, 

654 ; eats hh wife, G54. 
Cambyses induced to invade Egypt by a 

woman, 896. 
Candaulus, a Lydian dish, R28. 
Candles and candlesticks, 1118. 
Cantharus cited, 17, 113, l36, 490, 493. 
Cantharus, a kind of drinking cup, 754; 

also a boat, 755; other meanings, 753, 

756. 

Cantibaris the Persian, his voracity, 655. 
Capito cited, 552, 670. 
Cappadocian loaves, 187. 
Capping verses, 723. 

Capua, luxury and fate of, 846; wine of. 
44. 

Carabi, 174. 

Caranus, marriage feast of, 210. 
Carbina overthrown by the Tarentinet. 

ML 

Carcharias, the, 481, 486. 
Caichesium, a kind of drinking cup, 
756. 

Carcinus cited, 302, 8115. 

Cardians, how conquered by the Bi&altae, 

Carides, 174. 

Carrot, the, 584. 

Caruca, a kind of sauce, 827. 

Carvers of goblets, celebrated, 788. 

Carystian wine, 52. 

Carystius of Pergamos cited, 372, 687, 

811, 814, 868^ 878^ 922^ 923, 962^ 97i, 

989, {)90. 1021, Hi93. 
Castanets, a musical instrument, 1016. 
Castorion the Solensian cited, 718. 
Castration of women first practised by 

the Lydians, 826. 
Cato censures the luxury of Lucullos 

and others, 432. 
Catonocophori, slaves among the Sicy- 

onians, 427. 
Caucalus cited, 649. 
Caucinc wine, 44. 
Caul, the, 176. 

Cebes of Cysicus, feast of. 252. 

Celebe, a kind of drinking cup, 757 ; a 
vessel of another kind, 757. 758. 

Celts, their banquets, 245; single com- 
bats, 248 ; lov& of boys, 861. 
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Cephalus cited, Si^ 
Cephari, a kind offish, 481. 
Cephisodorus cited, 100, 197, 201, 545, 

725, 878^ 885. 1004, 1065. UQl. 
Ceraon, a hero honoured in Sparta, 64. 
Cercidas of Megalopolis cited, 547, 8S0. 
Cercops of Miletus cited, 806. 
Cernus, an earthenware vessel, 760. 
Ceryx, a shell fish, 144. 
Cestreus, the, 481 ; why called the Faster, 

483. 

Chabiias the Athenian, his intemper- 
ance, 832. 
Chaereas cited, 53. 

Chsremon cited, 58, 70, ?00» 970j (poetic 

version, 1207.) 971, 1085. 
Chaerephon, a dinner hunter, 264. 
Chaerephon cited, 383, 1080. 
ChaDrippus, a great eater, C54. 
Chalcedonians, luxury of the, ML 
Chalcidic goblets, 803. 
Chalcis, the, a fish, 517. 
Chalydonian wine, 46. 
Chamaeleon cited, 35, 36, 286, 429, 534, 

548, 589, 592, 614, 641, 673, 677,679, 

727, 854, 916, 955, 958^ 974^ 98?i 994. 

1003. "IM^ 
Clianna, the, a fish, 516. 
Char, the, 503 ; said never to sleep, 503 ; 

two kinds, 503. 
Chares of Athens, his intemperate life, 

S52, 

Chares of Mitylene cited, 45, 155, 205, 

274, 435, 686, 690, S25^ 86L 219» 
Charicleides cited, 512. 
Charicles cited, 551. 

Charidemus of Oreum, his intemper- 
ance, G89. 
Charilas said to be a great eater, 654. 
Chariton and Melanippus, SfilL 
Channus cited, 972. 

Charmus the Syracusan, his dinner vrit, 6. 

Charon the Chalcidi&n, 962. 

Charon of Laniipsacus cited, 622, 757, 834. 

Cheese, 1052 ; vaiious kinds, 

Cheesecakes, 207; Apician, 10; Phi- 
loxenian, 8; treatises on the art of 
making, 1028; various kinds of, 1029. 

Chelidonium, not the same as the ane- 
mone, IMl. 

Chelidonizein, institution of the, 567; 
(poetical version, 1166.) 

Chellones, a kind of fish, 481. 

Chemas, shell-fish, 150. 

Chen.alopcx, a bird, 623. 

Cherries, 82 ; brought to Italy by Lucul- 
lus, 83. 

Chestnuts, 89. 

Chian wine, 54, 55. 

Chians, the first planters of the vine, 43 : 
their tyrants, 407; the first slave pur- 
chasers, 416. 

Chionidci c.ted. 197, 223, IQ2!L 

Chios, tyrants of, 407. 

Choprilus, a great fish-eater, 544 ; cited, 
732, 84S. 
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Chonni, drinking cups, 803. 
Chromis, the, a fish, 517. 
Chrj'sippus, 961. 

Chrysippus the Solensian cited, 8, 12, 
29, 111, 148. 172, 223, 255, 256, 370, 
419, 437, 448, 530, 531, 532, 587, 732, 
9fi4, 982, 983i 10-')4. 1097. 

Chrysippus of Tyana cited, 186, 1084. 

Chrysocolla, 183. 

Chrysogonus cited, UHL 

Chrj'sophrys, the, a fish, 446, 517, 

Chutrides, drinking cups, 804. 

Cibona, or Egyptian beans, 121. 

Ciborium, a drinking cup, 761. 

Cilician loaves, 183; wine, 54. 

Cimon, his liberality, 853. 

Cindon, a fish-eater, 5i4. 

Cinesias, a very tall and thin man, 882 ; 
accused of impiety, 883. 

Cissybium, a drinking cup, 760, 768. 

Citron, 130; an antidote, 141. 

Clarots, the, Cretan slaves, 414. 

Cleanthes the Tareutine, spoke in 
metres, 6. 

Clearchus the Peripatetic cited, 47, 71, 
81, 95, 258, 401, 433, 448, 494, 498, 499, 
525, 526. 532, 543, 545, 548, 531,613, 
619, 625, 629, 655, 707, 714, 715, 718, 
7 IP, 722, 72.1, 745, 750, 775, 824, 826^ 
830, 837. 839, 840. 848. 849, 854. R62. 
865, 86H. 809, h77, 878, S8.^. 9J2. 
916. 940. 94^7 952, 9f|6, 9G7, 975, 987, 
9t.9, 1021, 1037. 1088, 1097/1115, 

mL 

Clearchus the comic poet, 6, 7, 9 ; cited, 

671, 978, 993, 1026. 
Clearchus of Solensium cited, 192. 
Cleidemus cited, 616, 671, 972, 1055. 

1056. 

Cleisophus, the parasite, 390. 

Cleo, a drunken woman, 96. 

Cleobulina of Lindus cited, 707. 

Cleobulus the Lindian institutes the 
chelidonizein, 567. 

Cleomenes cited, 619. 

Cleomenes of Rhegium cited, 634. 

Cleomenes I. of Sparta, goes mad through 
drunkenness, 67 ), 6b9.' 

Cleomenes III. of Sparta, his entertain- 
ments, 230. 

Cleon, sumamed Mimaulus. 715. 

Cleon the singer, statue and inscription 
to, 31. 

Cleonymus accused of gluttony. 654. 
Cleopatra, her sumptuous banquets, 
239. 

Clepsiambus, a musical instrument, 

Clibanites. 182. 
Clidemus cited, 371. 
Clisophus the Salymbrian, folly of, 9Cfi 
Clisthenes of Sicyon, witty saying of, 
10(.2 

Clitarchus cited. 115 , 240, 419 , 446 , 471, 
745, 754, 757, 760, 763, 79l, 849. 921^ 
935. 1064. lUSL 
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Clitoraachus the Carthaginian cited, 634. 
Clytus cited, 864^ 1047. 
Cnidian wines, 54. 
Cnopua, death of, 406. 
Coan vrine, 54. 

Cobites, a kind of anchovy, 447. 

Cock, the, 616; Aristotle's statement, 

GIG. 
Cockles, US. 

Cod, diflfers firom the hake, 496. 
Cold water, expedient for procuring, 
204. 

Colophonians, luxury of the, 843. 
Collabi. 183. 

Collection of money, pretexts for, 566, 

668. 
Collix, 186. 
Collyra,l84. 

Comedy, invention of, 65. 
Commodus, the emperor, SCO. 
' Concubines tolerated by wives, S9Q. 
Condu, an Asiatic cup, 761. 
Congers, 453. 

Cononius, a drinking cup, 762. 

Cookery, writers on, 82jL 

Cooks prepare sham anchovies,!!; praises 
of their art, 1 70 ; their apparatus, 271; 
their conceit and arrogance, 453, 455 ; 
some celebrated ones, 459 ; cleverness 
of, 593, 1058; learned cooks, 597, 601 ; 
boasts of cooks, 637, 1056 ; highly 
honoured by the Sybarites, 8.32; for- 
meriy freemen, 1053, 10j7 ; jesters, 
1054 ; experienced in sacrifices, 1054; 
their profession respectable, 1055 ; a 
tribe entitled to public honours, IQ.'ifl. 

Cook-shops, f^equeutiug, itickoned dis- 
creditable, am^ 

Coot, the, 623. 

Copis, a Lacedemonian entertainment, 

225. 

Coptos, wine of, 155. 
Coracini, Coracinus, a kind of flah, 484. 
Corcyrean wine, 54. 
Cordax, a lascivious dance, 635. 
Cordistae, a tribe of Gauls, gold pro- 
scribed by the, 369. 
Cordylis and cordylus, fish, 480. 
Corinth, vast number of slaves in, 428. 
Corinthian wine, 51. 

Corocbus, the victor at the Olympic 

games, a cook, 601. 
Coronistse, and coronismata, 567. 
Coryphaena, a kind of fish, 477. 
Cothon, a kind of fish, 485 ; a drinking 

cup, 770. 
Cotta cited, 429. 

Cottabus, throwing the, 674, 739, 764, 

10f>3. 

Cotyle, a drinking cup, 763. 
Cotylisca or cotylus, a drinking cup, 
764. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, bis luxury and 

madness, fill. 
Couches, kinds of, 78; scented, 79. 
Courides. See Carides. 



Courtesans, rapacity of. ; writers on, 
202; plays named from, 907 ; their 
artifices, 908; list of. 9 12; the Abydene, 
915 ; the Athenian. !HG ; theCorinthian, 
916 ; courtcians of kings. '.>•.' 1 . ^24 ; 
witty sayings of, 923; literature cul- 
tivated by, 931. 

Coverlets, 79 ; mentioned by Homer, 79. 

Crabs, 173. 

Cranes, fable of their oriein, 620. 

Crancums, a kind of drinking cup, 765. 

Crates, the artist, 738. 

Crates cited, 83, 186, 193, 197, 254, 371, 
390, 421, 581, 619, 625, 659, 763, 783, 
791, 795, 987, 1044. 1103. 

Cratanium, a drinkmg cup, 763. 

Cratinus cited, 11, 37, 48, 76, 86, 93, 103, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 144, 154, 157, 166, 
185, 196, 224, 264, 274. 282, 420, 4d9, 
476, 478, 495, 513, 543, 588, 589, 599^^ 
591, 604, 606, 624, 647, 66^ 672, 704, 
739, 789, 802, 803, 886^ 907, 9,-.l, 1004^ 
1020, 1021. 1023. 1033, 1050. Wt9, 1Q«?4. 

• 1030. 1082, 1087, 1QS8, 1089, 1094, 1095. 
1116. 

Cratinus, epigram on, 64. 

Cratinus the younger cited, 379, 727, 

748, 10.'>7. IQfiR. 
Cratinus the Athenian, QM. 
Crawfish, 537. 
Cremys. a kind offish, 479. 
Creophylus cited, 569, (poetic version, 

Cretan banquets, 231 ; dances, 296; mu- 
sic, IML 

Cribanites, a kind of loaf, 181. 

Crissxan war, caused by women, S96. 

Critias cited, 4G, 683, 684, 731, 770, 776, 
792, 844j 957, 1063. 

Criton cited, 277, 828. 

Crobylus cited, 89, 178, 181, 390, 403, 
575, 604, 701. 

Cromylus the comic writer eited, 8. 

Crotonians overcome the Sybarites. 834; 
dress of their chief magistrate, 636. 

Crounea, a drinking cvp, 765. 

Crowns, 1072. 

Crumbs of bread used to wipe the hands, 
645. 

Ctesias the Cindian cited, 73. 110, 237, 
686. 698, 732, 84L M9^ ^ 1022. 

Ctesibius the Chalcidean cited, 261. 

Ctesicles cited, 428, 703. 

Cubi, a kind of loaves, 188. 

Cucko.>fish, 486; how to cook them, 
486. 

Cucumbers, 113, 123, 586; various kiads, 
124. 

Culix, a kind of drinking cup, 766. 
Cumse, luxury of the people of, Slfi, 
Cup-bearers, 669 ; female, 941. 
Cupellum, a kind of drinking cup, 770. 
Cups, drinking, 727; pledges, 731. 
Curetes, derive their name Ihnn their 

luxurious habits, M&m. 
Cuttlefish, 179, 509. 
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Cyathis, a kind of drinTcing cup, 765. 
Cyblutn, a kind of fish, 195. 
Cydonian apples, 136. 
Cyllastis, a kind of loaf, 189. 
Cymbium, a kind of drinking cup, 768 ; 

also a boatt 769. 
Cynsetha, people of, averse to music, and 

utterly savage, 222. 
Cynic philosophers imitate only the bad 

qualities of the dog, 975. 
Cynulcus the C>'nic, a Deipnosophist, 2. 
Cyprian figs, 129 ; loaves, 186. 
Cyprinus, or carp, 485. 
Cyrus the Great, his liberality, 49. 
Cyrus the younger, his courtesans, 921. 



DACTTLtTTs, a kind offish, 481. 

Bactylotos, a drinking cup, 746. 

Damascus, famed for its plums, 81. 

Damophilus the Sicilian, his debauchery 
and death, ML 

Damoxenus cited, 170, ,(poetic ver«ion, 
1130.) 747, (1185.) 

Banae, a courtesan, saves the life of 
Sophron, 2ifL 

Dancers at banquets, 22. 

Dances, 23 ; originally arranged for free- 
bom men, 1003; various kinds, 1004; 
figures, 1005 ; satyric, 111115 ; Pyrrhic, 
1006; indecorous, 1008 ; of the Thra- 
clans, 25 ; of other barbarous nations, 

Dancing, writers on, 33. 

Baphnus the Ephesian, a Deipnoso- 

phist, 3. 
Daratus, a kind of loaf, 188. 
Dardanians, their numerous slaves, 428. 
Dates, 1041 ; dates without stones, 1042. 
Decelean vinegar, 111. 
Deinias, a kind of drinking cup, 750. 
Deinon cited, 110. 
Deinus, a dance, 745. 
Deinus, a kind of drinking cup, 744. 
Deipnosophists, list of the, 2. 
Deipnus, a hero honoured in Achaia, 

64. 

Delphians, the, 277. 

Demades, a debauchee, 73; cited, 166. 

Demaratus, liberality of the Persian king 

to, 49. 
Demarete cited, 1004. 
Demetrius cited, 1086. 
Demetrius of Athens, 268. 
Demetrius of Byzantium cited, 714, 878, 

im 

Demetrius the comic poet cited, 639. 
Demetrius Ixion cited, 82, 84, 124, 619. 
Demetrius the Magnesian cited, 975. 
Demetrius Phalereus, his luxujy, Sfil; 

cited, 368, 889. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 409, 
Demetrius the Scepsian cited, 73, 91, 134, 

152, 229, 250, 278, 373, 545, 670, 1029. 

1052. 1114. 1115. 



Demetrius of Troezene cited, 225. 

Democedes the Crotonian, Mfi. 
Demochares cited, 340, 397, 398, 814, 
974. 

Democlides cited, 279. 

Democritus of Abdea, his death, 76; 
cited, 120, 269. 

Democritus the Ephesian cited, 841. 

Democritus of Nicomedia, a Deipno- 
sophist, 2. 

Demodemas cited, 1090. 

Demonax the Mantinean, invention of 
gladiatorial combats ascribed to, 249. 

Deraonicus cited, 647. 

DemopMlus cited, 367. 

Demosthenes, his debauchery, 9i5; for 
some time a water-drinker, 73; cited, 
73, 266, 288, 381, 419, 542, 768, 778, 794, 
803, 916, 934, 945-, 948t 1031. Iflii* 

Demoxenus cited, 24. 

Demus and his peacocks, 626. 

Deraylus, a fish-eater, 544. 

Deoxippus cited, 752. 

Depas, a kind of drinking cup, 740. 

Depastron, a drinking cup, 745. 

Dercylus cited, 144. 

Desire likened to thirst, 203. 

DesposionautfE, freedmen among the La- 
cedemonians, 427. 

Dessert, dishes for the, 1022. 

Dexicrates cited, 204. 

Dicaearchus cited, 23, 143, 727, 764, 892, 
949, 962i 989, 1016. 1025. 1063. 1065. 
TM7. 

Dicaeocles of Cnidns cited, 814. 

Dice, game with, 27. 

Didymus cited, 50, 92, 111, 116, 225, 579, 

585, 619, 746, 761, 76S, 773, 777, 778, 

779, 802, 1013, 1016, im 
Dieuchidas cited, 412. 
Dinias, the perfumer, 885. 
Dinners, provision for, 635; different 

courses at, 1025. 
Dinon cited, 237, 806, 971^ lOH. 1043. 
Dinus, harbour and grove of, 527. 
Dinus, a drinking cup, 805. 
Diodes, a writer on cookery, 828. 
Diodes, the comic poet, dted, 227, 480. 

482, 672, 840, 902. 
Diodes the epicure, 542. 
Diodes of Carystus cited, 53, 75, 87, 90, 

94. 97, 100, 113, 124, 144, 174, 182, 193, 

198, 478, 497, 504, 511, 520, 585, 1066. 

1088. 

Diodes of Cynietha, a parodist, W2IL 
Diodes of Peparethus, a water-drinker, 
73. 

Diodorus cited, 1027. 

Diodorus the Aristophanian cited, 296, 

762, 763, 764, 777. 
Diodorus Periegetea cited, 944. 
Diodorus Siculus cited, ML 
Diodorus of Sinope cited, 372, 376, (poetic 

version, 1153.) 681. 
Diodotus the Erythraean cited, 686. 
Diogenes, the tragic poet, 1015. 
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Diogenes the Babylonian cited, 270, 

Diogenes the Cynic cited, 256, 399. 
Diogenes the Epicurean, 335. 
Diomnestus becomes master of a great 

treasure, 8 59- 
Dion the Academic cited, 56. 
Dion of Chios, a harp-player, lilliL 
Dionysioclides, a Deipnosophist, 160. 
Dionysius cited, 513. 
Dionysius the Brazen, why so called, 

1M9; cited, 700, 960, 106L IMli 

1122. 

Dionysius of Heraclea. the Ttimcoat, 
691 ; his gluttony and obesity, aZR* 

Dionysius the Iambic cited, 446. 

Dionysius the Leathern-armed, fi2&. 

Dionysius of Samos cited, 761, 768. 

Dionysius of Sinope cited, 600, 638, 
(poetic version, 1177,) 744, 794, 982, 
lOfil. 

Dionysius the Slender cited, 758. 
Dionysius the Thracian cited, 785, 801, 

802. 

Dionysius, the son of Tiyphon, cited, 

401, 805, mL 
Dionysius, the tjrrant, cited, 633, aZi. 
Dionysius of Utica cited, 1037. 
Dionysius the younger, a drunkard, 688; 
his infamous conduct to the Locrians, 
866 ; his death, SGfi, 
Dioscorides cited, 13, 227, 228. 
Diotimus cited, 962. 
Diotimus the Funnel, a drunkard, 689, 
Dioxippus cited, 168, 752, 794, 804. 
Diphilus cited, 58, (poetic version, 1124.) 
76, 82, 83, 84, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 
90, 97, 101, 103, 105, 111, 114, 115, 116, 
118, 122, 125, 134, 135, 138, 149, 150, 
152, 176, 190. 199, 200, 205, 217, 219, 
251, 253, 265, 269, 302, 353, 356, (1140.) 
358, 360, (1144.) 3«4, 372, (1147,) 376, 
388, 389, 400, 406, 411, 458, (1161,) 483, 
498, 559, 584, 603, 632, 658, 664, 665, 
668, 704, 712, 773, 777, 793, 794, 798, 
956. 1023. 1030. 1039, 1051, 1119, 1120. 
Diphilus of Laodicaea cited, 494. 
Diphilus the Siphnian cited, 581, 582, 

583, 584, 585. 
Dipyrus, a kind of loaf, 182. 
Diyllus the Athenian cited, 249, 9iL 
Dog-brier, the, 116. 
Dog-killing festival at Argos, 166. 
Dole-basket banquets, 575. 
Dolphins, sacred fish, 444 ; affection of, 

for men, 967. 
Dorian harmony, character of the, 
996. 

Doricha, a courtesan, epigram on, 
Doric us cited, 650. 

Dorion, witticisms of, 533; cited, 131, 
195, 443, 444, 447, 451, 461, 466, 471, 
477, 478, 479, 481, 485, 486, 490, 491, 
492, 495, 496, 502, 504, 505, 507, 508, 
516, 517, 518, 520. 



Dorotheus of Ascalon cited, 520, 646, 

768, 795, 1053, 1052. 
Dosiades cited, 231, 414. 
Douris cited, 1017. 
Doves, 621. 

Dracon of Corcyra cited, 1106. 

Dramice, a kind of loaf, 188. 

Dress, attention to, 34. 

Drimacus, story of, 417. 

Drinking cups, 727. 

Drinking matches, 690. 

Drinking, occasional, recommended, 772; 
rules for the regulation of, 59; evils 
of, 675, 701. 

Dromeas the Coan, his riddles, 714. 

Dromon cited, 378, 646. 

Drunkards, fate of, 16; a party of, CI; 
catalogues of, 688, 692, 695. 

Ducks, 623; various kinds, 623 

Dures, or Duris, cited, 29, 32, 250, 268, 
286, 365, 390, 398, 686, 842, 853, 85L 
867. 874, 966. 967, 986. 1113. 

Dwarfs and mannikins among the Syba- 
rites, SIL 



Eaters, Hercules, and other great, 648. 

Echemenes cited, 959. 

Ecphantides cited, 160. 

Eels, conger, great size of, 454; other 

eels, 466, 491. 
Eggs, 94; why Helen was said to be 

bom from an egg, 95. 
Egyptian beans, 121 ; wines, 55. 
Egyptians, their deities ridiculed, 470; 

great eaters of bread, 659. 
Elecatenes, or spindle fish, 473. 
Elephant, affection of a, for a child, 968: 

a drinking cup, so called, 747. 
Elephantine pickle, 198. 
Ellops, a fish, 471. 
Elpinice, the sister of Cimon, 211. 
Embroidered girdles worn by the people 

of Sins, 838. 
Empedocles cited, 528, 576, 668, aiS. 
Enalus, legend of, 736. 
Encrasicholi, a kind offish, 471. 
Encris, a kind of loaf, 182. 
Encryphias, a kind of loaf, 182. 
Enigmas, 707. 

Enigmatic presents, 528; sayings, 714. 
Entimus the Gortinian, favour of the 

king of Persia for, 79. 
Epfcnetus cited, 95, 147, 461, 466. 477, 

479, 491, 518, 585, 609, 624, 827, 1058. 
Eparchides cited, 50, 100. 
Epeunacti, among the LacediPmonians, 

126. 

Ephebus, a drinking cup, 747. 

Ephesians, luxury of the, 841. 

Ephesus, legend of its foundation, 569. 

Ephippus, cited, 47, 48, 62, 79, (poetic 
version, 1126,) 94, 95, 100. 108. 186, 
198, 237, 507. 546, 547, 565. 566, 572, 
575, 583, 599, 667, 680, 685, 769. 815, 
856, 861^ 913^ 914^ 915, 985, 1027. 
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Ephoms cited, 175, 249, 367, 414, 489, 
555, 800, 82G, 839, 1Q17. 

Epicharmus cited, 7, 51, 59, (poetic ver- 
sion, 1124.) 80, 85, 91, 94, 96, 98, 100, 
104, 107, 114, 116, 117, 128, 142, 143. 
151, 154, 157, 174, 176, 177. 182, 196, 
.197, 198, 200, 225, 255, 258, 284 , 286, 
334, 372, 436, 442, 443, 444, 447, 449, 
450, 451, 452, 453, 462, 466, 477,479, 
480, 484, 486, 490, 491, 492, 496, 501, 
502, 503, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 
511, 513, 516, 517, 520, 535, 570. 571, 
576, 577, 583, 590, 612, 616, 628. 631. 
643, 648, 669, 764, 797, 986, 987, 1002. 
1031, 1032, 1030, 1089, 1116. 

Epic lee 8 wastes his fortune, and com- 
mits suicide. 859. 

Epicrates cited, 98, (poetic version, 
1127,) 412, 666, 740, 911^ (1195.) 966. 
1048. 

Epicures censured, 438; catalogue of, 
540. 

Epicurus advocates sensual pleasures, 
875 ; his sect banished from Rome. 
875 ; cited, 289, 298, 438, 439, 558, 800, 
F757938. 

Eplgenes cited, 126. 604, 645, 746, 747, 

753, 755, 765, 775, 797, 804. 
Epigonus, a harp-player. 1019. 
Epilycus cited, 47. 218. 226. 1040. 
Epimelis, doubtful wliat, 138. 
Epimenides the Cretan cited, 444. 
Epinicus cited. 683. 747, 794. 
Eraslstratus cited. 75, 510, 827^ HifiS. 
Erasixcnus, epitaph on 689. 
Eratosthenes cited, 226, 248, 302, 433, 

441, 446, 593, 769, 799, 938^^ 802. 
Erbulian wine, 44. 
Ergias the Rhodian cited, 568. 
Erinna cited, 445. 

Eriphus cited, 95, 141, 219, 223, 474, 

mi. 

Eritimi, the, or sardines, 518. 
Erotidia, or festivals of love, 898. 
Erxias cited, 
Erythr«ean goblets. 757. 
Erythrinus, or red mullet, 471. 
Escharites, a kind of loaf. 181. 
Ethanion, a kind of drinking cup, 
749. 

Etruscan banquets, 247. 

Euagon of Lampsacus attempts to seize 

the city, 814. 
Eualces cited, 916. 
Euangelus cited, Ui21. 
Euanthes cited. 464. 
Eubccan wine, 51. 

Eubccus of Paros, a parodist, 1115; cited, 
LL12. 

Eubulides cited, 691. 

Eubulusthe comic writer, cited, 12, 37, 
42, 46, 47, 48, 5<>, 59, (poetic version, 
1124.) 70, 71. 77, 78. 80, 85, 105, 107, 
108, 109, 134, 166, 168, 175, 178, 179, 
186, 188, 272, 361, 376, (1153,) 388, 

• 390» 408. 463. 470. 471. 472. 474. 483. 



489, S2I. 537, 547, 582, 585, 599. 624, 
626, 657. 658, 665, 668. 699, 709. 710, 
(11«1.) 727, 744. 751. 754. 762, 790, 800, 
831. 88.'), 892, 894.899. (1192.)907. 908. 
909. Hi 993, 1023, 10 j6. 1032. 1045. 
1064. 10G7, 1084, 1085. 1095, llfliL 

Eucrates cited, 184. 

Eudemus the Athenian cited, 583. 

Eudoxus cited, 453, 618. 

Euenor cited, 76. 

Euhemerus the Coan cited, \Q5^ 

Eumachus the Corcyrean cited, 922, 

Eumseus cited, 797. 
Eumelus cited, 1119. 
Eumelus the Corinthian cited, 36, 436. 
Eumenes the Cardian cited, 086. 
Eumolpus cited, 760, 770. 
Eunicus cited. 144. 907, 936. 
Eunuchs, male and female, 825, 826^ 
Euphantus cited, 395. 
Euphorion the Chaldean cited, 73, 137, 
248, 283, 285, 413, 758, 1012, 1014. 1015. 

Euphraeus, death of, 814. 

Euphranor, an epicure, 544 ; cited, 286, 

mi 

Euphron, the comic writer, cited, 11, 
167, 482, 541, 594, (poetic version, llb8,) 
597, (1174.) 629. 

Euphronius cited, 791. 

EupoUs cited. 4, 28, 37, 77, 85, 86, 93, 
112, 149, 157, 167, 175. 203, 225, 273, 
285, 373, (poetic version, 1148,1 419, 
449, 472, 497, 513, 517, 518, 580. 583, 
588. 591. 599, 604, 618, 626, 627,631, 
640, 643. 644, 670, 673. 803, 85«, 994, 
1005, 1U33, 1050, 1053. 1103, UMT 

Euripides cited, 60. 63. 65, 100, (poetic 
version, 1128,) 109, 120, 128, 161, 201, 
255, 256, 265, 415, 571, 580, 644, 651, 
664, 674, 7 1 7, 734, 760, 792, 796,806, 
807, h38, 897, 898, SM. 905, 956, f 57. 
87L 979, 1023. lo25. 1039. Iuj3, 10o2, 
1064. 1067, 1U81. 

Eur^'dice. her war with Oljrmpias, 897. 

Eur> pilu8 cited, 14. 

Euthias cited. 944. 

Euthycles cited 205. 

Euthydemus the Athenian cited, 96, 
124, 192, 195. 481. 484. 496. .^18, 827. 

Euthymenes the Massiliote cited, 120. 

Euxenus of Phocsa, his marriage with 
Petta, 921. 

Euxitheus cited, 253. 

Evenus the Parian cited, 578, 678. 

Evergreen garlands of tgypt, 1085. 

Ewers, 643. 

Exocoelus, the, a fish, 525. 
Extravagance in individuals, instances 
of, 269. 



Falcrnian wine, two kinds of, <3, 44, 
54. 

Faunian law, its provisions, 431. 
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Families ruined on account of women, 

Fattening animals for food, IHML 

Favourites, boj-, ShiL 

Feasts, writers on, 7 ; Athenian, 223 ; 

different sorts of, 571. 
Feet, anointing the, &M. 
Female cup-bearers, 811 ; flatterers, 402 ; 

flute-players, 969 ; guards, 824^ 
Festivals, 570; their decency in ancient 

times, 572 ; abused in after days, 573. 
Fig, the, 125;*'ariou8 kinds, 12!6— 129; 

its praises, 131 ; dried figs, 1043. 
Fig-pecker, the, 107. 
Finches, 107. 

Fish, discourse on, 434; esteemed a 
great luxury, 449, 462 ; salt lis h, 193, 
434; cartilaginous, 450; fossil, 524; 
singing, 524 ; subterranean, 526 ; rain 
fishes, 526 ; of prophesying from, 524, 
527 ; qualities of, as food, 559. 

Fishermen, proud of their skill, 359. 

Fishing, writers on, 21. 

Fishmongers, churlishness of, 356; 
frauds, 357. 

Flatterers. See Parasites. 

Flowers, love of, 887; suitable for gar- 
lands, 1087. 1090. 

Flute, various kinds of, 1013; playing 
on the, 984; names of various aiis fur 
. the, mL • 

Flute-players, female, 

Food, kinds of, mentioned by Homer, 
13. 20, 40. 

Formian wine, 4S. 

Fossil fish, 524. 

Fox-shark, the, 449. 

Freedmen, among the Lacedsemonians, 
427. 

Frogs, rain of, 526. 

Fruits, mentioned by Homer, 40 ; names 

of, 81 ; plentiful at Athens, 1045. 
Frugal meals recommended, 660. 
Fundau wine, 44. 



Galeke of Sm3rma cited, lOR.*). 
Galenus of Fergamos, a Deipnosophist, 

3 ; cited, 43. 
GaleU8,akind of shark, 461 ; how brought 

to table among the Romans, 461. 
Gallerides, a fish, 497. 
Games, 27. 
Ganymede, QAa» 
Garlands, discussion on, lQ{i9. 
Gauran wine, 43. 
Geese, livers of, 604. 
Gelaria, 496. 

Genthion, king of the lUyrians, his 

drunkenness, 695. 
Georgus cited, 1114. 
Gerana, her transformation, 620. 
Gladiatorial combats, 249. 
Glaucias cited, 115. 
Iilaucides cited, 135, 136. 



Glaucion, a kind of duck, 623. 
Glaucon, a water-drinker, 72. 
Glaucon cited, 767. 

Glaucus the Locrian cited, 510, Ml, 

827. 1057. 
Glaucus, a sea deity, 464. 
Glaucus, a fish, 462 ; how to cook, 4CS. 
Giuttons, many celebrated, 653. 
Gluttony, temples to, 655. 
Glycera, a courtesan, witty sayings of, 

Glycera, the mistress of HarpaluB, 935^ 
Gnathaena, a courtesan, witty sayings 
of, 926, 

Gnathenium, a courtesan, witty sayings 

of, 92Z. 

Gnesippus, a composer of ludicrous 

verses, LQ24x 
Goat's flesh, 634; supposed to give 

great strength, 634. 
Gold proscribed by the Bathanati, 369. 
Gold plate, rarity of, 365 ; trinkets, 367. 
Golden trinkets proscribed by Lycurgus 

and by Plato, 367. 
Golden water, 825. 

Gorgias, the Leontine, his orderly life, 
aza ; his remark on Plato, 809 ^ cited, 
907, 930^852* 

Gorgons, 351. 

Gorges, the keeper of the armonry, his 
pretended present to Alexander, 861 . 

Gourds, 96, 586; various kinds, 97; phi- 
losophic discussion on, 98. 

Grammatical Science, plot of the play 
so called, 715. 

Grapes, 1044. 

Grayling, the sea, 463. 

Greeks, simplicity of their lives, accord- 
ing to Homer, 13 ; fondness for amuse- 
ments, 31. 

Griphi, 707 ; examples of, 708. 

Groats, 207. 

Grouse, the, 628. 

Guests, reception of, 16; attitudes of, 
307 ; presents to, 208. 

Guinea fowl, the, 1047. 

Gyala, a kind of drinking cup, 744. 

Gyges the Lydian builds a monument to 
his courtesan, 916. 

G3mmastic exercises, invention of, as- 
scribed to the Lacedaemonians, 23. 

Gymnopaediae, festival of, 1083. 

Gynsconomi, their ofl[ice, 385. 



Haib, attention paid to the, among cer- 
tain nations, 84 G. 

Hake, the, a fish, 496. 

Halicamassus, wine of, 54. 

Hanging, playing at, among the Tbnh 
cians, 250. 

Hare, the, 630, 1049; scarce in Attica, 
630; its fecundity, 6."32. 

Harmodius of Lepreum cited, 240, 698, 
734, 764. 
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Harmodius and Aristogiton, 960. 
Harmony, invention of, ascribed to the 

Phrygians, 225 ; disputed, 925 ; three 

kinds, i)95. 
Harpalyce, songs in honour of, 988, 
Harp-fish, the, 479. 
Harp-players, high payment of, 2M« 
HarpaluS^his profligacj-, 935, 950 ; his 

monument to his mistress, 949. 
Harpocration the Mendesian cited, 
Healths, mode of drinking, 22. 
Hearth-loaf, 181. 

Hecatseus of Miletus cited, 57, 116, 189, 

240, 647, 659, 706. 
Hedyle cited, 4C6. 

Hedylus cited, 281, 465, 544, 753, 776, 

795. 

Hedypotides, drinking cups so caUed, 
747. 

Hegemon of Thasos ^rrote on feasts, 7 ; 
nicknamed the Lentil, 641; his con> 
duct in the theatre, 641 ; protected by 
Alcibiades, 642 ; cited, 126, liliL 

Hegesander cited, 29, 72, 103, 145, 178, 
217,^260, 268, 278, 334, 862, 891, 893, 
394, 408, 455, (poetic version, 11 CO. 
1225.) 512, 529, 538, 541, 542, 576, 631, 
661, 681, 682, 702, 761, 764, 811, STTj 
902, 915. 933. 945. 1044. 1049. 

Hegesianax recites his poems, 250; 
cited, 620. 

Hegesias cited, 1090. 
• Hegesilochus the Ilhodlan, his infaskous 
life, 702. 

Hegesippus cited, 489, 039, 527^ 1028. 
Hegesippus the Tareutine cited, h2&^ 
Helen, Poor, a courtesan, 933. 
Helena, a gluttonous woman, 658. 
Helichryse, an Egyptian flower, 1087. 
Heliodorus cited, 74, 362, 640. 
Hellanicus cited, 647, 648, 655, 729, 749, 

1015, 1042, 1085. 1086. 
Helots, the, 415, 427; conduct of the 

Lacedsemonians to, 1051. 
Hemerocalles, or day-beauty, a llower, 

Heminenis, or half-pickled fish, 196. 
Hemitomus, a kuid of drinking cup, 
749. 

Heniochus cited, 426, 625, 643, 771. 
Hepatos, the, 178, 472. 
Hephsestion cited, 1075. 
Hepsetus, or boiled tiKli, 4 71. 
Heracleon the Ephesian cited, 475, 485, 
805. 

Heraclides the comic poet cited, 853. 
Heraclides the Cumean cited, 79, 235, 
824, 829. 

Heraclides Lemhus cited, 164, 526, 905, 

924. 

Heraclides the Mopseatian cited, 370. 
Heraclides of Pontus cited, 719, 820, 836j 

839, 842, 854, 859. 885, 888, 960, 995, 

U2L 

Heraclides the Syracusan cited, 95, 518, 
827. lOSiilflfiL 



Heraclides of Tarentum cited, 87, 105^ 
106, 111, 124, 133. 174, 188, 198. 

Heraclitus cited, 764. 
Heraclitus the comic poet cited, 653. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus cited, 293, 
Heralds employed as cupbearers, 670; 

in sacrifices, 1055. 
Hercules, voracity of, 648 ; receives a 
cup from the Sun, 749; poetic fables 
about, 822. 
Herculeum, a drinking cup, 748. 
Henueas cited, 241, C92, 90L Siil- 
Hermes, a diink so called, 53. 
Hemiesianax of Colophon cHed, 953, 

(poetic version, 1197.) 
Hermias of Atarneus, death of, 1112. 
Hermippus cited, 30, 34, 45, 48, 96, 97, 
128, 129, 197, 204, 249, 261, 340, 396, 
448, 540, 543, 659, 666, 699, 712, 713, 
(poetic version, 1182.) 728, 759, 7G2, 
763, 767, 775, 778, 808, 84L 881^ 882, 
889, 940j 942, »>45^ 987. Itfl6. 1038. 1040. 
IQoG, 1113, 111/, im. 
Hermippus of Smyrna cited, 518. 
Hermon cited, 137, 420. 
Hermonax cited, 87, 129, 808. 
Herodes Atticus cited, 166. 
Herodian of Alexandria cited, 86. 
Hcrodicus the Babylonian cited, 352* 
Herodicus the Cratetian cited, 341, 348, 

370, 538, 93i, Oil. 
Herodorus of lleraclea cited, 95, 365, 

648, 756, 807. 
Herodorus, the Megariaa trumpeter, his 

strength and skill, 653. 
Herodotus cited, 3J, 71, 73, 121, 132,182, 
189, 197, 224, 233, 236, 237, 240, 3C5, 
409, 418, 625, 629, 631, €33, 647. :673, 
692, 754, 776, 804, 828, 869^ 951, 952. 
1001. 1024, 1041, 1121. 
Herodotus the logomime, 31. 
Herodotus the Lycian cited, 127, 131. 
Herondas cited, 143. 
Heropythus cited, 466. 
Hesiod cited. 66, 68, 96, 104, 167, 190, 
192, 289, 296, 574, 672, 675, 738, 782, 
784, 796, 806, 891^ 972, 
Hetaera, VU. 
Hetsridia, festivals, 915. 
Hicesius cited, 1088, 1101. 
Hiero, ship of, 329. 
Hieronymus cited, 78, 1015. 
Hieronymus the Rhodian cited, 070,687, 

799, 890, 892, 960^ 9G5. 
Hilarodists, 989. 
Hippagoras cited, 1005. 
llippaichus cited, 168, 619, 761, 773, 

Hippasus cited, 23. 
Hippias the Erythraean cited. 406. 
Hippias the Rhegian cited, 51. 
Hippias the Sophist cited, 971. 
Hippidion, a kind of fish, 477. 
Hippocrates cited, 74, 75, 94, 629. 
Hippolochus cited, 208. 210, 634, gfiO. 
Hippon the atheist cited, 973. 
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Bipponaz, a rery little nun, but ttronc, 
M4j cited, 81. 131, 477, 510, 582, 591, 
610. 767, 7tfl, 995^ 997^ 1031. 1116. 

Hippotei drives out the tyrants of Chios, 
407. 

Hippurii, or horse-tail, a fish, 477. 

Holmui, a kind of drinkini^ cup, 789. 

Homer cited, IJ— 31, 36 , 40—42, 58, 64, 
65. 66. 67, 68, 79. 89. 101. 107. 109, 123, 
129. 143, 202, 223, 277, 287, 289—308, 
861, 373, 404, 4 15, 446, 468, 493, 496, 
531, 571, 572, 573, 587, 5b8, 604, 615, 
616, 625, 631, 643, 644, 649, 650, 667, 
671, 684, 7^3, 724, 726, 734, 736, 737, 
740, 746, 757, 760, 761, 766, 768, 778, 
779, 781, 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 791, 
796, 797, 799, 801, 812, 819, 82L 822^ 
823, .SJS. b7±, 81)0, 891, 902. VOG, 978. 
S95. 1001. 1009. 1010. 1011. 1021. 1044. 
1055, 1056. 1077. 1098. 1099. UHL 

Homorus, a kind of loaf, 182. 

Honey, use of, said to contribute to lon- 
gevity, 76. 

Korea, a kind of fish, 193. 

Horn for drinkini?, 758 ; large size, 759. 

Horse, a fuh so called, 477. 

Horses taught to dance, 834. 

Hospitality and liberality, examples of, 5. 

Hyacinthia, festival called, 226. 

Hybrias the Cretan cited, 1112, (poetic 
version. 1220.) 

Hyces. sacred fish, 515. 

Hycena. or plaice, 515. 

Hydraulic organ, the, 278. 

Hyperides, a glutton and gambler, 539 ; 
cited, 198. 419, 669, 772, 884^ 907, 935, 
930. 937. 942. 983. 

Hyperochus cited. 84G. 

Hystiacum, a kind of drinking cup, 800. 



laccHiAH garland, the, 1082. 
lambyca, a musical instrument, lill^. 
lapygians. luxury of the, 838. 
latrocles cited, 512, 1032. 1033. 
Ibycus cited, 95, 115, 143. 27C. 611, 903^ 
(poetic version, 1194,) 958. (1206.) 962. 

Icarian wine, 49. 

Icarium, comedy and tragedy, first intro- 
duced at, (>5. 

Icesias the Erasistratean cited, 145, 195, 
437. 443, 447, 467, 477, 485, 488, 490, 
492, 493, 496, 504. 508, 516, 517. 

Idomeneus cited, 853, 85ii ^Ih ^ili 9^6. 
925, 

nijrrians, their drinking customs, 699. 
Immunities granted to cooks among the 

Sybarites, 8 15 ; to other trades, 
Indian gourd, the, 97. 
Interest of money, rate of, 976. 
lo Psean explained, 1 121. 
Ion cited, 34, 58, 112, 152, 154, 177, 286, 

406, 420, 501, 648, 672 , 706, 712, 730, 

746, 762, 791, 793, 797, 802, 963^ 1012, 

1013^1102. 



Ionian harmony, itt character, 

loniant, luxury of the, censured, 840 j 

their austere character, ^131. 
lopis, a fish, 519. 
lotaline wine, 44. 
loulis, or coulus, a fish, 479. 
Iphiclua becomes possessed of Achaia 

by stratagem, 568. 
Iphicrates, supper of. 214. 
Iphicratis, a kind of drinking cup, 750. 
Ipnites, the, a kind of loaf, 180. 
Isanthes, a Thracian king, his luxury, 

858. 

Isidorus the Characene cited, 155. 
Isis, the, 1089. 
Isistrus cited, 125. 
Isocrates cited. 907. 

Ister, or Istrus, cited, 428, 544, 762, 891, 
1040. 

Isthmian cup, the, 753. 
Isthmian garland, the, 1081. 
Italian dance, its inventor, 
Italian wines, qualities of the different, 
43. 

Ithyphalli. 992. 



Jackdaw, collecting money for the, 566; 

how caught. 619. 
Janus, inventions ascribed to, 1106. 
Jason cited, 989. 

Jesters, monkeys preferred to. by Ana- 
charsis the Scythian, 979 ; favoured by • 
Philip of Macedon, 980; their jokea 
resented, 983. 

Juba the Mauritanian cited, 163, 273, 
280, ^82, 283, 284, 362. 542. 

Juggler* and mimics, 32. 

Julius Ccesar, 429. 



Kin, flesh of the, 634. 

Kidney-beans used by the Laceda>- 

monians as sweetmeats. 91. 
King chosen for his beauty, 906. 
King of the Persians, his luxury, 823. 

8Z3 ; administers justice, 829. 



Labicav wine, 48. 

Labionius, a kind of drinking cup, 742, 
773. 

Labyzus, a sweet-smelling plant. 824. 

Lacedaemonians invent bali-play and 
gymnastic exercises, 23 ; banquets, 
224; their simple diet, 831; discourage 
luxury, 881 ; afterwards adopt it, 2'£it; 
their marriage?, 882 ; music among 
them, IQQl ; their conduct to the He- 
lots, 1051. 

Lacena, a kind of drinking cup, 773. 

Laches cited. 123. 

Lacydes and Timon at a drinking match, 
691. 

Laganium, a kind of loaf, 182. 
Lagis, a courtesan, 945. 
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Lagynophoriat the, a fettiTal, 494. 

Lais the courtesan, 912, 938. 

Lamia, the courtesan of Demetrius 

Poliorcetes, 
Lampon, an epicure, 54S. 
Lamprey, the. 490; said to breed with 

the viper, 490. 
Lamprocles cited, 784. 
Lamprus the musician, a water-drinker, 

72. 

Lamps and lanterns, lllB. 
Laodice murders her husband, 947. 
Lasthenea, a pupil of Plato, 874. 
Las us of Hermione, sportive sayings of, 

534; cited, 719, 996. 
Lathjrporphyrides, 611. 
Latus, a fish, 489. 

Laurentus, a wealthy Roman, 1 ; his 

liberality and learning, 3. 
Lesna, a courtesan, her wit, 2^ 
Leek, the, 585. 
Leffumes, 640, 

Leiobatus, a kind of shark, 490. 
Leleges, slaves to the Carians, 426. 
Lentils, discourse on, 254. 
Leogoras, a gourmand, 608. 

Leonidas, a general, his expedient to 
prevent the desertion of his troops, 
698. 

Leonidas of Byzantium wrote on fish- 
ing. 21. 

Leonidas of Elis, the grammarian, a 

Deipnosophist, 2. 
Leontium, a courtesan, 933, 
Lepaste, a kind of drinkincr cup, 773. 
Lepreus, his contests with Hercules, 

649. 

Lesbian wine, 47, 54, 55 ; praise of, 48. 

Lesbium, a kind of drinking cup, 775. 

Lettered cups, 743. 

Lettuces, 114; their qualities, 115. 

Leucadian wine, 54. 

Leucisci, a general name for fish, 481. 

Leucomsnis, or white sprat, 492. 

Leucon cited, 541. 

Leucus, a sacred fish, 446. 

Libations, 21, 48, 11Q7. 

Libraries, great, enumerated, 4. 

Licymnius the Chian cited, 902. 2fi2. 

Limpets, 143. 

Lityerses, a glutton, 654. 

Liver, 178; why called modest, 178. 

Loaves, different kinds of, 180, 190. 

Locrian harmony, QBIL 

Loins, a dish called. 629. 

Loisasium, a kind of cup, 775. 

Lotus, the, 1042; its uses, in42. 

Love honoured as a deity, ; catalogue 

of things relating to, ; writers on, 

956. 

LucuUus introduced the cherry from 
Pontus, 83 ; brought habits of luxury 
to Rome, 432, 869. 

Lupins, 90; saying of Zcno, 91. 

Lusitania, its abundance, 523. 

Luterium, a kind of drinking cup, 775. 



Luxury, Cato's complaints against, 433. 

Lyceas of Naucratis, cited, 983. 

Lychnis, the, 1 089. 

Lyciurges, what, 776. 

Lycon the Peripatetic, his mode of life, 

R7fi. 

Lycophron of Chalcis cited, 90, 226, 4«7, 

662, 775, 802, 889. 
Lycophroniden cited, ISHSL 
Lycurgus cited, 367. 
Lyciirgus the orator cited, 410, 759. 

936. 

Lycus cited, 76. 

Lydian harmony, 998. 

Lydians, luxury of the, fi2fi ; their pro- 
fligacy, 821. 

Lyemius the Celt, banquets of, 246. 

Lynceus the Samian cited, 102, 127, 
168, 169, 181, 216, 242, 360, 380, 381, 
390, 448, 449, 462, 492, 520, 533, 5.34. 
568, 633, 686, 747, 794, 798, 931^ 932. 
1034, 1043. 1045. 

Lysander, question as to his mode of 
life, M9. 

Lysander of Sicyon, the harp-player. 
1019. 

Lysanias the Cyrenean cited, 477, 807. 
989. 

Lysias cited. 112, 334, 349, 350. 365, 575, 
643, 856, 883, 935, 936, 945^ 946, 975, 

97fi. 

Lysimachus cited, 255. 
Lysippus cited, 543. 

Lysippus the statuary designs a new 
drinking cup for Cassander, 742. 



Macarftts cited, 411, 10?2- 
Macedonians addicted to drunkenness. 
199. 

Machon the comic poet, inscription on 
his tomb, 380 ; cited, 72, 380, 383, 
387, 533, 538, (poetic version, 1163.1 
539, 545, 549, 923, 930, 1060. 

Maconidse, a kind of loaf, 183. 

Made dishes, 607. 

Madness, luxury of, 888. 

Maeandrius cited, 717. 

Mtenis, or sprat, 491. 

Magadis, a musical instrument, 1013, 
1011. 

Magas, king of Cyrene, choked with 

fat. Ml. 
Magnes cited, 579, 1033, 11112. 
Magnesians, the. undone by luxury, 

841. 

Magnus. See Myrtilus. 
Mago, his abstinence, 72. 
Magodus, the, 3iL 
Malacus cited, 419. 
Mallows, 96. 
Maltese dogs, 831. 
Mamertine wine, 44. 
Manes, a kind of drinking cup, 777. 
Man a, a courtesan, why so called, 924 ; 
her wit. 22i. 
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Manius Curius, his reply to the Sabinei, 

660. 

iMantineans, single combat invented by 
the, 249. 

Mareotic vine, the, 55. 

Marriage-feast of Alexander and his 
companions, 861 ; of Caranus, 210. 

Marriages, Lacedsmonian, &M. 

Marseilles, wine of, 44. 

Marsic wine, 44. 

Marsyas cited, 1004. 

Marsyas the priest of Hercules cited, 
744, 760, 764. 

Marsyas the yminper cited, 115. 

Mar>'andini become subject to the Hera- 
cleans, 413. 

Masinissa, kinff, his joke on the Syba- 
rites, Jiil; his fondness for children, 

Massilians, luxury of the, 
Mastus, a kind of drinkinp cup, 777. 
Masyrius, a lawyer, a Deipnosophist, 2. 
jKlathalides, a kind of drinking cup, 
777. 

Matreas, the strolling player, 31. 

Matris cited, 649. 

Matris the Athenian, a water-drinker, 

72. 

Matron cited, 102, 106, 125, 220, (poetic 

version, U35,) 284, 540, 1050. 1115. 
Mattya, a dish so called, 1059. 
Meal mixed with wine, 683. 
Meals, names of, 18 ; fashions at, 21. 
Hedes, luxury borrowed from, by the 

Persians, 
Megacles cited, 660. 
Megaclides cited, 822j 823^ 
Megasthenes cited, 247. 
Melampus invented mixing wine and 

and water, 74. 
Melanippides of Melos cited, 57, €77, 

984, (poetic version, 1209,) 1M2^ 
Melaiiippiis and Chariton, 960. 
Melanthias killed by gluttony, 878. 
Melanthius cited, 512. 
Melamorus, the, a fish, 492. 
Mele, a kind of drinking cup, 7T6. 
Meleager the CjTiic cited, 804. 
Melissa, a courtesan, 253. 
Melophori, or Immortals, the Persian 

body-guard, 824i 
Membras, a kind of anchovy, 451. ^ 
Memphis the dancer, 33. 
Men.-Echmus cited, 107, 427, 1014. 1015, 

im 

Menander cited, 119, (poetic version, 
1128, 1129,) 156, 166, 190, 197, 217, 
266, 2747275, 276, 302, 364, 880, 382, 
885, 389, 390, 425, 472, 473, 475, 48G, 
493, 574, 575, 576, 588, 603, 606, 644, 
C72, 681, 686, 698, 699, 705, 737, 752, 
755, 761, 773, 800, 804, 806, 819^ 828, 
879. 884. 895. (1190.) 907, 914, 937, 
949. 1029, 1030. 1«41, 1046. 1054, 1058, 

1104, 1119, im 

Menecles of 13 area cited, 285. 



Menecrates. the Syracusan, arrogance 
and folly of, 454. 

Menedcmus and Asclepiades, 269. 
Menedemus, frugal banquets of, 661. 
Menesthenes cited, 789. 
Menetor cited, sifi. 

Menippus the Cynic cited, 54, IMS. 

Menocles cited, 614. 
Menodonis cited, 97. 
Menodotus the Samiaa cited, 1047, 107?. 
Mensitheus cited, 58. 
Messenians, the, banisii the Epicureans, 
87^ 

Metaceras, what, 204. 

Mctagenes cited, 961, 424, 426, 516, 559, 

606, 725, 913, 1120. 
Mctauiptrum, a kind of drinking cup, 
776. 

Metanira. a courtesan, 945. 
Metreas of Pitane wrote on feasts, 7. 
Metrobius cited, 1023. 
Metrodorus the Chian cited, 285, 616. 
Metrodorus the Scepsian cited. 884. 
Midas the Lydian, effeminacy of, 827. 
Milesians, their luxurj', 8^9. 
Milo, the athlete, his voracity, 650. 
Mimnermus cited, 748. 
Minos of Crete and Ganymede, 959. 
Minstrels and dancers at banquets, 23. 
Misgolas, his fondness for harp-plavers, 
535. 

Mithsecus the Locrian, cited, 186, 442, 

513, 827. 
Mithridates, voracity of, 655. 
Mitylenaean wine, 49. 
Mixing wine and water, 667; various 

proportions, 667, 672, 679. 
Mnasalces the Sicyonian cited, 262. 
Mnaseas the Locrian cited, 506. 
Mnaseas of Patra cited, 255, 464, 473, 

524, 546, MS. 
Mnason the Phocian, his numerous 

slaves, 428. 
Mnesimacbus cited. 473. 507, 519, 534, 

566, 609, 635, 658, C59, 663, (poetic 

version, 1179.) 
Mnesiptolemus cited, 682. 
Mnesitheus, the Athenian, cited, 37, 8*. 

94, 97, 134, 135, 153, 160, 176, 191, 200, 

562, 772. 
Mochus cited, 207, 775. 
Modesty, praise of, 973. 
Molpis cited, 227, 1061. 
Monaulos, a musical instrument, 280. 
Monophagein, meaning of, 12. 
Monositon, meaning of, 77. 
Mormylus, or morm3rru8, a fish, 492. 
Moron, or mulberry, the, 84 ; the modem 

blackberry, 84. 
Moschion cited, 328. 
Moschion, a water-drinker, 72. 
Moschus, a water-drinker, 72. 
Moschus cited, 1012. 
Mothaces, among the Lacedsmonians, 

427. 
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Mullets, 195, 510; have different names 
according to their size«, IS5 ; sacred 
fish, bVi. 

Mushrooms, 99; poisonouR sorts, 100. 

Music, drinking to, 741 ; horses taught 
to dance to, M± ; everythinj^ regulated 
by, among the Tyrrhenians, Ji^Q ; praise 
of, 994; harmony, 99j ; cultivated by 
the Arcadians, 999 ; an incentive to 
courage, lOOO ; among the Lacedse- 
moniAns and Cretans, 1001 ; among 
barbarous nations, 1001 ; at banquets, 
1001 ; its effect on body and miad, 
mb2 ; decline of the art, lOOvS. 

Musical instruments, 278 ; the hydraulic 
organ, 278; flutes, 279, 282; nablus, 
280; triangle, 280; monaulos, 280; 
calainaules,281 ; stringed instruments, 
284 ; "vnnd instruments, 285. 

Mussels, 145. 

Mycerinus the Egyptian, his drunken- 
ness, 692. 

Myconians said to be sordid and covet- 
ous, 11. 
Myma, what, 10.58. 
Myndian wine, 54. 
Myrmecides the artist, 738. 
Myro the Byzantian cited, 788, 784. 
Myron of Priene cited, 427, 1051. 
Myronides cited, llil5a 
Myrrh ina, a Samian courtesan, MS 
Myrsilus cited, 073. 
Myrtile, or Myrrhine wine, 53. 
Myrtilus the poet, a Deipuosophist, 2. 
Myrtle, the, 1090. 
Myitis, a kind of eel, 491. 
Mys the artist, 738. 

Mysta, the courtesan of Seleucus, sold 

for a slave, 947. 
Myxini, a kind of fish, 481. ^ 



Kablcs, a musical instrument, 280. 
Nannium, a courtesan, 908. 937. 
Nanus, king in Gaul, marriage feast of 

his daughter, 921. 
Narcissus, the, IMS. 
Kastus, a kind of loaf, 184. 
Nations addicted to drunkenness, 698. 
Nauclides threatened with banishmeat 

for his luxury, 881. 
Naucrates cited, 630. 
Naucratite crown, the, 1079. 
Naucratis, pottery of, 766. 
Nausiclides cited, 103. 
Nausicrates cited, 464, 513, 521. 
Nautilus, the, 509; epigram of Calli- 

machus on, 500. 
Naxian wine, 51. 

Ncodamodes, freedmen among the Lace- 
daemonians, 427. 

Nennthes of Cyzicus cited, 184, 280, 
692. yiL ^§0, 1118. 

Nectar, wine from Babylon, so called, 
53 ; whether the food or drink of the 
gods, 63. 



Neoeles of Crotona cited. 95. 
Neoptolemus the Parian cited, 138, 718, 
760. 

Nestor, a drunkard. 6M ; his cup, 778. 
Nestor of Tarsus, cited. 653. 
Nettles, 103. 

New words, coiners of, 164. 

Nicaenetus cited, 1074. 

Nicander the Chalcedonian cited, 793. 

Nicandcr the Colopbonian cited, 57, 81, 
84, 86, 87, 89, 106, 110, 114, 118, 121, 
122, 136, 137, 153, 165, 174, 183, 185, 
189, 207, 444, 453, 465, 479, 481, 577, 
581, 582, 584, 585, 587, 617, 023, 740, 
757, 760, 770, 775, 910^ 96/, 1038. 
1085. 1088, 1091. UlL 

Nicander of Thyatira cited, 189, 503, 
728, 764, 768, 775, 805, 1084. 1088, 

Nicanorthe Cj'ren^an cited, 46r,. 
Nicias, his numerous slaves, 428. 
Nicias of Nirsea cited, 261, 430, 808, 

810, 944, 
Nicium, a courtesan, 253. 
Nicobula cited, G86. 

Nicochares cited, 57, 518, 672, ?87j 1031, 

1050, lOfifi. 
Nicocles cited. 227, 228. 
Nicocles of Cyprus, his contest in Itixury 

with Straton, 8^ 
Nicolaus of Damascus cited, 247, 391, 

396, 397, 410, 418, 432, 520, 055, 869, 

946. 1043. 1089. 
Niromachus cited, 95, 456, 574, 737, 

7li2. 

Nicomedes cited, 1017. 
Nicon cited, 777. 

Nicophon cited, 134, 208,-424, 508, £79, 
612. 

Nicostratus cited, 108, 179, 182, 184, 1£6, 
218, 364, 380, 472. 755, 777. 798, 828, 
937. 982. 1046. 1061. 1094. i095. 1107. 
llilL 

Nilanetus cited, 941. 

Nile, ascent of the, 119; months of the, 

121; water of the, highly e&leemed for 

drinking, 73. 
Ninus, his epitaph, 850. 
Ninyas, given to luxury, 8-17. 
Nitetis induces Cambyses to invade 

Egypt, 896. 
Noisy trades prohibited in the city of the 

Sybarites, ML 
Nomentum, wine of, 44. 
Nomium, song so called, 9S8. 
Numerius the Heraclean wrote on facts, 

7 ; on fishing, 20; cited, 4-12, 450, 45b 

462, 477, 478, 480, 484, 485, 486, 492, 

495, 504, 505, 507, 513, 514, 515, 516, 

517, 584. 

Nuts, S5; question as to their whole- 

soraeness, 87. 
Nymphis of lleraclea cited, 857, 878. 

988. 

Nymphodorus cited, 416, 506, 524, 939, 
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Nymphs, the nurses of Bacchus, 63. 
Nysscus, the tyrant, a drunkard, 688. 

Oaths, strange, 583. 
Obelia8, a kind of loaf, 184. 

Ochus, advice of, to his son, 878. 
Ocimum, a courtesan, 937. 
Odates and Zariadres, story of, 919. 
(Enas, a species of piffeon, 620. 
CEnopas, a parodist, lil2lL 
CEnopides the Chian cited, 121. 
CEnoptae, their oflBce, 670. 
Oidos, a drinking cup, 806. 
Oils, 110. 

Oinisteria, a kind of drinking cup, 790. 
Ointments, une of, 885. 
Olbian mountains or Alps, 368. 
Olives, 92; various sorts, 92. 
OUix, a kind of drinkmg cup, 790. 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the 

Great, 687, 892; her vrar with Eury-. 

dice, 897. 

Omartes, king of the Marathi, story of 

his daughter, 919. 
Omotaricura, 200. 
Omphale, the Lydian tyrant, S2L 
Onaris the Bisaltian, 834; conquers the 

Cardians, 834. 
Onias, a kind of fish, 503. 
Onions, 40, 104; various kinds, 106. 
Oon, a drinking cup, 806. 
Ooscyphia, a drinking cup, 806. 
Ophelion cited, 109, 175, 176. 
Oppianus the Cilician wrote on fishing, 

20. 

Opsarion, 606. 

Opson, meaning of, 434. 

Orcynus, a fish, 495. 

Orindes, a kind of loaf, 183. 

Orphos, the, a fish, 495; question as to 

accent, 495. 
Ortyges, the tyrant of Chios, 407. 
Osier, or willow, garlands of, 1072, 1074. 
Oxen fed on fish by the Thracians, 545. 
Oxybaphum, a kind of drinking cup, 

789. 

Oysters, 140, 154; mentioned by Homer, 
143; pearl oysters, 154; marvellous 
production of, 526. 

FiEAHS, 1112. 
, Pagurus, the, 501. 

Palaces of Homer's kings, 301. 

Faim, brain of the, 118. 

Famphilus of Alexandria cited, 86, 87, 
103, 115, 129, 138. 142, 148. 200,274, 
495, 512, 567, 609, 740, 749, 750, 753, 
757, 762, 764, 777, 790, 791, 792, 803, 
915. 1027. 1031. 1040, 1044. 1081, 1082. 

Famphilus the Sicilian, his dinner verses, 
6. 

Panstius the Rhodian cited, 89. 
Fanaretus, a thin philosopher, 884. 
Panaihenaicum, a kind of drinking cup, 
790. 

Pancrates of Alexandria cited, ]M2m 



Panerates the Arcadian wrote on fishing, 

20 ; cited, 444, 479, 506. 762. 
Pandorus, a musical instrument, 281. 
Pan lOuves, 181. 

Pantaleon the jester, his mock bequests, 

982. 

Fantica of Cyprus, a beautiful but licen< 

tious woiE.«n, 972. 
Panyasis citt \ 59, 60, 276, 748, 796. 
Paphian king and his flatterers, 401, 403. 
Parasites. 370; early meaning of the 

term, 370; later meaning, 372; anec- 
dotes of, 379. 
Paras tat ae, a dish 8c called, 624. 
Parian figs, 127. 
Parilia, a Roman festival, 570. 
Parmenio cited, 737, 970. 
Farmeniscus of Metapontum, how cured 

of melancholy, 979. 
Parmeniscus cited, 252, 079- 
Parmeno the Byzantine cited, 127, 324, 

351, 799. 
Parmeno the Rhodian cited, 485. 
Parodists, 284, 1115. 
Paropsis, discussion on the word, 578. 
Farrhasius, given to luxury. 8M ; his 

inscription on his works, 1QJ7. 
Parthanius cited, 84. 
Parthenius cited, 740, 744. 80], LfiflL 
Patthians, kings of the, their summer 

and winter residences, 824. 
Partridge, the, 611, IMS. 
Fassum, a drink of the Roman women, 

696. 

Pathymias the Egyptian, 79. 
Paunches, 161, 167. ^ 
Fausanias the Spartan, 224 ; his luxury, 

Paxamus cited. 593. 
Peacock, the, 626, IMZ. 
Pearls, 155. 
Pears, 1040. 
Peas, 640. 

Pcctis, a musical instrument, 1015. 
Pelamydes, a kind of fish, 193. 
Pelamys, the, 501. 
Pelica, a kind of drinking cup, 791. 
Pelignas the cook, 1055. 
Fella, or pellis, a kind of drinking cup, 
791. 

Pelleter, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 
Peloponnesian wars, how occa^ionecL 

OIL 

Peloria, a festival, IQ22» 
Peloris. or giant mussel, 154. 
Pelting with stones, 641. 
Penelope, at dice, 27. 
Penests, their condition, 414. 
Penny loaves, 184. 

Pentaploa, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 
Peparethian wine, 48. 
Pepper, 109. 
Perch, the, 502. 

Perfumes, 645; known to Homer, 28; 
used by the Carmani, 75 ; condemned 
by Socrates, 1096. 
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Pericles the Olympian, loose conduct of, 

854, 940. 

Penpatetic school, duties of the chief of 

the, 87(L 
Periwinkles, 143. 

Persseus of Citium, 261 ; cited, 227, 228, 
261, IMB. 

Persian couches, 79 ; banquets, 233. 
Persians, fond of dancing, 686; their 

luxury, 823, 873. 
Petachnum, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 
Petelia, fortitude of the inhabitants of, 

846. 

Petta, her marriage with Euxenus, SIL 
Phseacians, luxury of the, 14, 26 ; dances, 
24. 

Phaedimus cited, 797. 
Phaedo, his remark on Plato, 809. 
Phanias cited, 89, 102, 106, 113, 117, 
141, 150, 526, 555, 585, 640, 692, 1020. 
Phaeninda, a game at ball, 24. 
Phsstians, a witty people, 410. 
Pb«tu8 cited, 1028. 
Phapesia, the, 433. 

Phagrus, the, a fish, 515; a stone so 

called, 516. 
Phalaeciis cited, 696. 
Phalanthus outfitted by Iphiclus, 568. 
Fhalaris, incredible barbarity ascribed 

to, 625. 
Phallophori, 

Phanias cited, 10, 27, 49, 53, 84, 96, 366. 
Phanocritus cited. 435. 
Phanodemus cited, 189, 269, 618, 690, 
733. 

Phaps, a species of pigeon, 620. 
Pharax the Lacedxmonian, abandons the 
Spartan mode of living, ; his death, 

858. 

Pharsalia, a dancing woman, torn to 
pieces for sacrilcpe, 9fii 

PhascaUes, a bird, 623. 

Pbayllus, a great fish eater, 535. 

Pheasants, 608, IMiL 

Pherecrates rited, 90, 93, 111, 126, 131, 
134, 149, 158, 159, 184, 197, 202, 257, 
274, 861, 388, 390, 411, 413, 422, 423, 
(poetic version, 1158.) 480, 485, 498, 
529, 541, 574, 575, 577, 579, 606, 612, 
623, 624, 654, 668, 680, 726, 733, 749, 
756, 764, 765, 767, (1186.) 774, 775, 802, 
856. 97G, 1031. 1032. 1036. 1044, 1045. 
1093, 1094. 1103, 1118. UJJL 

Pherecydes cited, 8fiJL 

Phercniciis cited, 131. 

Phiale, a drinking vessel, 801; golden, 
803. 

Phiditia, banquet of the, 228. 
Philadclphus of Ptolemais, a Deipnoso- 
phist, 2. 

Philsnis not the author of the book as- 

•ribed to her, 530. 
PhilEEterus cited, 34, 108, 176, 179, 196, 

440, 539, 65G. 659, 680, 7j6, 777, 894^ 

912. 915. 937, 1011. (poetic version, 

1212.) 



Philemon cited, 17, 86, 92, 106, 129, 136, 
189, 204, 218, 273, 280, 304, 411, 453, 
(poetic version, 1159. 1224.) 483, 538, 
606, 746, 747, 768, 770, 795, 828^ £10, 
911. 941, 950, 966, 1030. 1032. 1044, 
1052. 1054, lOGO. iO<)l. 

Philemon, Junior, cited, 457. 

Philetas, a very lean man, 884; how 
starved to death, 633; inscription on 
his tomb, 633; cited, 117, 189, 740, 741, 
744. 745. 770, 792, 793, 795, 1031. 1033. 
1081. 1082, 1083. 

Philinus lived wholly on milk, 72. 

Philinus the orator cited, 670. 

Philinus the physician. 1088. 1089. 

Philip of Macedon and his companions, 
2(j7, 409; ridicules Menecrates, 454; 
his drunkenness, 687 ; his many mar- 
riages, 892. 

Philippides, athin and insignificant man, 
fiSi ; cited. 149, 363, (poetic version, 
1146.) 411, 605, 737, 1023. 1053. LLLfl^ 

Philippus cited, 126. 

Philippus of Theange'a cited. 426. 

Philitition the Locrian cited. 191. 

Phillis the Delian cited, 1013. 1016. 

Philo cited, 506, QlA. 

Philochorus cited, 14, 61. 62, 2G9, 302, 
372. 384, 591, 620, 733, 792, 1002. 1006. 
1019. 1030. 1037. 1049. 1108. 1114. 

Philocles cited, 109. 

Philocrates cited, 

Philodemus cited, 702. 

Philomnestus cited. 125. 

Philonides cited, 77, 111, 301, 889, 1077. 
1120. 

Philosophers, Cynic, 975; Epicurean, 
438; other sects, 439; Pythagorean, 
263; at a drinking match, 691; dis- 
orderly life of some, 874, 876, 877, 202 ; 
other faults of, 349, QZi. 

Philostephanus cited, 459, 467, 524, 526. 

Philotesui, a kind of drinking cup. 803. 

Philotimus cited, 88, 132, 135, 138, 485, 
1098. 

Philoxenus of Alexandria cited. 80. 
Philoxenus of Cythera and the mullets, 

10; a great fish eater, 538; cited, 237, 

645, 759, 777, 90^ 1027. 1 09j. 
Philoxenus of Leucadia, an epicure, 8; 

cheesecakes named after him, 8 ; liis 

love for hot dishes, 8. 
Philoxenus the Solenist, 150. 
Philyllius cited, 51, 85, 104, 144, 154, 173, 

183, 226, 275, 599, 644, 774, 907^ 936| 

1024. im 
Philyrinus, a kind of garland, IMS* 
Phocus, his intemperate life, 270. 
Phocylides cited, 675. 
Phwnician wine, praise of, 48. 
Phoenicides cited, 654. 1043. 
Phoenix the Colophonian cited, 566, 664, 

(poetic version, 11G4. 11G5.) 792. 842. 
Phoenix, a musical instrument, 1018. 
Pholades, 146. 
Phorbas, sacrifice of, 412. 
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Phormus cited, 1M2^ 

Phn-Rian harmony, 995, 993. 

Phr>ne, when accused, how defended 
by Hyperides, 9i2 ; serves as a model 
to Apelles and Praxiteles, 943 ; her 
statue, 213 ; two of the name, 'M3. 

Phrynichus cited, 78, 85, 86, 97, 124, 145, 
182, 190, 265, 286, 361, 390, 395, 451, 
501, 585, 612, 669, 755, 903^ 963^ 1014. 

1046, im 

Phthois, a kind of drinking cup, 809. 
Phuromachus, epigram on his voracity, 
653. 

Phycis, the, 502. 

Phylarchus cited, 30, 71, 72, 95, 122, 1S6» 
. 229, 248, 392, 409, 426, 427, 526, 528, 

650, 692, 698, 835i 842. ^iMi 858, 862, 

863, 947. 967. 968. 971. 972. 97^ 980. 

1022, 1075, 1108. 
Pickle, 111, 192, 199. 
Pig, the, 590; why held sacred among 

the Cretans, 592 ; one half roasted, half 

boUed, 593. 
Pig's feet, 159. 
Pigeon, the, 620, IMfi. 
Pike, the, 487; those of Miletus greatly 

esteemed, 488. 
Pindar cited, 4, 36, 42, 45, 67, 68, 249, 

296, 299, 306, 365, 390, 456, 674, 708, 

719, 739, 744, 759, 766, 783, 82L ML 

903^ 917^ 918^ 959, 1014. 1024. 
Pine-cones, 94. 
Pinna and its guard, 148, 156. 
Pirene, fountain of, 70. 
Pisander, accused of gluttony, 654; 

cited, 741, 748. 
Pisistratidse, banquets given by the, 858. 
Pisistratus, moderation of, bi» op* 

pression, 854. 
Pistachio nuts, 1038. 
Pithyllus, an epicure, 9. 
Placite loaves, 182. 
Plaice, the, 515. 

Plangon, a Milesian cdtirtesan, 948* 

Plataces, a kind of fish, 485. 

Plate, gold and silver, 362. 

Plato, his rivalry with Xenophon, 808 ; 
his ill-nature, 810; his dislike to the 
pupils of Socrates, 812; bad character 
of his own followers, 814; cited, 34, 
58, 78, 154, 157, 161, 165, 186, 203, 223, 
251, 278, 283, 289, 291, 292, 294, 295, 
298, 306, 342—351, 367, 388, 399, 415, 
493, 669, 682, 685, 695, 714, 820^ 845, 
940, (poetic version, 1197.) 1023, 1044, 
1045, 1071. 1084. 1099, 1110, 1122. 

Plato, the comic writer, cited, 7, 52, 78, 
93, 111, lis, 129, 171, 196, 237, 273, 
363, 438, 483, 490, 493, 495, 497) 511, 
543, 678, 580, 591, 599, 606, 608, 666, 
668, 697, 701, 705, 720, 741, 762, 1003, 
1024. 1029. 1050. 10C2. 1QG4, 1065. 1081. 
1083, 1118, 1120. 

Pleasure, love of, 818; yaiious opinions 
on, 82(L 

Fledging healths, 731. 



Pleiades, the, represented on Nestor's 
cup, 781; variation of the name, 783. 

Plemochoe, a kind of drinking cup, 792. 

Plistonichus cited, 74. 

Plutarch of Chasronea cited, 86, 614. 

Plutarchus, the grammarian, a Deipno- 
sophist, 2. 

Poets, censured for loose morality, 201. 

Polemarchus cited, 184. 

Polemo, a water-drinker, 73; cited, 3I» 
64, 91, 116, 137, 180, 224, 227, 334, 370, 
482, 585, 611, 645, 647, 655, 689, 6d9, 
729, 752, 7.55, 762, 765, 771, 772, 776, 
795, 866^ 884, 907, 918, 923^ 937, 938, 
940, 9G1, 967, 1054, 1103, 1114, LLlfi. 

Poliochus cited, 99, 492. 

Pollian wine, probably the same as Bil>> 
line, 51. 

Pollis, king of Syracuse, 31. 

Polyarchus defends sensual plcasaie8» 
872. 

Polybius cited, 26, 73, 132, 158, 309, 399, 
396, 427, 429, 432, 474. 523, 524, 632, 
658, 669, 671, 693, 694, 695, 696, 703, 

844, 846, 922, 9X1, 998, 1012. 1042. 
Polycharmus cited, 527, 1079. 
Polycletus of Larissa cited, Sfi^ 
Polycrates cited, 226, 530. 
Polyerates the Achaean, a parodist, lQ2iL 
Polycrates of Samos, luxury of, 864. 
Polypus, the, 496; various species, 501. 
Polyzelus cited, 52, 569, 584. 
Pomegranates, IMSL 

Pompilus, fish so called, 444; originallj 

a man, 445. 
Pontianus cited, 898. 
Pontianus of Nicomedia, a Deipnio- 

sophist, 2. 
Pontic pickles, 196. 
Poor Helen, a courtesan, 922. 
Porphyrion, Porphyris, the, a bird, 611. 
Posidippus cited, 53, 146, 156, 195, 249, 

472, 500, 593, 650, 653, 654, 784, 94^ 

952, 1054, 1058. 
Posidomus the Corinthian, wrote oa 

fishing, 20. 
Posidonius the Stoic cited, 46, 74, 244, 

246, 247, 248, 270, 281, 334, 335, S36, 

368, 369, 387, 396, 413, 418, 428, 429, 

430, 432, 439, 527, 581, 632, 694, 790, 

845, 864, 867. 879. 880, 949, 101.4^ 1038, 
1106. 

Possis cited, 854. 
Pothos, a kind of garland, lilSiL 
Potters of Athens, 46; of Naucratis, 
766. 

Poultry, names for, 587. 

Praeneste, wine of, 44. 

Pramnian wine, praise of, 50. 

Pratinas the Phliasian cited, 728, 98f, 

(poetic version, 1209.) 1010. 
Praxagoras cited, 53, 67, 75, 136. l(-9a. 
Praxilla the Sicyonian cited, 901, 1 1 08. 
Praxiteles, his inscription on a statue of 

Cupid, 946. 
Pnmnas, a kind of tunny, 518. 
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Priapus, the same as Bacchus with the 

people of Lampsacus, 49. 
Pristis, a kind of drinking cup, 742, 793. 
Privemum, wine of, 43. 
Proaron, a kind of drinkinj* cup, 790. 
Prochytes, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
Prodromi, or precocious ftga, 129. 
Profligates who have committed suicide, 

Promathidas of Heraclea cited, 464, 
780. 

Pronomus the Theban, a celehrated 

flute-player, 1008. 
Prophesying firom fish, 527. 
Propis the Rhodian harp-player, 548. 
Proponia, what, 95. 

Prostitutes of Athens, books on the, 

907. 

Protagoras, oiiginally a porter, 558; 

cited, 205. 
Protagorides cited, 242, 260, 281, 285. 
Proteas the Macedonian, a great drinker^ 

685. 

Proxenns cited, 420. 

Proxenus, office of, O^.*?. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, cup named 

from him, 793. 
Psamathis, or sacred fish, 515. 
Psithian wine, 47. 

Psomocolaces, a kind of flatterers, 411. 
Psorus or psyrus, a fish, 492. 
Psygeus, or psycter, a drinking cup, 804. 
Ptolemy, son of Agesarchus, cited, 387, 
671. 923. 

Ptolemy EucTgetes, his luxury, 879; 

cited, 101, 118, 362, 592, 609, 692, 831j 

880j922i 1046. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, his magnificent 

procession, 313; his luxury, 85S; his 

courtesans, 922. 
Ptolemy Philopator, large ship built by, 

324. 

Puns on words, 162. 

Purple-fish, 147. 

Pylades wrote on dancing, 33. 

Pyramus, a kind of loaf; 199» 

Pyrpion cited, 232. 

Pyrrhander cited, 1013. 

Pyrrho the Elean cited, 661. 

Pythaenetus cited, 941. 

Pythagoras, temperance of, 660; enig- 
matic sayings of, 714; his musical 
performance, 1018; cited, 285, 1012. 

Pythagoreans, the early, dressed hand- 
somely, 263. 

Pytharchus of Cyzicus receives seven 
cities from Cyrus the Great, 49. 

Pytheas, his inscription for his tomb, 
734 ; (poetic version, 11 84.) 

Pythermus of Ephesut cited, 72, 85, 455, 
997. 

Pythionica, her lovers, 536 ; her splendid 
funeral and monument, 949. 

Python of Byzantium, the orator, his 
odd exhortation to unanimity, 8^1. 

Python of Catana cited, 935^ 2M. 



Quails, 617; how caught, 619. 
Quinces, 97. 



Rabuit, how distinguished firom the 

hare, 632. 
Radishes, 93; various kinds, ftS. 
Rain of fishes and frogs, 526. 
Ray, the, 449. 

Rhapsodists, SM; poems recited by, QSS. 
Rliegian wine, 43. 

Rheonta, a kind of drinking cup, 7931. 
Rhianus cited, 137, 798. 
Rhin^, the, a fish, 502. 
Rhinthon cited, 184, 800. 
Ilhipa;an mountains, or Alps, 368. 
Rhodian bread, 181 ; wine, 52. 
Rhodias, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
Rhoduntia, a dish so c^led, 636; how 

prepared, 640. 
Rhombus, or sea-sparrow, 521. 
Rhysis, a kind of drinking cup, 793. 
llhytum, a kind of drinking cup, 794. 
Riddles, 712; examples, 713. 
Roach, the, or sea^frog, 449. 
Roasting, why less wholesome than 

boiling, 1049. 
Bobbery recommended, rathei than ta 

go without fish, 449, 462. 
Rolls, 183. 

Roman banquets, 247 ; single combats, 
248. 

Romans, early simplicity of their lives, 
431; luxury introduced, 432; wisely 
selected desirable customs from the 
nations they subdued, 430; their 
slaves, 429. 

Rome, eulogium on, 32. 

Roses, variety of, IQS^ 

Royal nut, the, 88. 

Rufinus of Mylsea, a Deipnosophist, 3, 
Rutilius Rufus cited, 431, 869. 



Sabike wine, 44. 

Sabrias, a drinking vessel, 411. 

Sacadas the Argive cited, 973. 
Sacred band, among the Thebans, 898. 
Sacred fish, what, 444, 512, 515. 
Sacred war, caused by a woman, 806. 
Sacrifices, performed by kings in person, 
1055. 

Sagaus, king of the Maryandini, his 

laziness, 849. 
Sakeus, a Babylonian festival, 1021. 
Salmonius cited, 84. 
Salpe, a Lesbian woman, 506. 
Salpe, the, a fish, 506. 
Samagorian wine, its strength, 678. 
Sambuca, the, a musical instrument^ 

1012, 1018; also an instrument of war, 

1012. 

Samians, luxury of the, S12. 
Sannacra, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Sannyrion, a very thin man, 882; cited, 
411, 449, m. 
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Saperda, a kind of. fish, 484. 

Sappho, a courtesan, of Eresus, 952; 

not cotemporary with Anacreon, UAh j 

cited. 34, 64, 89, 94, 28S, 306, 617, 647, 

€70, 727, 731, (poetic version, 1184.) 

75G, 886i 903, 913^ 951^ 1076. 1077. 

1097, LLOa. 
Sardanapalui, luxurious life of, 847; 

inscription on his tomb, 531, MS ; 

proposed alteration by Chrysippus, 

532. 
Sardines, 518. 
Sardinian acorns, 89. 
Sargus, the, a llsh, 492, 505. 
Saturnalia, the, liilU ; similar festivals, 

mL 

Satyric dance, its inventor, 33. 
Satyrus cited, 2C9, 390, 391, 394, 855, 

866, 8S9^ 911. 
Saucepan of Tclemachus, 642. 
Saurus, or lizard, 507 ; termed a fish, 

507. 

Scallium, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Scamon cited, 1005. 1017. 
Sciphinum, a kind of drinking cup, 
757. 

Scari, a kind of fish, 503. 
8carus, or char, the, 503 ; two kinds of, 
503. 

Scented wines, 53. 
Scepinus, the, 508. 
Sciadeus, or sciaena, the, a fish, 508. 
Sciathus, wine of, 5 1 . 
Scipio Africanus, his modest retinue, 
429. 

Sciras cited, 634. 

Scolia of Pindar and others, 674; ex- 
amples, 1 109. 
Scolium, what, 91Z. 
Scomber, or tunny, the, 505. 
Scorpion, the, a fish, 504. 
Screech-owl, the, 615. 
Scylax cited, 116. 

Scyphus, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 
Scythian draught, what, 073. 
Scythians, luxury and tyranny of the, 
S40. 

Scythinus the Teian cited, 728. 
Sea-blackbird, the, 478. 
Sea-boar, the, 478. 
Sea-goat, the, 517. 
Sea-grayling, the, 462. 
Sea-nettle, the, 149. 
Sea-pig, the, 514. 
Sea-sparrow, the, 520. 
Sea-thrush, the, 478. 
Sea-torpedo, the, 493. 
Sea-urchins, 151, 152. 
Sea-water mixed with wine, 54. 
Seasonings, 112; Philoxenus a master 
of, 9. 

Seleucis, a kind of drinking cup, 795. 

Seleucus of Alexandria cited, 66, 81, 
85, 129, 130, 188, 189, 250, 276, 420, 
677, 627, 679, 745, 777, 791, 799, 1030. 
1053. 1082, 1118. 



Seleucus of Tarsus wrote on fishing, 

21 ; cited, 503. 

Semaristus cited, C24, 629. 

Semiramis, mother of Ninyas, 847. 

Semus the Dclian cited, 50, 62, 181, 
203, 524, 529, 747. 97y, (poeUc version, 
1208.) 985. 986. 992. 1018, 1030. 1Q31. 

Servile war, its origin, ML 

Setine wine, 43. 

Sharks, various kinds of, 449, 461, 4!>0. 

Shaving the head, date of its introduc- 
tion, 90i. 

Shell-fish, 143, 146, 173. 

Ship, large, of Hiero, 329 ; of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 324. 

Sicilians, luxury of the, 830. 

Sicyonian gourds, 97. 

Sida, a plant resembling the pomegra- 
nate, 1041. 

Signine wine, 44. 

Silenus cited, 740, 745, 757, 763, 770, 

867. 1081, 1118. 
Silver plate, use of, 363. 
Simaristus cited, 166, 763, 770, 793. 
Simmias cited, 516, 753, 7G4. 784, loai 
Simonides cited, 94, 165, 176, 206, 276, 

334, 469, 501, 690, 625, 668, 706, 721, 

726, 766, 783, 797, 821j 917, ?64i 10j2. 

1055, 1086. mi, 
Simus the Mapnesian, 989. 
Siris, luxur>' of, b38. 
Siromen the Solensian cited, 868. 
Sittius, a luxurious Roman, 869. 
Slavery, various kinds of, 419. 
Slaves forbidden to approach certain 

festivals. 411; the Maryandini. 413; 

the Clarots, 414; the Penests, 414; 

the Chian slaves, 416; the Athenian, 

419; the Roman, 428. 
Smaris, the, a fish, 491. 
Smindyrides the Sybarite, his vast re- 
tinue of slaves, 429, SliiL 
Smoothing the whole body practised by 

the Tarentines and others, 830. 8:57. 
Snails, 104; various names for, 104. 
Snow used to cool drinks, 205. 
Soap, 645. 

Socrates fond of dancing, 34; his con- 
duct in war discussed, 343; Plato's 
account, 345; cited, 256, 426. 

Socrates cited, 610, 1003. 

Socrates of Cos cited, 184. 

Socrates the Rhodian cited, 23S, 743. 

Solens, 150; various kinds, 150; Phi- 
loxenus the tyrant, originally a solen- 
calcher, 150. 

Solon cited, 961, 1032. 

Songs, list of many, 986. 

Sopater the Paphian cited, 117, 143, 168, 
181, 196, 255, 257, 258, 280, 281, 284, 
539, 742, (poetic version, 1185.) 1029, 
1037. 1050, 1122. 

Sophilus cited, 167, 204, 207, 254, 306, 
680, LQ2i 

Sophocles, a skilful dancer and ball- 
player, 33 ; his intemperance, ; 
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cited, 28, 35, 55, 65, 103, 108, 112, 116, 
128, 144, 157, 166, 183, 197, 201, 202, 
263, 280, 282, 285, 302, 435, 436, 440, 
502, 588, 591, 612, 631, 633, 645, 6^7, 
675, 685, 706, 718, 735, 742, 757, 759, 
769, 778, 823^ 876, 902j 936, 944, 968, 
961. 1014. 1017. 1033, 1050. 1066. 1084, 
1095.1097, 1098. UQl. 

Sophron, governor of Ephesus, his life 
saved by Danae, 946. 

Sophron of Syracuse cited, 72, 79, 144, 
145, 176, 182, 363, 450, 451, 452, 475, 
480, 481, -185, 490, 508, 511, 512, 570, 
593, 599, 621, 644, 764, 7( 5. 

Soroadeus, an Indian deity, 45. 

Sosias the Thracian hires slaves from 
Nicias, 428. 

Sosibius, his explanation of Homer, 
780; ridiculed by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 788; cited, 131, 137, 190, 788, 
991. 1032. 10.36. 1076. 1082. 1103. 

Sosicrates cited, 52, 2(^3, 410, 414, 665, 
755, ML 

Sosinomus the banker, 976. 

Sosipater cited, 595, (poetic version, 
11<)9.) 

Sosippus cited, 219. 

Sositheus cited, 6.i4. 

Sostratus cited, 475, 491. 

Sotades, a libellous poet, put to death, 
mi ; cited, 459, 579, 22!L 

Sotion the Alexandrian cited, 263, 532, 
541, 808. 

Spaniards, rich dress of the, 72, 838 ; 

their abstemious habits, 72. 
Sparamizus the eunuch, 847. 
Spare livers, 259. 
Sparrow, the, 617. 
Spartacus the gladiator, 429. 
Spartan living, 831; not relished toy 

some, 858. 
Sparus, the, 504. 
Spatangi, 151. 

Speusippus -wrote drinking songs. 5; 
taunted by Dionysius for his impure 
life, 874i cited, 101, 114, 144, 174, 218, 
471, 472, 476, 484, 491, 501, 602, 608, 
509, 511, 513, 520, 581, 609, 616. 

Sphxrus, his remark on probability, 
659 ; cited, 229, 559. 

Spheneus, a kind of fish, 481. 

Sphodrias the Cynic cited, 260. 

Sphursena, or hammer fish, 608 ; pro- 
perly cestra, 508. 

Spiced wines, 62. 

Spoletum. wine of, 44. 

Spoons, golden, given to guests, 208. 

Squid, the said to be the same as the 
cuttle-fish, 510. 

Staphylus cited, 74. 

Stasinus cited, 628, 1090. 

Statitea, a kind of loaf, 182. 

Stephanas, a writer on cookery, 828. 

Stephanus the comic poet cited, 747. 

Stesander the Samian, a harp-player. 

im 
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Stesichorus cited, 136, (poetic version, 
1129.) 158, 249, 276, 712, 721, 748, 797, 
799, 822i 973, 988i 1031. 

Stesimbrotus the Thasian cited, 941. 

Sthenelus cited, 675. 

Stilpon, his quarrel with a courtesan, 
931 ; cited, 261, 665. 

Strabo cited, 199, 11152, 

Siraton cited, 601, (poetic version, 1175.) 

Straton, king of Sidon, his contest of 
luxury with Nicocles, BhiL 

Stratonicus the artist, 738. 

Stratonicus the harp-player, 548' his 
witticisms, 549 ; his death, 555, 

Strattis cited, 51, 114, 128, 20 209, 
268, 271, .390, 469, 474, 477, 508 516, 
689, 624, (i29, 654, 745, 754, 804, 682^ 
m 945, 991, 1047. 1049. 1094, 1108, 

nm ■ — — — 

Strepticias, a kind of bread, 187. 
Stron ateus, the, a fish. 506. 
Strouthias, a kind of garland, IflM* 
Sturtjeon, the, 462. 
Sub-Dorian, or iEolian harmony, 997. 
Sub-Phrygian harmony, 998. 
Sucking pij7.s, 624, 1048. 
Suitors, Penelope's, their amusements, 
27. 

Supper of Iphicrates, 215. 

Surrentine wine, 43, 44. 

Swallow, song of the, 567. 

Swan, the, 619; its death-song doubted, 

620, mi. 
Sweetmeats, 77 ; Lacedsemonian, 91. 
Swine's brains, 108. 
Swordfish, the, 494. 
Syagris, a fish, 608. 
Syagrus, a general, 633. 
Sybarites, the, their luxury and eflbmi" 

nacy, 831. 

Sylla the Roman general, fond of buf- 
foons and mimics, 410; wrote satiric 
comedies, 410. 

Sjmagris, a fish, 507. 

Synodon, a fish, 507. 

Syracusans, luxury of the, 845; restraint* 
on women among them, 835. 

Syrbenians, chorus of the, 10G8, 1072. 
1111.. ' 

Syrians, averse to fish, 646 ; their laxuiy. 
845. ' 



Tabaitas, a kind of drinking cup. 

800. *^ 
Table-setter.s, 273. 
Tables, nam^s for, 80. 
Taby rites, a kind of loaf, 181. 
Tania, the, 513. 
Taeniotic wine, 55. 
Tanagra, whale of, 881. 
Tant^us, his devotion to pleasure. 

449. 

Tarentine wine. 44, 

Tarentines, luxury of the, 267, 831. 

Tasters, 274. 
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Tattooing, practiMed by the Scythian on 

the Tb7acian women, 840 ; how con- 
verted into an ornament, ^40. 

Taulopias, the, a flsh, 513. 

Teleclides cited, 92, 107, 126, 137, 145, 
273, 421, 444, 529, 543, 582, 629, 689, 
775, 886i ?8L 1021. 1030. 1037. lil51L 

Telenicus the Byzantian, a parodist, 
in-24. 

Telephanes cited, OSfL 
Telesilla cited, 745, ML 
Telestagoras of Naxos, 54S. 
Teiestes, or Telesis, the dancing master, 
33. 

Telestes of Selinus cited, 802, 984^ 998. 

1017. 
Tcllinae, 150. 

Temperance, praise of, 663. 

Tenarus cited, liil2- 

Tench, the, 485 ; white and black, 485. 

Teneua cited, 803. 

Tcrpsicles cited, 512, 617. 

Turpsion cited, 533. 

Teucer cited, 720. 

Teuthis and teuthus, the difference be- 
tween, 514 ; a cake called teutliis, 
514. 

Thais, a courtesan, causes the destruc- 
tion of Perscpolis, 922; marries Pto- 
lemy, king of Ef,'ypt» 

Thales the Milesian cited, 119. 

Thamneus, hospitality of, 412. 

Thargelus, a kind of loaf, 188. 

Thasian brine, 519; wine, 47, 53. 

Theagenes the athlete, voracity of, 650. 

Thearion the baker, 186. 

Thebais, wine of the, 55 ; passage from 
the poem so called, 735, (poetic ver- 
sion, 1184.) 

Themiso Cited, 371. 

Themiso the Cyprian, 455. 

I'hcmistagoras the Ephesian citwd, 1087. 

Themistocles, his life in Persia, 49; 
luxury of, 854. 

Theocles cited, 794. 

Theocritus thi? Chian cit«d, 864. 

Theocritus the S}rracusan cited, 81, 138, 
445, 446, 758. 

Theodectes of Phaselus cited, 712, 717. 

Theodoridas cited, 474. 758, 1118. 

Theodorus cited, 201, 1032, 1081^ 1083. 
1104. 

Theodorus of Uierapolis cited, 650, 651, 
793. 

Theodorus the Larissean, a water drinker, 
72. 

Theodote, acourtesan, buries Alcibiades, 

Theognetus cited, 173, 982^ IflZL 
Theognis cited, 487, 498, 676, 722, 823^ 

8Uj. 

Theolytus cited, 464, 749. 

Theophilus cited, 9. 

Theophilua the comic writer cited, 158, 

537, 657, 753. 890, 900, (poetic version, 

1192,) 93d, 994, HILL 



The'4)hrastus cited, 30, 36, 52, 53, 57, 
6t, 2, 82, 83, 89, 91, 93 97, 161, 102, 
104, Jfl6, 110, 112. 115 M7, 118. 122, 
:24, ? ,9, 130, 137, 138. 139, 15l, 174, 
234, 278, 399, 429, 73, 490, 493, 499, 
500, 524, 525, 548, 581, 582. 609, 614. 
617, 632, 668, 669. 674. 677, 687, 688. 
730, 733. 738. 750, 795, 843, 870, 000, 
907. 967. 973. 995. 104* • 104<;, 10S4. 
1085. 1067. 1088. Uli^ 1093, 1101, 

nor. 

Theopompus the Athenian cited, 285, 
414, 483, 510, 580, 589. 629, 6:^0. C6^\ 
768. 771, 774. 775, 1038. 1044, 1051. 

Theopompus the Chian cited, 43, 56, 74, 
83. 113, 130. 137. 142, 234, 235. 241. 
254, 265, 2C7, 340, 364, 366, 391. 392, 
395, 397. 399, 400, 407, 408, 410, 41C. 
420, 427, 432, 474. 604, 654, 687, 688, 
689, G99, 702, 746, 750, 759, 802, 81 
829. 843. 844, 85i:, 85L 8o2i 853, &5c», 
869, 916, 949, 950. '.)C5. 971. 983, lOOl. 
1039, 1031. 1080, 1 1 -20. 

Theopompus the Cuiophonian cited, 
284. 

Thericlean cup, 749; distinguished fmin 

the carchesian, 752, 750, 803. 
Thericles of Corinth, 7j0. 
Thenuopotis, a kind of drinking cup, 

757. 

Theseus, enigmatic description of the 

letters forming the word, 717. 
Thesmophorius of Troezene cited, 48. 
Theiisalians, notorious gluttons, 223, 

408, 659; extravagant, 844, 1059. 
Thin people, list of, ii&L 
Thracians, dances of the, 25 ; banquet;*, 

243, 250; tattooing, how introduced 

among the women, 840. 
I'hrasylaus, pleasant madness of, 888. 
Thrasyllus, conduct of Alcibiades to. 

m. 

Thrasymachus of Chalcednn cited, 655. 
Thratta, the, a sea lish, 519. 
Thrissa, the, a fish, 518. 
Tlu'onus, a kind of loaf, 184. 
Thrushes, 107. 

Tliucydides cited, 37, 180, 299, 302, 7(>.1. 
Tliunnis and thunnus distinguished, 476. 
Thursio, what, 487. 

Thys, the Paphlagonian king, a great 

cater, G54. 
Tib'.ir, wine of, 43. 
Tilphossa. fountain of, 66. 
Timachidas the Hhoduin cited, 52, 87, 

138, 189, 445, 581, 739, 1081. 1082. 

1090. 1093. LUa. 
Tiniaius cited. ,56, 61, 263, 297, 39.1. 415, 

'27, 428, 513, 540, 690. 751, 829. 831. 

836. 837. 8^8. 860. 91C. 940, 901. 
Timajus of Cyzicus, his history, 814. 
Tuna;^oras the Athenian otters adoration 

to the king of Persia, 79. 
Timagoras tho CrLtau, hb favour with 

Artaxerxcs, 79. 
Ti-.narchus ntcd, 802. 
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Tlinea, wife of Agis of Sparta, seduced 
by Alcibiades, 856. 

Timocles cited, 180, 198, 266, 353, (poetic 
version, 1136,) 355, (1137.) 374, (1150,) 
378, 37y, 382, 385, 387, 462, 470,501, 
536, 5o9, 605, 642, 680, 720, 908^ (1194.) 
940. 

Timocrates, a friend of Athenseus, 1. 
Timocreon the Rhodian, his epitaph, 
655. 

Tiniolaus the Theban, his intemperance, 
688. 

Tiraoniac^aus cited, 1019. 

Timon the Phliasian cited, 36, 254, 257, 
258, 262, 394, 439, 442, 532, 641, 668, 
703, 831i 938, 959^ 973, 1115. 

Timon and Lacydes at a drinking match, 
r>9l. 

Timotheus of Athens, the son of a 

couriesun, 922. 
Timotheus of Miletus cited, 202, 382, 

734 ; accused of corrupting the ancient 

music, 1017. 
Tinacludas of Rhodes wrote on feast:,, 

7. 

Tindium, temple of, in Egypt, IMi 
Tirynthians. the, incapable of serious 

business, 410. 
Tithenidia, festival of, 225. 
Titormus, a great eater, 650. 
Torches, 1119. 
Torpedo, the, 493. 
Towels, 647. 
Trachunis, the, 513. 
Tragedy, invention of, 65. 
Trairelaphus, a drinking cup, 742, 800. 
Trebellian wine, 44. 
Trefoils, 1094. 

Trichias, or trichis, a fish, said to be at- 
tracted by music, 518. 
Trifoline wine, 43. 

Trinkets, golden, proscribed by Lycur- 

gus and by Plato, 367. 
Tripe, 157. 

Tripod, the cup of Bacchus, 62 ; a musi- 
cal instrument, 1018. 

Trireme, hou&e at Agrigentum, why so 
called, 61; a kind of drinking cup, 80O. 

Tra'zenian wine, 52. 

Trojan war, its cause, 896. 

Tnmiilican cheese, 105^ 

Trullley, 102. 

Trumpeter, Herodorus, the, 653. 
Tn,'phon cited, 86, 131, 180, 188, 189, 

279, 283, 468, 627, 630, 806, 98f), 1024. 
Tunnies, 436, 473, 518; thunnis and 

thunnus distinguished, 576. 
Turnips, 581 ; the food of Manius Cro- 

rius, 660. 
Turtle-doves, 620, 622. 
Tyron bread, 182. 
Tyrrhenians, luxury of the, 829. 



liDDtR, a dish made of, 629, Iflifl. 
I'lban wine, 44. 



Ulysses, voracity of, 649; his love of 

pleasure, M2^ 
Umbrians, the, given to luxury, 841^ 
Unguents, where the best are brought 

from, 1099; prices of some, 1 104 ; 

supposed to produce grey hair, 1106. 
Unmarried men, how treated in Sparta, 

Unmixed wines, 673, 1 107. 

Uppianus tli»? Tyrian, a Deipnosophist, 2. 

Uria, a bird, 623. 



Varho cited, 2 58. 

Velitemian wine, 44. 

Venafrum, wine of, 44. 

Venus Callipyge, temple dedicated to, 

ML 

Venus Hetaera, 913. 
Venus the Prostitute, lUi 
Vetches, 89 ; how used, 90. 
Vmegar, 111. 

Voracity ascribed to Hercules, 648. 



Walnuts, 138. 

Wars, the greatest, occur on account of 

women, 89(i, 911. 
Washing hands, 644 ; use of perfumes, 

645. 

Water and water-drinkers, 66; various 
kinds of water, 68; weight of water, 
70, 75; boiled water, 201. 

Water-drinkers, list of, 73. 

Willow, or osier, garlands of, 1072. 
lOTi, 

Wine, origin of the name, 57 ; praises of, 
65; different kinds, 43 to 57; Homer 
dissuades from the free use of, IG; 
oils of drunkenness, 672 ; pure wine 
only to be used for religious purposes, 
1107 ; mixed wine, 607; unmixed 
wine, 673; sweet wine, 207; scented 
wine, 53 ; spiced wine, 52. 

Wives, doubtful whether Socrates had 
two, 889 ; concubines tolerated by, 
890; many wives of Hercules and of 
TTieseus, 891; of Philip, 892^ com- 
plaints {^^amst, 894. 

Women said to be fond of drinking, 696 ; 
wine forbidden to them by the Ro- 
mans, 696 ; restraints on, in Symcuse, 
8o5 ; liberty of, among the Sybarites, 
Jiii; among the Tyrrhenians, a2ii; in- 
famous treatment of, 702, 821L 82L 
840, 849^ 866; ruin of states attributed 
to, 896; many beautiful, mentioned, 
97L 

Woodcocks, 611. 

Words, dissertations on the use of parti- 
cular, 605, 6J3, 705, 785. 



Xanthus the Lydian cited, 546, 654, 

822, \i2iL 

Xenarchus cited, 105, 356, (poetic ver- 



sion, 1 lil.) SOI, S7n. 659, 671, 6^, 
697, 7ii, m,9\(i,im, 1107. 
XrnrireliM iho BMIn, • dma^wi, 

Xi^nocrates cited, 288. 
Xenocrstes tti* Chrtnodimiiiii, Ui laai- 
nm«, 849. 

Xenophanet of CholoodoB wnle drtnikiag 
•oogs, 

X ewop h MM— cf Coto f toe oited. 80, 580» 
652, 6f>9, f», (poolio vonioii, IMS.) 

737, «43. 

Xenophon cited, 25, S4, 87, 48, 80, 118, 

157, ?00, 205, 224, 2S3, 234, 254, 274, 
27i, 2:0, 2^9, 299, 844, 34^, 347, S50, 
395, 428, 436, 579, 580, 588, 614, fijii, 
630, 681, 647, 663, 668, 675, 68S, 734, 
743, 759, 770, 793, 807, 818, 625, 871, 
m, 97e, 960, lOil, IMfl^ 1696. 



YouHc wives, c*utloaagaia«t xoariyiag, 



ZACYVTBiAa viae, M. 
2aqpiithiaa«» tb^ iiioyporiMMWMl In ww, 

846a 

ZaIinsiUy kit Isw sfifaitt ^T***i¥Ttnnftt, 
677, 

ZariadjM md OAaUt, ttory of, 919. 

Zencus, or ZenU, cited, 960. 
Zeno the Citi^ean, his excuse for hmd 
temper, 91 ; reproof of gliattoBj» 
544; cited, 254, 2ni, 3G7. 
Zenodotus cited, 19, 20, 159, 513, 649. 
Zenuphanes dMd» 961. 
Zoilus the gwiBTiwTiaiii m THSpaou^ 
phist, 2. 
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